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CIVIL DEFENSE NEEDS 


INDIAN 


FIRE PUMPS 


to protect communities from fire 
bombs. Write us now. Be prepared. 


All help possible is needed to keep man 
caused fires from hampering our defense 
efforts and destroying the nation’s natural re- 
sources and other property during the com- 
ing years. 


ANSWER: The “Hindenburg” exploded and 
burned at Lakehurst, N. J. May 6th, 1937 


DIAN 


And do you know that rugged, portable INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are the easiest, fastest way to put out roof, 
rubbish, spot, grass, building and class A fires? 


Clear water alone does the job. Rust proof, 5 gal. tank 
carries slung on the back and is available in either brass, 
galvanized steel or chrome plated. Send for catalog. 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are highly valuable 
for extinguishing fires in their incipient stages— 
before they spread. Their portability makes them 
excellent for this work. 
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INDIAN FIRE Sn work of brush and forest fires 


D.B. SMITH & CO. 


sT., UTICA 2, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST NCHE CANADIAN 
Hercules Equlomentie r -! ne 2 AGENTS: 
‘ ‘an in Street j . Fleck Bros. Limited 
, B. C., Canada 


E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 
Hamiiten, Canada 
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his is the PATTERN of 
moden SELECTIVE LOGGING 


A. the Oakridge, Oregon, operations of 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., about 150 miles southeast 


of Portland, there is followed a pattern carefully 


planned by competent foresters covering rate, 
methods and sequence of cutting, reproduction 
and planting, insect and disease control, fire re- 
duction, road systems and standards of utilization. 
Under the staggered unit-area cutting system tim- 
ber is removed from suitable areas, averaging about 
80 acres per unit, leaving adjacent timber stand- 
ing. 

“Leave strips’ separate each cutting area. These 


leave strips are generally similar in size to the 
adjacent unit harvested. After a period of per- 
haps 20 years some of the original leave strips will 
be logged. 

Logging is carried out on both company-owned 
and forest service lands without differentiation of 
systems for either type of ownership. In other 
words, the company is harvesting its own timber 
on the same standards as the government’s. 
The cutting rotation is planned on the basis of 
from 80 to 100 years. There will always be for- 


ests providing timber for the people of America. 


POPE & TALBOT, INC., o==- 


Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, California; New Y ork City. 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASHINGTON *® ST. 


HELENS and OAKRIDGE, OREGON 
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To the Class of 1951 


IN a few weeks thousands of the 
best of America’s youth will be 
graduating -from the colleges and 
universities of the nation. 
hundreds of these will be graduates 
in forestry. All are concerned with 
the question ‘‘ What lies ahead for 
me?’’ 


Some 


Predicting the immediate 
future is always hazardous. It has 
more hazardous than 
today. Never, perhaps,. has 
been confusion and 
uncertainty in high as well 
as in low places. On the other 
hand, never perhaps have there 
been more and greater opportuni- 
ties and more need for voung men 
with well-trained, well-disciplined 
minds than there are at the present 
moment. 

There are among us cynies who 
see little opportunity for the youth 
of today except service in the 
armed forces. They see only an- 
other lost generation. There are, 
indeed, those despairing souls who 
have given up hope for the peace- 
ful settlement of the world’s prob- 
lems and tensions. 

The moment is perilous! The 
graduates of the class of 1951 must 
be prepared physically, morally, 
and spiritually to meet the stern 
tasks, realities, and sacrifices that 
lie ahead. There is no easy solu- 
tion to the nation’s problems. 
Above all, therefore, the nation 
needs most, young men, irrespec- 
tive of their professional interests, 
who promise of taking an 
active and courageous part in the 
our 


even 
never been 
it is 
there more 
more 


give 


preservation of the best in 
American tradition and the enrich- 
ment of it. 

There probably never was a time 
when it was sufficient for the edu- 
cated man merely to be a forester, 
an engineer, or a physician. If 
there ever was such a time, it has 


An Editorial 


long since passed. Today, as Robert 
M. Hutchins, former chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, has so 
aptly said, the educated man must 
show the fruits of his education 
‘*by showing that he can and will 
think for himself. He must keep 
his head, and use it. He must 
never push other people around, 
nor acquiesce when he sees it done. 
He must struggle to retain the per- 
spective and the sense of propor- 
tion that his studies have given 
him, and decline to be carried away 
by waves of hysteria. He must be 
prepared to pay the penalty of un- 
popularity. He must hold fast to 
his faith in freedom. He must in- 
sist that freedom is the chief glory 
of mankind, and to repress it is in 
effect to repress the human spirit.”’ 

The foresters of the graduating 
class of 1951, as other college grad- 
uates, have heavy responsibilities 
and deep commitments, They also 
have wide opportunities. 

In spite of the large graduating 
classes of 1948, 1949, and 1950, the 
employment situation now appears 
to be far more favorable than could 
have been forecast even a few 
months ago. Not only are these 
job opportunities numerous—they 
are also varied. 

As has been the case for several 
years, the number of openings for 
permanent positions in federal 
agencies will be limited. There are 
no signs on the horizon that the 
situation will change in the im- 
mediate future. Industrial and 
state forestry jobs will, no doubt, 
more than compensate for this loss 
and will provide employment for 
the largest number of June grad- 
uates. 

The growth of industrial for- 
estry from its humble beginnings 
just a few years ago to its present 
size has keen one of the outstand- 
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Henry Schmitz 
University of Minnesota. 
ing developments in forestry in the 
United States. Industrial forestry, 
now employing well over 4,000 
foresters, offers ambitious young 
men opportunities undreamed of 
only a few years ago. 

Opportunities for 
with state, county, and _ public 
agencies other than federal rival 
the expanding opportunities in 
industrial forestry. The June 
graduate of 1951 may find employ- 
ment with state agencies at sal- 
aries which are constantly being 
improved and which now equal 
those paid by the federal govern- 
ment and by industry, although 
range in salaries may not be so 
great. The growth of state for- 
estry also is a most significant de- 
velopment of the past two decades. 

Fully to comprehend these de- 
velopments one need only compare 
the employment opportunities of 
the graduates of 1926 with those 
open to the graduate of today. 
Then the new graduate had little 
chance of professional employment 
unless he had successfully passed 
the Junior Forester examination 
and had placed well up on the 
register. Industrial and state for- 
estry had little to offer. To be sure, 
the number of graduates then was 
small, but in proportion to the 
number of jobs available, classes 
were larger than in 1951. 

In the post World War IT peri- 
od enrollment in forestry rose 
rapidly. The number of job op- 
portunities fortunately also in- 
creased in total number and 
variety. The situation has improved 
steadily, especially during the past 
year. It 
state, therefore, that never before 
have the job opportunities open to 
well-trained foresters been so good 


employment 


is perhaps correct to 


or so varied. 


A considerable number of the 
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members of the graduating class of 
1951 undoubtedly will receive re- 
serve commissions in the armed 
forces as a result of participating 
in one of the several ROTC pro- 
grams. The future of 
these men seems to be reasonably 
well They will 
their country as an officer in the 
armed forces and will enter their 


immediate 


assured serve 


profession some time in the future 
with added experience and pres- 
tige. Other graduates have 
not had previous military service 
and have not taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities the 
ROTC programs offered will un- 
doubtedly also have a somewhat 
similar experience but under some- 
what less favorable conditions. 
You the 
1951 will soon be leaving the col- 
lege campus. You 


who 


who 


foresters of class of 


will go to new 


THREE MILLION 
International 


SLASH 
Paper Company to 


and new environ- 
ments in civil or military assign- 
ments. Your former teachers ex- 
pect much of you because you are 
the most highly selected and the 
best trained class of foresters yet 
turned out by American forestry 
schools despite anything the ‘‘old- 
think or say. 

Promise yourselves to be your 
personally and professional- 
ly. Promise yourselves never to 
forget that you have responsibil- 
ities to your community, the state, 
and the nation that equal, if they 
do not transcend in these perilous 
times, your professional duties. 
Promise yourselves never to for- 
get the high vour 
profession. Promise yourselves 
ever to be free, intelligent, respon- 
sible American citizens than 
which there is no higher privilege. 


communities 


sters’’ may 


best 


purposes of 


| . 
ref stn 


300,000 


SLASH PINE 


te 


Pine SEEDLINGS were made 


landowners in 


available 
Bay, Calhoun, 
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As you leave the college campus 
and enter your world, let that 
world be as broad as human experi- 
ence, as long as time, and as lofty 
as the highest human aspirations. 
In a world of such dimensions, and 
only in a world of such dimensions, 
can the free soul live with purpose, 
with hope, and with confidence. 


This is the fourth in a series of 
guest editorials, which will appear 
in the JoURNAL during the year, 
by well-known personalities in the 
natural resource conservation 
Dr. Schmitz, a former 
editor of the JOURNAL OF FoRESTRY 
and past president of the Society 


movement. 


of American Foresters, is dean of 
the College of Agriculture, For- 
estry, Home Economics, and Vet- 
erinary Medicine at the University 
of Minnesota. 


free of charge by 


Jackson, Holmes, 


Walton, and Washington counties, Florida during the 1950-51 planting season. These 


counties are adjacent to the company’s Panama City 
Agencies cooperating in the cooperative program are 
Florida Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, and International Paper 
All applications for these seedlings are handled by the county agents who 
The Soil Conservation Service, in making farm 


Service, 


Company 


recommend tree planting to farmers. 


Mill. 


the Agricultural Extension 


work plans, also recommends the planting of pine seedlings on sub-marginal farm 


land 

and are 

in the 
Prior to the 


proper handling and planting techniques. 


pany 


Association. Plans 


trucked to the county 
distribution of the trees to landowners. 


*s Conservation program as 


ire being made 


this seedling program is a part of 


to increase the 


1951-52 planting season 


The photograph shows: left to right. 


H. M 
Moore, 
Florida 


Roller, Jr. 
district 


conservation 
forester, 
Forest Service 


International 
Service. On 


forester, 


Florida Forest truck. 


Interntional 
a member of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
number of trees available for the 


Tom Bingham, Panfma City 
Paper Company ; 
Albert 


The seedlings are grown at the Munson Nursery of the Florida Forest Service 
seat of each county where participating agencies help 


planting season, demonstrations were given in each county showing 
In addition, a tag attached to each bundle 
of seedlings illustrated the correct care of seedlings upon arrival. 

Participating in 


Paper Com 


landowner; 
and J. E. 
Von Axelson, 





The Role of Forests and Foresters in Our 
National Economy' 


THE ROLE of forests and foresters 
in our national economy that is 
a mighty big topic. It is a big sub- 
ject because the place of forestry 
in our economy is big, and is des- 
tined to be bigger, much bigger. 
The breadth of its role is indicated 
by the diversity of the topics con- 
sidered at this We 
have heard of the forests in their 
suppliers of 


conference. 


manifold roles as 
wood, as habitat for wildlife, and 
as protectors of soil and water re- 
We ean consider the for- 
ests also as employers of men, and 
as the foundation of large and im- 
portant industries. We can con- 
sider them as havens of relaxation 
and recreation for ourselves and 
our fellow men. 


sources. 


One has only to contemplate the 
fact that one-third of the land area 
of this great country is forest land 
to get the idea of bigness. The 
crops of the forests are measured 
in billions of board feet — and 
even though the word has become 
commonplace in the day’s head- 
lines, a billion still represents a 
whale of a lot. Forest crops also 
are measured in 
of pulp and paper products, in 
millions of gallons of turpentine 
and millions of gallons of syrup. 
The product of forest ranges can 
be reckoned in millions of pounds 
of meat. The forest crop again 
can be measured in acre-feet of 
irrigation water, or in _ kilowatt- 
hours of power, or in millions of 
man-days of recreation. 

We who are foresters know bet- 
ter than most how valuable and 
important a resource the forest is. 
sut even we may find it diffieult 
to realize just how fundamental 
and how widespread are the bene- 
fits of the forests, how much they 
mean to the total economy, and 
how much the forests and their 
preducts enter directly or indirect- 


millions of tons 


1Paper given at the annual meeting, 
Society of American Foresters, Washing 
ton, D. C., December 16, 1950. 


ly into practically every phase of 
present-day living. Their role wiil 
grow. The present level of the do- 
mestic economy, with a total na- 
tional income of over 200 millions 
a year, our great industrial devel- 
opment, the current public debt, 
the present standard of living, the 
increasing population — all these 
things spell a need for growth. 
And the forests must contribute to 
that growth. It is no exaggeration 
to say that we can maintain our 
standard of living and our position 
of industrial and economic strength 
only if we build up the productiv- 
ity of our soils and forests. A per- 
manently prosperous industry and 
an expanded economy demand an 
abundance of forest resources. Our 
future progress, our future 
strength and security, our national 
welfare will depend in part — in 
very substantial part — on how we 
handle our forests. 


World Situation Strains Economy 


I am not going to go into detail 
about the present international sit- 
uation and the reasons why it has 
become our country’s responsibil- 
ity, whether we like it or not, to 
exercise world leadership in the 
struggle to uphold democracy, 
freedom, and human 
against totalitarian aggression. We 
all accept that fact. It is clear 
that we must keep ourselves strong. 
That means a strong determina- 
tion to meet our responsibility of 
leadership in a free world, and the 
material power to back up that 
determination. It means improv- 
ing and expanding the production 
of all the materials which are the 
measure of a nation’s wealth and 
strength. It means maintaining 
and improving our natural re- 
sources, including the resources of 
the forests. 


decency 


The world situation today is put- 
ting critical strains upon our econ- 
omy. It demands an all-out effort 
to enhance the productivity and 
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Lyle F. Watts 
U. 8S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Chief, 


sustained output of our forests. 


We 


forest 


need increasing supplies of 
for a 
shall 
forest 


products now; and 
healthy future we 
more abundant 


strong, 
need even 
resources. 

We have the land to meet these 
necds. We must not gloss over the 
fact that those lands are not now 
doing the job. Our forest land is 
not making half the contribution 
it can in the long pull if we put it 
fully to work. 


Fifty Years of Progress 

This year, as we stand at the 
half-century mark in American 
forestry, it is appropriate to take 
a look backward and see how far 
we have come and how we 
there. And it is also a fitting time 
to take a look at the way ahead— 
to try to peek into the book of the 
future and see how forests and for- 
esters will fit into the resource pic- 
ture and into our national economy 
in the vears ahead. 


got 


In the fifty years since the be- 
ginnings of forestry in this coun- 
try we have made much progress. 
Fifty years ago you could have 
counted on your fingers the men 
who could call themselves profes- 
sional foresters. Today several 
thousand professionally trained 
men are working in the forestry 
field. More than thirty colleges 
and universities now offer forestry 
curricula, and last year these 
schools turned out some sixteen 
hundred forestry graduates. 

Fifty years ago, forestry in this 
country was mostly just an idea 
in the heads of a few forward- 
looking men. Today it is practice 
actually applied, to a greater or 
less degree, on many million acres 
of forest land. A real start toward 
American forestry has been made. 
Management techniques have been 
worked out for many of our Amer- 
ican forest types. We have accum- 
ulated a lot of forestry know-how. 











Losing Ground Slowly 


We have indeed made progress. 
Yet the net result of all this is the 
paradox of progress in forestry 
practice at the same time that the 
forest resource situation is worsen- 
ing. We are, of losing 
ground more slowly than we other- 
But we 


course, 
wise would. are still los- 
ing ground so far as the over-all 
condition of forest resources is con- 
cerned. Nationally our forests are 
operating in the red. 

Locally, some startling trends 
are being shown by the Forest Sur- 
vey. The timber resources of ‘the 
State of South Carolina were sur- 
veyed in 1936. A 
completed recently in this state, 
to bring the information up to date 
and to indicate the trends. In the 
11 vears between the two surveys 
the total area of South Carolina’s 
commercial forest land 
ereased 11 percent, largely through 
reversion of cultivated 
farm land. But in spite of this in- 
crease in land, the total 
foot the timber 
growing stock had decreased 5 per- 

The total volume of saw tim- 
had 


Pine saw timber decreased 12 per- 


re-survey was 


had in- 
one-time 


forest 
cubic volume of 
cent 


ber decreased by 10 percent 


timber stands 
percent of 
Over 


cent Saw were 
the 


large 


found on only 43 


state’s forest land 
areas, the valuable pine growth had 
given way to scrub oak and other 
Eighteen 


percent of the total timber volume 


low value hardwoods. 
in the state was in cull trees of no 
prospective value 

Similarly, a re-survey in Florida 
completed in 1949 showed that the 
total 
live 


volume of timber in sound 
had declined 9 
in 13 years. The 
timber had dropped 17 
Hardwood types increased sharply 
in this period, while pine types de- 
creased 14 percent. 


trees percent 


volume of saw 


percent. 


Similar trends were revealed by 
the survey in Mississippi. 

Seventy-six percent of all 
commercial forest land 
the Great Plains. Yet this 
contains only 35 percent of 
timber volume. All this area 


our 


area 


saw 


has only about as much saw timber 


as the 6 percent of our commercial 
forest land located in western Ore- 


is east of 


our 


East of the 
Great Plains, the average saw tim- 


gon and Washington. 


ber stand per acre is only a little 
over 1,660 board feet. 
ing stock is insufficient even as a 


The grow- 


basis for the present rate of cut- 
ting. 

We may not all agree on every 
detail of such figures nor on just 
how we should interpret them. But 
no matter how we read the statis- 
tics, we cannot deny plain observ- 
able facts. You don't 
to be a trained forester to recog- 
nize a general deterioration of tim- 
You 
can travel mile after mile through 
commercial forest areas 
and not find enough good saw tim- 
ber to keep a fair-sized mill run- 
ning 24 hours. You can 
growing scarcity of good timber 
reflected in the poorer 
material now mostly available at 
the lumber yards, or in the price 
you will have to pay for it. 


even need 


ber stands over large areas. 


so-called 


see a 


grade of 


The plain fact is that our supply 
of good quality, readily accessible 
merchantable standing timber is 
getting scarcer. The supply of all- 
important saw timber is steadily 
shrinking. We have allowed our 
timber growing stock to decline 
throughout much of the East to a 
point where it cannot much longer 
production 
levels, and present production lev- 
els are much too low for the look 
ahead. Even in the West 
localities are feeling a pinch. Com- 
petition for the good timber still 
available forced 


sustain even present 


some 


has stumpage 
that we would 


fantastic a few 


prices to figures 


have considered 


vears ago. 


Grazing, Wildlife, Recreation 


I have been talking of the for- 
situation mainly in 
terms of timber supply, but forest 
grazing, wildlife, recreation, and 
other forest values also are import- 
ani. The role of the forest as a 
protector and conservator of water 


est resource 


resources is undoubtedly the most 
important of all. 

In the 
you 


western range country 


can observe deteriora- 
tion on the ground, and vou can 


You 


see it in the encroachment of sage- 


range 


see it over wide areas. can 
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brush or mesquite, in the replace- 
ment of perennial grasses by an- 
nuals, in the lower density of plant 
growth and higher proportion of 
bare dusty ground, in the greater 
number of acres it takes to support 
a cow. 

Evidence of watershed deterior- 
ation can be seen in rivers that now 
run muddy most or all of the time. 
It can be seen in the sediment ac- 
cumulating in stream channels and 
reservoirs. It can be seen in dried- 
up springs and wells 

These things are not matters of 
statistical interpretation, not just 
the opinions of some theorists in 
the conservation field. They are 
observable facts. They can be seen 
on the ground — not just here and 
there, but over vast portions of 
our country. They are visual evi- 
dence that we haven’t even stopped 
the downward trend of our forest 
let alone head 
the abundance 
that the vears ahead call for. 


resources ageres- 


sively to achieve 

So we have a job to do, and a 
big one. if our forests are to be 
brought to and maintained in vigor 
and healthfulness and productiv- 
itv. We have a job to do if our 
forest industries are to be provided 
permanently with abundant sup- 
plies of raw materials. 


The Forester’s Obligation 


Now, if anybody has an obliga- 
tion to try to make forests 
meet the requirements of this coun- 
try for forest products and ser- 
is the forester. That is 
our business; that is what we are 
professionally trained for. If our 
country is allowed to drift into a 
status of chronic timber scarcity, 
if our forest lands fail to do their 
full part in supporting the na- 
tional economy, then, it seems to 
me, our forestry profession will 
have failed in its professional duty. 

We should plan to grow timber 
in abundance. We should plan for 
a liberal use of timber by a grow- 
ing population in an expanding 
economy. Unless we are to expect 
a stagnating static 
America, our goal can be no less. 


our 


vices, it 


economy, a 


We have the land to grow all the 
timber we are likely to need. We 
have 460 million acres capable of 
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growing merchantable timber. The 
potential productivity of this vast 
arca should be enough not only to 
fill domestic needs generously on a 
sustaining basis, but to provide a 
backlog for security and some sur- 
plus for export to a world that is 
undersupplied. 

We have the know-how for an 
aggressive start. Forestry knowl- 
edge has advanced to the point 
where we now know how to get sev- 
eral times the growth per acre that 
we have been gtting on many for- 
We know how to make 
many new products from wood... 


est sites. 


and we are progressing fast in that 
exciting field. We are beginning 
to understand the possibilities of 
intensive utilization and greater 
integration of forest industries. On 
forest ranges we know much more 
than we apply as to conservative 
stocking and other range manage- 
ment practices. We are learning 
how to improve the habitat for 
various species of wildlife. We are 
learning how to manage watersheds 
to reduce erosive run-off and to in- 
crease usable water yields. 

Knowledge is already ahead of 
application, and research and ex- 
perience are constantly improving 
and expanding our knowledge, so 
that eventually we shall be able to 
do all these things even better, 
more easily and at less cost. 


The Second Half Century 


Now, what does all this mean for 
the years ahead the second half 
century? I have no sensational 
new ideas to suggest no one-shot 
ceure-alls for all our ills. But I do 
want to repeat a few thoughts 
upon which [I have strong convie- 
tions. 

In my judgment, we must see 
to it that such functions of the for- 
est as range production, recreation, 
wildlife production, and watershed 
protection are brought to a high 
degree of performance and fully 
integrated with each other and 
with timber production. 

We need greatly expanded re- 
search to point the way to making 
the one-third of our land that is 
forest land contribute in maximum 


degree to an expanding economy 
for our country. Wood and its 
component parts are amazing in 
their diversity of uses. The prod- 
ucts of the forest are of astounding 
variety — ranging from great 
structural timbers to a host of 
chemical derivatives even live- 
stock feed and industrial alcohol. 
There are vast opportunities for 
further expansion of the usefulness 
and values of the forests. 

We must put our commercial 
forests to work as rapidly and as 
fully as we can. In the long look 
ahead, I see no need for fear that 
we will produce too abundantly. 
Past history does not point to any 
such conclusion here or elsewhere. 

Finally, how do we do it? My 
own answer is what I have so of- 
ten referred to as a_ three-point 
program for forestry: First, every 
proper public aid to encourage and 
facilitate private forestry ; second, 
expansion of public forest owner- 
ship wherever the public interest 
requires it, and intensification of 
management on public forest 
lands; and third, public controls of 
forest practices on private lands. 

Do I see some eyebrows rise at 
mention of that last startling 
thought? Well, I think most of 
you are long since agreed as to the 
need for public controls. That is 
why forest practice laws have been 
passed in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New York, and half a dozen other 
states. 

I think most of those laws are 
too weak to do the job. And I 
think most of vou think so too. 

But in the long look ahead you 
all know full well that real control 
of forest practices will be exercised 
in this country. It is naive to 
think that 
which create a favorable atmos- 
phere for profitable forestry will 
per se lead to nation-wide forestry. 
The same conditions that make for- 
estry look good to some owners also 


economie conditions 


induce liquidation by a great many 
others. 

{ think that public control of 
forest practices is both inevitable 


and good. It is inevitable because 
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the public interest will require it. 
It is good because it will help to 
keep America economically sound 
and strong. 

I am optimistic — indeed, I am 
enthusiastic — about the future of 
forestry. If we look ahead with 
vision and optimism, the profes- 
sion has no need to worry. It too 
will expand. The type of forest 
management I visualize will re- 
quire very many well-trained tech- 
nical foresters. 

We have the land, and we have 
the know-how to make and keep 
our forests permanently and abun- 
dantly productive. The opportun- 
ity is ours for vast accomplishment. 

The responsibility also is ours. 
We foresters know better than 
most people what needs to be done. 
We must therefore provide the 
leadership necessary to get these 
things done. 

The forestry profession began in 
this country with a tiny band of 
They had to sell their 
services to people who had never 
even heard of such a thing as for- 
estry. They had to plant the seeds 
of a forest movement. They had 
to fight for an ideal. 


crusaders. 


The need for a crusading type 
of forestry is by no means ended. 
Forestry still must fight its way. 
Too few people are yet aware of 
what forestry means. Fewer still 
are convinced of its value or neces- 
sity. We still need crusaders just 
as we did fifty vears ago. The 
more people come to realize the 
importance and necessity of for- 
estry, the greater will be the op- 
portunities for foresters, the richer 
the rewards, both materially and 
spiritually, and the greater the ac- 


complishments of our profession. 


Forestry, to me, is more than 
just a job, more than just another 
way of making a living. It is an 
opportunity to do something 
worthwhile. Forestry, publie or 
private, offers a means and a 
mighty good means, at that — for 
making a contribution to human 
welfare. Few people, indeed, have 
as good an opportunity as has the 
forester to serve usefully his fellow 
men. 
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Some Factors Related to the Growth of 
Longleaf Pine in the Atlantic Coastal Plain’ 


A BASIC PROBLEM confronting ad- 
ministrators of forest properties is 
that of evaluating the productive 
capacity of lands assigned to tim- 
ber production. 

The usual system of site quality 
determination the 
surement of standing timber pro- 
vides the required data if the area 


involving mea- 


under consideration is stocked with 
stands of the desired species which 
are sufficiently mature to permit 
application of the method. 

Many forest transactions, how- 
the 


acreages of 


ever, include acquisition of 


considerable non-for- 
ested land or 
stands of reproduction which are 
not suitable direct 
ment of site quality. Prior knowl- 
edge of the potential yields of these 
lands is essential to the efficient 
allocation of funds for initial pur- 
chases and for subsequent invest- 


areas occupied by 


for measure- 


ments in silvicultural and manage- 
ment operations. 

It is evident that this knowledge 
must be derived from measurable 
aspects of the environment which 
are related to the rate of growth of 
the vegvtation, yet independent of 
the actual vegetation 
at the time of estimation. The soil 
itself is a logical source of this in- 


presence of 


formation, since the degree of dis- 
crimination sought is ordinarily 
within climatic 
classes, and since it is 
to assume that local variations in 
soil affect the rate of vegetational 


growth. 


and topographic 


reasonable 


From a qualitative viewpoint, 
foresters have frequently noted the 
low level of productivity associated 
with extremely arid soil conditions 
and the occurrence of high yields 
on deep, moist, well drained sites, 
1Condensed from a dissertation pre 
sented in fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sei 
ences of Duke University. 

The research reported here 
ducted under the direction of Professors 
T. S. Coile and F. X. Schumacher and is 
a part of a larger project on the effect 
of soil on the site index, growth, and 
yield of southern pines. 


was con 


but the application of quantitative 
techniques to express these obser- 
Re- 
cent work by Coile (2) has demon- 
strated that the site index of lob- 
lolly and shortleaf pines in the 


vations has been rather limited 


Piedmont region of the Carolinas 
can be satisfactorily 
from field the 
thickness of and 
the physical properties of the sub- 


estimated 
examinations of 
the surface soil 
soil. This study also provided the 
stimulus for further investigations 
of the relationships between soils 
and the growth of pine species in 
the Atlantic Coastal Plain. The re- 
sults of these investigations appli- 
cable to the estimation of 
quality for longleaf pine are pre- 
sented in the following discussion. 


site 


Climate and Growing Season 

The area considered in this 
study includes the Coastal Plain 
regions of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and northern 
Florida. The climatic regime of 
this zone is of the humid type with 
an average annual precipitation of 
48 inches. Rainfall during the 
growing increases from 
north to south and from west to 
east. Length of the growing season 
varies from 210 days in North 
Carolina to 280 days in southeast- 
ern Georgia and northern Florida. 


season 


Soils and Topography 


The soils of the Coastal Plain are 
derived from materials washed 
from the Appalachian highlands 
and the Piedmont plateau. The 
zonal group of the region is com- 
posed of the red and yellow soils 
resulting from recent podsolization 
of ancient laterized sediments. The 
depositions unconsoli- 
dated beds of sand, silt, and clay 
with local accumulations of marl, 
peats, and mucks. 


consist of 


Profile development is closely re- 
lated to variations in surface 
drainage and the influence of 
ground water tables. On the basis 
of surface drainage, which is 
largely a function of the topo- 
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School of Forestry, University of Flor 
ida, Gainesville. 


graphie configuration of the land 
surface, the soils of the region may 
be classed as well drained, imper- 
feetly drained, and poorly drained. 

The well drained red and yellow 
soils occur in areas of good surface 
drainage and are the predominant 
type on rolling topography 
throughout the western or upper 
Coastal Plain. The uniform colora- 
tion indicates 
that these types seldom are affected 


of subsoil horizons 
by ground water tables. 

The imperfectly drained soils are 
developed in locations of undulat- 
ing to flat relief with fair surface 
drainage. Typically, this group is 
found in the middle Coastal Plain, 
but it should be noted that the 
drainage classes listed are not con- 
fined to definite geographic areas 
since representative examples of 
each kind oceur throughout the 
Coastal Plain on suitable topo- 
graphic situations. The  imper- 
fectly drained are further 
characterized by some degree of 
mottling in the lower horizons of 
the profile due to oxidation, redue- 
tion, and hydration reactions pro- 
duced by water table fluctuations. 


soils 


The poorly drained soils charac- 
teristic of the lower Coastal Plain 
are found on flat to depressed sites 
with poor surface drainage. In- 
tense mottlings at shallow depths 
indicate that these soils are gen- 
erally influenced by high water 
tables. 


Field Data 


Soil and mensurational data 
were collected on 303 0.2-acre plots 
of even-aged longleaf pine. Areas 
were sampled with the object of 
obtaining representative informa- 
tion on stand and soil conditions 
within the range of longleaf pine 
on the Coastal Plain. Stands were 
rejected if the dominant trees had 
been removed and if adjacent plots 
occurred on similar soil types. 

Tree measurements consisted of 
the height measurement of six 
dominant or codominant  speci- 
mens, tally of all vegetation larger 
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than 6 inches d.b.h., determination 
of the age of stand, ard measure- 
ment of turpentined faces. 

Soils identified and de- 
seribed, and samples of each hori- 
zon to a depth of 54 feet were 
drawn from materials composited 
from four postholes located in ear- 


were 


dinal directions from the plot cen- 
ter, near trees used for height mea- 
Eight additional bor- 
ings were made with a soil auger 
to measure the thickness of the sur- 
face soil and the depth to the most 
impermeable horizon. 


surements. 


Laboratory Analysis 


Subsoil samples were studied to 
measure quantitatively the physi- 
eal properties related to soil mois- 

capacity. Moisture 
determinations 


ture-holding 
were 

the 
moisture conditions of the soils at 
may 
also be conceived as empirical esti- 


equivalent 
performed to approximate 


field capacity. These values 
mates of the maximum supply of 
water normally available to plants. 
material which had 
been passed through a 2-millimeter 
with water, 
allowed to drain to remove excess 
free water, and centrifuged at a 
foree of 1,000 times gravity for 40 
minutes. The centrifuged samples 


Samples of 


sieve were saturated 


were weighed, oven-dried, and re- 
weighed, and the moisture equiva- 
lent was expressed as the water 
loss in percentage of oven-dry 
weight. 

Xylene equivalents were deter- 
in order to investigate the 
imbibitional water the 
This the 
same as moisture equivalent mea- 
except that 
used as the saturating liquid in 
The difference be- 
and 
imbibitional wa 
the 
shrinking and swelling properties 
Water. a relatively polar 
liquid, is adsorbed at the colloidal 
particles, while 


mined 
values of 
subsoils. procedure is 


surement, xylene is 
place of water 
the 
equivalents 


moisture xylene 
the 


correlated 


tween 


ter value—is with 


of clay s. 


interfaces of clay 
xylene, a hydrocarbon of low po- 
larity, is not significantly adsorbed. 
Thus, the imbibitional water value 
is a measure of the magnitude of 
imbibitional forces. 

Mechanical analysis of the ‘‘B’’ 
the silt, 


horizons supplied sand, 








Fig. 1.—The relationship between ‘‘silt 
plus clay’’ content and the moisture 
equivalent of the ‘‘B’’ horizon. 


and clay percentages used to assign 
textural the 
studied. 


grades to samples 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


Height growth of the dominant 
trees was used as the basic measure 
of site quality and the influence of 
soil and climatic variables on this 
standard was investigated by re- 
gression analysis. 

The fundamental growth curve 
pro- 


was expressed in the form 
posed by Schumacher (4): 
Y bo + bixi + Dbexy + 


buXK 
in which Y is the logarithm of 
height of the dominant stand in 
feet, x; is the reciprocal of age, 
Xo ..... X« represent numerical 
equivalents of site factors to be 
tested, and bo, b;, be 
the regression coefficients. Thus, if 
the equation is solved for x; 0.02 
i.e. for age 50—the equation ren- 
ders the logarithm of site index. 
Preliminary tests demonstrated 
that if moisture equivalent 
taken as 


was 
one of 
the 


xylene equivalent was of no sig- 


the independent 
variables, remaining effect of 
Consequently, moisture 
but the 
moisture and 


nificance. 


equivalent was retained, 


difference between 
xylene equivalent, the imbibitional 
water value, was dropped from 
further consideration 

Early studies also revealed that 
the ‘‘silt plus clay’’ content of the 
‘*B’’ horizon was significantly re- 
lated to height growth if this vari- 
able was substituted for the mois- 
ture equivalent; but since the two 


measurements are highly correlat- 
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ed, if one factor is used in the 
growth equation, the additional ef- 
fect of the other variable is of no 
consequence. The relationship be- 
tween these factors, shown graphi- 
eally in Figure 1, was determined 
to be Y = 2.34x where Y is the 
‘*silt plus clay’’ percentage of the 
‘*B”’ horizon and x is the moisture 
equivalent of the ‘‘B’’ horizon. 
For subsequent analysis of data, 
the observations subdivided 
into two upon 
differences in drainage 
since it that the 
moisture relations of poorly and 


were 
categories based 
surface 
was suspected 


imperfectly drained soils were of a 
different nature than those of the 
well drained The variables 
tested for imperfectly and poorly 
drained soils are as follows: 


soils. 


Age.—The reciprocal of age in 
vears at the 1.0-foot stump level 
introduced first inde- 
pendent variable (x,). The square 
of this age term (x7), 
tested to account for the parabolic 
effect of age indicated by a plot of 
the residuals of previous equations. 


was as the 


was also 


Moisture equivalent of the sub- 
-This factor was used as a 
moisture-holding 


soil. 
measure of soil 
capacity. 

Depth to mottling.—This varia- 
ble was decided that a 
quantitative estimate of the depth 
to the ground water table could be 


upon so 


examined. 

Latitudinal range. — The length 
of the and the 
amount of precipitation 


growing season 
summer 
increases progressively toward the 
south through the distribution of 
longleaf pine. This was considered 
in the the 
equation as a comparison of the 
data obtained in the Carolinas with 
eollected in 
Florida 


solution of regression 


those Georgia and 
Plots with tur- 


pentined trees were compared with 


Turpentining. 


non-turpentined areas to determine 
the effect of this practice on height 
growth. 

Turpentining -latitude  interac- 
The possibility of a differen- 
tial response to turpentining in the 
two latitude groups was tested in 


tion 


the trial equation. 
Stand density. Longleaf 


stands that vary in 


pine 


oceurs in ap- 
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pearance from park - like 
groves to dense forests in which the 
crowns of adjacent trees touch or 
overlap each other. The open- 
grown individuals have _ thick 
trunks and spreading crowns, while 
the 
characterized by 


open 


forest-grown specimens are 


slender clean 
boles and narrow crowns. To rep- 
resent this range in stand density, 
the growing space occupied by the 
members of a stand was considered 
of the number and 
size of the individuals present. For 
a plot one-fifth acre in size (200 
mil-acres 


as a function 


as the standard of nor- 
mal stocking, the proposition above 
was stated in the form deseribed by 


Chisman and Schumacher (1): 

Y bo(n) + b,(d* 
the 
stocked mil-acres, n is the number 
of individuals, and d? is the sum 
of the squared diameters (d.b.h. 
of all n Solving for coeffi- 
cients bo and b;, the equation may 
be written: 


in whieh Y is number of 


trees 


0.1799 (n 


number of 


0.0408 (d*). 

stocked mil-acres 
for each plot by 
substituting the observed values of 
n and d? in the above equation, 


Y 
The 


was computed 


and the resulting estimate was used 
to evaluate the effect of 
density on height growth 

Incorporation of the variables 
cited above into a single equation 
for estimating the height growth 
of 115 plots on imperfectly and 
poorly drained soils vields: 


stand 


Equation 
Y 1.886 — 11.20x, + 
0.00244x5 + 0.00191x,. + 
— 0.0072x 
in which Y is the logarithm of 
height, and x;, X», Xs, X4 are respec- 
tively the reciprocal of age at 1.0 
foot, moisture equivalent in per- 


136.0x,? 
0.000384x, 


cent, depth to mottling in inches, 
and stand density in number of 
stocked mil-acres. The numerical 
value of x; is +1 for stands in the 
north and 1 for those in the 
southern portion of the range. The 
variables listed above were signifi- 
cant at the 1 percent level with the 
exception of the latitudinal con- 
stant which indicated significance 
at the 5 percent point. The turpen- 
tining comparisons were not sig- 


:The error of estimate of a single ob 
servation is 7.9 percent. 
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Fic. 2.—Growth curves for longleaf pine 
on imperfectly and poorly drained soils 
showing the effect of latitudinal distribu 
tion. 


nificant and were eliminated from 
the estimating equation. 

The solution of Equation 1 for 
ages from 30 to 90 years and mean 

the other variables is 
presented in Figure 2. 

The factors examined in the case 
of 188 plots on well drained soils 
were the same as those tested for 
the imperfectly and poorly drained 
soils with the exception of depth to 
mottling. This function was elimi- 
nated since mottling rarely occurs 
in well drained profiles. Earlier 
investigation had shown that the 
thickness of the surface was 
not significantly related to height 
growth for the range of data stud- 
ied. The growth equation for the 
well drained soils was found to be: 


values of 


soil 


Equation 2 
Y = 1.915 — 11.1]1m + 136.0x,* 4+ 
0.00118x2 + 0.000374x. — 0.0l4x, — 
0.022x;, + 0.008x, 

in which Y, x}, Xe, and x; are as 
stated in Equation 1; x3 is the 
number of stocked mil-acres, x4 as- 
sumes a value of +1 for turpen- 
tined areas and —1 for areas of 
round trees, and xg has a value of 
(1)—taken positively for stands 
which are turpentined in the north 
or round in the south, and nega- 
tively for areas that are round in 
the north or turpentined in the 
south. The variables, x,* and xg, 

"The error of estimate of a single ob- 
servation is 9.3 percent. 
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Fig. 3.—Growth curves for longleaf pine 
on well drained soils showing the effect 
turpentining and latitudinal distribution. 


were significant at the 5 percent 
confidence level; all other factors 
were significant at the 1 percent 
point. 

The solution of Equation 2 
from 30 to 90 years 
average moisture equivalent 
stand density values is shown in 
Figure 3. 


for 
using 


ages 


and 


Discussion of Results 

All eategories of soils tested in- 
dicated that growth capacity was 
directly proportional to the mois- 
ture equivalent percentage of the 
This hypothesis 
quite plausible if the 
equivalent is used as an expression 
of water holding capacity, with the 
result that furnishing 
large amounts of available water 
better 


subsoil. seems 


moisture 


subsoils 


are associated with site 
quality. 

The depth to mottling was used 
the amount of 
growing space for tree 
roots above poorly aerated sub- 
strata. The positive linear corre- 
lation of this factor with height 
rrowth favorable re- 
drainage on 
drained 


as a measure of 


drained 


suggests a 
increased 
and imperfectly 


sponse to 
poorly 
sites. 

The reduction in height growth 
due to turpentining observed by 
Harper (3) was confirmed by this 
study for turpentined stands on 
well drained soils. The lack of in- 
fluence of this factor on imper- 
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TABLE 1. 


Group I 

(Sands) 
Series n 
Blanton 7 
Norfolk {¢§ 
Red Bay 
St. Lucie 
Wando 
Lakewood 2 
Lakeland 1 


Average 


TABLE 2. 


Group I 
(Sands 
Series 
Leon 
St. Johns 
Scranton 
Plummer 
Onslow 


Group II 

(loamy sands) 
Series n 
Norfolk 24 
Ruston 1 
Red Bay 2 
Blanton 3 
Lakewood 2 


MOISTURE EQUIVALENT VALUES 


Group II 

(Loamy sands) 
Series n 
Leon 10 
St. Johns 5 
Scranton a) 
Portsmouth 3 
Onslow 3 


ME 


6.6 
7.4 
5.1 


Group 


(Sandy loams) 


Series 
Norfolk 
Ruston 

Red Bay 
Gilead 
Marlboro 
Tifton 20 
Shubuta l 
Orangeburg 5 
Carnegie 1 
Vaucluse 1 
Fairhope 1 


IMPERFECTLY AND 


Group ITT 
(Sandy loams) 
Series n 
Leon - 
St. Johns 1 
Scranton 8 
Portsmouth 7 
Onslow 6 


ME 
12.4 
13.6 
10.9 


POORLY 
GRADE OF THE SUBSOIL 


ME 


0 
6 


DRAINED SOILS 


MOISTURE EQUIVALENT VALUES OF WELL DrAinep Soits CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TEXTURAI 


Group IV 
(Sandy clay loams 
and sandy clays) 
ME 
18.4 
18.4 
20.6 
18.3 
18.0 
20.4 
20.0 
20.8 
18.8 


Series n 
Norfolk l 
Ruston 3 
Marlboro 1 
Tifton 2 
Shubuta 3 
Orangeburg 1 
Carnegie 1 
Hoffman 1 
Fairhove 1 


CLASSIFIED 


Group IV 
Sandy clay loams 
and sandy clays) 
Series n ME 
2 17.6 

19.1 

18.2 

18.9 
2 20.0 
18.3 


Portsmouth 
Onslow 
Lynchburg 
Dunbar 
Coxville 
Susquehanna 1} 
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GRADE OF THE SUBSOIL 


Group V 

(All others) 
Series Y n 
Red Bay 1 
Shubuta ] 
Orangeburg 2 
Cuthbert 1 
1 

1 


Leroy 
Greenville 
Vaucluse 1 
Fairhope 1 


ACCORDING TO TEXT! 


Group V 

(All others) 
Series 
Onslow 
Lynchburg 
Dunbar 
Coxville 
Leaf 
Bladen 


ME 


ME 
23.4 
21.8 
23.6 
23.6 
26.4 
oF 7 


aed 


Lynehburg 1 
Charleston 1 
Woodston 1 


Average 


fectly and poorly drained areas is 
probably ascribable to the paucity 
of turpentining observations found 
on these soils 

The comparison of data collected 
in the 
in the 
growth conditions in 


north with those observed 


south revealed superior 
the southern 
portion of the range. Conceivably, 
the difference may be attributed to 
a longer frost-free period of 
growth and increased precipitation 
during the growing season in the 
southern latitudes 

was significantly 
height 


both equations tested. 


Stand density 
growth in 
This factor 
kept constant in the 


correlated with 
is ordinarily 
preparation of growth and yield 
tables by the careful selection of 
areas of uniformly excellent stock 
not ad- 
for 


ing. This restriction was 
hered to in sampling 


this study because the isolation of 


stands 


a single standard of density from 
the wide range of values exhibited 
by longleaf stands would have ex- 
cluded measurement of 
stocked stands which probably rep 
resent normal density for poorer 
As a result of examining a 
wider range of stand density, sig- 
nificant differences were observed 


sparsely 


sites. 


Lynchburg 5 
Dunbar 11 
Plummer 2 9, 


12.6 


] 
1 
1 
] 
] 
1 
1 


) 


mma wee tes 


open-grown and _ forest- 
The magnitude 


increase associated with 


between 
vrown individuals. 
of height 
an increase in density of 50 per- 
‘ent greater than the mean was 6 
feet for stands of average site in- 
dex 70. 


Applications 


Although the relationships stated 
in Equations 1 and 2 may be used 
directly for site quality estimates, 
a technique requiring moisture 
equivalent determination is 
practical for field use because the 


does not have 


im- 


investigator usually 
the time and equipment required 
for this procedure. An alternative 


moist UIVALENT % 


Fic, 4.—Site index of longleaf pine on 
well drained soils as influenced by mois 
ture equivalent and latitudinal distribu 
tion. 


Eulonia 23.5 


18.8 23.9 
method assuming only the ability 
to recognize the textural grade of 
the subsoil is advocated. The fol- 
lowing classes of textural grade of 
Kari according to ‘‘silt 
plus percentage are pro- 


horizon 
elay’’ 
posed : 


Silt plus clay 

Textural grade percentage 
0-10 
10-20 
2040 


Sands 

Loamy sands 
Sandy loams 
Sandy clays and 
sandy clay loams 40 
All other grades 50 plus 


50 


This system of grouping makes 
the relationship between ‘‘silt plus 
the moisture 
equivalent useful. <A 
moisture equivalent value may be 


content and 


extremely 


clay’’ 


assigned in the field by estimating 
the textural 
sample and using either the aver- 


grade of the sub-soil 


age moisture equivalent figure for 
this grade listed in Tables 1 and 2, 
more accurately, the 
value shown for the particular tex- 
tural grade and soil series under 
examination 


or average 


The moisture equivalent deter- 
mined may be used directly for site 
index on well drained 
soils by interpolation from Figure 


estimates 
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4 (curves derived for stands of 
average density 
For and 


drained soils height estimation re- 


imperfectly poorly 
quires the additional evaluation of 
the depth to mottling. 
This factor may be fixed by taking 
several soil After 
the and the 
depth to mottling have been as- 


average 
auger borings 
moisture equivalent 


sessed, the site index estimate may 
be read from the curves in Figure 
5 (computed for non-turpentined 
stands of mean density 

The effect of latitudinal distribu- 
be ineluded in the esti- 
foot to the 
curve values for stands in Georgia 


tion may 


mate by adding one 
and Florida and subtracting one 
foot from computed site index val- 
ues for the Carolinas 


Summary 


To determine the factors related 
to site quality, 303 areas of long- 
leaf pine growing in the Atlantic 
The 


vegetation on each area was tallied, 


Coastal Plain were examined. 


Fie. 5.—Site index of longleaf 
imperfectly and poorly drained 
affected by moisture equivalent 
depth to mottling. 


pine on 
soils as 
and 


domi- 
Soil 


of the 
measured 


height 


trees 


and and age 
nant 


profiles were described and identi- 


were 


fied, and samples were drawn from 
each horizon encountered. 
Laboratory analysis provided es- 
timates of the moisture equivalent, 
xvlene equivalent, and ‘‘silt plus 


clay’ content of the subsoil 


RRS 
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Statistical analysis of the data 
by regression methods indicated 
that age of stand, moisture equiva- 
lent of the ‘‘B’’ horizon, depth to 
mottling, stand density, turpentin- 
ing, and latitudinal distribution 
were significantly related to height 
growth of longleaf pine. 

A rapid field method for esti- 
mating quality of 
Plain soils for longleaf pine is dis- 


site Coastal 


cussed. 
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An Analysis of Head-Sawing Operations at 
Representative Large Fir Sawmills’ 


The individual elements of the 
head-sawing operation were studied 
at 13 sawmills. These elements in- 
cluded loading, 
ing, carriage return, turning, 
disposal of the last cant 


setting out. saw- 


and 


The objective of this study was 
to compare and correlate the effi- 
ciency of the different head-saw- 
ing operations with the type of 
deck and carriage equipment and 
cutting practices followed at the 
various mills 

The variables 
cluded easy comparisons. In its 


encountered pre- 
final form this paper is a summary 
of the practices employed at each 
mill. Where 


were made 


possible, comparisons 
between individual 
‘Abstract of thesis for M.S 
Forest Products, State 
Corvallis, February 


degree in 
Oregon College, 


1951 


mills in order to emphasize the 
effect of differences in equipment 
or methods. 

The continuous stop watch meth- 
od of timing was used to obtain 
data. This method worked 
well in recording the shorter ir- 
but the 
compilation of 


very 


regular elements subse- 
quent 


data does not recommend the con- 


laborious 


tinuous stop watch technique for 
further work of this type. 

In the mills studied the 
mum and minimum 
for the various elements were as 
follows: 


maxi- 


times taken 


Maximum Minimum 
Minutes 

Load 19 05 
Set out ‘ 02 
Sawing time per line .1! 05 
Carriage return 
Turn 
Dispose of last cant. 


Head-sawing time per thousand 
board feet when 
logs of certain size classes revealed 
the expected trend. Small logs and 


large 


compared for 


logs usually require more 
time than average-sized logs. Head- 
sawing time varied depending 
upon remanufacturing equipment. 
The fastest head-sawing time ob- 
served at any mill was 1.45 minutes 
per thousand board feet for logs 
30 inches in diameter, over 24 feet 
in length. The slowest head-saw- 
ing observed was 6.90 minutes per 
thousand for logs 20 inches in di- 
and 24 feet or 
length. It should be emphasized 
that head-sawing not 
necessarily a true index of sawing 
efficiency. 


ameter, less in 


times are 


Mitrorp D. McKimoy, 
Oregon State College. 





The Georgia 


Licensing Act for Foresters 


Members of the new Georgia Board of Registration for Foresters being sworn in by 
Governor Herman E. Talmadge, center, include, from left to right, Harley Langdale, 


Jr., Guyton DeLoach, B. E. 


On 1951, the Hon- 


Talmadge, Gov- 


FEBRUARY 21, 
orable Herman E, 
ernor of Georgia, signed into law 
an act to create a board to be 
known as the State Board of Regis- 
tration for Foresters. 

By his signature, Governor Tal- 
madge culminated several vears of 
effort by the South- 
eastern Section of the Society of 
American Foresters to 
bill 
in at least one of the states under 
More specifically, 


members of 


get a li- 
censing for foresters passed 
its jurisdiction 
he culminated ten months of in- 
tensive effort by the Georgia Chap- 
ter of the Southeastern Section to 
the bill 
Since members of the Southeastern 
Section 
stone in the profession of forestry 
in the United States, the following 
history and interpretation of the 


get passed in Georgia. 


consider this act a mile- 


act is written to serve as a guide 
for those who may be called upon 
to undertake a similar endeavor in 
other states; and as an interpreta- 
tion and explanation for those who 
wish to be licensed under the pro- 


visions of the act. 


History 


the 
had a 


For the several 
Southeastern 


series of Committees on Licensing 


past 
Section 


vears 


has 


of Foresters. Membership on these 
always been 


fact, 


committees has not 


continuous, and in during 


Allen, Jr., 


\. E. Patterson, and Charles F. Evans. 
some years the cagumittee did not 
function, or exist. During 
the period 1948-50, however, a con- 
centrated effort was made by the 


Section 


even 


committee to produce a 
bill for 
which could be used as a model by 
the state Chapters of 
Florida, and Georgia in producing 
bill suitable for 
Chapter’s particular state 
The bill 


fore the spring 1950 meeting of 


basie licensing foresters 


Alabama, 


a licensing each 


basic was brought be 
the Georgia Chapter, and was read 
After the 
sion the Chapter voted to consider 
the bill at length at its 
summer meeting. In the interval 
between meetings, a committee was 
appointed and instructed to re- 
write the bill to fit Georgia condi- 


and discussed. discus- 


vreater 


including an investigation 
of the rewritten bill’s 
tionality. After the bill 
written and examined by the State 
Attorney General’s Office for con- 


tions, 
constitu- 
was re- 


stitutionality, it was mailed to each 
the Chapter 
for study, ten days preceding the 


member of Georgia 


meeting 
immediate and 


summer 
There 


longed debate on the bill as soon 


was pro- 
as it was brought up for discussion 
at the The bill, in the 
form presented by the committee, 


meeting. 


was a compulsory bill, containing 
a clause which stated that any per- 
son practicing or offering to prac- 
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forest management, School 
Univ. of Georgia, Athens. 


Professor of 
of Forestry, 
tice the profession of forestry in 
Georgia would be required to sub- 
mit evidence that he was qualified 
to practice, and must be licensed 
under the requirements of the bill. 
The principal objections to the bill 
were based on this clause, with the 
contention being that the bill was 
too strong and too encompassing. 
The substance of the arguments, 
as voiced by many foresters at the 
meeting, can be summed up as fol- 
lows: Licensing two 
kinds, (1) it can be of a selfish, 
self-centered nature, designed to 
protect the licensed individual 
from encroachment his field 
of endeavor by the less favored; 
it can be of an altruistic, 
unselfish nature, designed to pro- 
tect the public which the licensed 
individual The first type 
would prohibit the practice of 
forestry, except by the licensed, 
and in addition to bordering on 
unionism, would run head-on into 
the troubles of defining forestry, 
forestry 


can be of 


upon 


or (2) 


serves, 


exemption of 
certain phases of forestry prac- 
tice, and others. The second type 
would prohibit no one from at- 
tempting to earn his living by for- 
estry practice, but would set up 
standards of quality which could 
serve as guideposts to the public 


practice, 


in their choice of employees. 

Acceptance or rejection of the 
proposed bill never came to a vote 
at the summer meeting. Instead, 
the chairman instructed to 
appoint a committee to rewrite the 
bill, incorporating into it as nearly 


was 


as possible the wishes of the mem- 
bers of the Chapter; and to for- 
ward a copy of the revised bill to 
each Chapter member along with 
a mail ballot for acceptance or re- 
jection. It was understood that a 
majority vote for rejection would 
not kill consideration of a licensing 
bill, but would only defer further 
action until a later date. Thus it 
was apparent, that although the 
Chapter members wanted a licens- 
ing bill for foresters, they wanted 
a bill upon which the majority 
could agree. 

The committee appointed by the 
chairman of the Chapter was se- 
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lected so as to represent as nearly 
as possible all phases of the pro- 
forestry in Georgia. 
the 


fession of 


Members on committee were 


representatives of the Georgia 
Georgia 
the United 
the Georgia 


School of Forestry, the 


Forestry Commission, 
States Forest Service 
Forestry Association, the pulp and 
paper industry, the lumber indus- 
try, and two consulting foresters 
professional 
other The 


chairmen of the Southeastern Sec- 


one of whom was a 


forester and the not. 
tion and of the Georgia Chapter 
were ex-officio members. After re- 
writing the bill, and again 
mitting it to the State Attorney 
Office for examination 
for constitutionality, it for- 
warded with ballots to the Chapter 


sub- 


General’s 
was 
members. The bill as finally writ- 
ten was a non-compulsory, or per- 

bill which followed the 
form of item (2 The bill 
was accepted by the Chapter mem- 


MISSIVE, 


, above 


bers with a plurality of 3 to 1. 

A legislative committee was then 
instructed to get 
introduced in the forth- 
Assembly of 
it through 
procedure until 
Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the 


appointed, and 
the bill 
coming General 
(reorgia, and to follow 
the legislative 
passage or rejection 
areful selection of a committee of 
this type. Bills cannot be expected 


+ 


o pass a legislative body just be 


they are introduced and are 
Members of the legisla 
thorough 


legislative 


ause 
vorthy 


ive committee must be 


lv familiar with 


pro 
’ 


edure, have a wide range of con 


tacts among the legislators. and 


he abl 
siderable time and 


and willing to devote eon 


effort to obtain 
\ll these are 


foresters 


the passage of a bill 
haracteristics few Dos 


Enough credit can never be 


SeSS 


riven to the legislative commit 
tee which obtained the 
the Georgia bill bv the 


Assemblv of 


passage of 
1951 


(;eorgia 


(len 
eral 


The Act 


An Act to create a 


known as the State 


tration tor 


hoard to be 
Board of 


Foresters: 


Regis 
the qualification of members of said 
board; to 
ment of the 
to provide for 


provide for the appotnt 
said board; 


of office: 


members of 


their terms 


to prov ide for 


to provide for the organization of 
aid board; to provide for the powers 
and duties of said board; to provide 
for the foresters; to 
provide for the recording of licenses; 
to provide for the definition of the 
practice of Forestry; to provide for 
the revocation of licenses; to provide 


registration of 


tor tees; 
to repeal all conflicting laws; 


to provide for reciprocity; 
and for 


other purposes. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GEN 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF GEORGIA, 
AND IT IS HEREBY ENACTED 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE SAME: 


I. General provisions: Any _ per- 
son using in connection with his name 
or otherwise assuming, using or adver- 
tising any title or description tending 
to convey the impression that he is a 
registered forester, shall be licensed as 


Nothing 
be construed 


hereinafter provided. con- 
tained in this Act shall 
as preventing any person, firm, part- 
nership or corporation from practicing 
forestry; or man&ging his own timber- 
woodlands or from 


lands, forests, o7 


operating the removal of any prod- 


ucts therefrom, in any manner de 
This Act is for the benefit and 


protection of the public. 


That the 


sired 


Il. Definitions: term 
“Registered 
Act shall mean a person, who, by rea 
his knowledge of the natural 
and the 
forestry, acquired by 


Forester” as in this 
son oft 


sciences, mathematies, prin 
pro 


and /or 


ciples of 


fessional forestry education 


practical experience, is qualified to 


engage in forestry practice as here 
inafter defined. The “practice of pro 
forestry” within the mean 
intent of this <Aet 


any professional service, such as con 


fessional 
ing and includes 


sultation, investigation, evaluation, 


planning, or responsible supervision 
of any forestry activities in connection 
with any public or private lands, 
wherein the public welfare and prop 
erty is coneerned or involved when 
such professional service requires the 
appheation of forestry principles and 
aata The 
this Act shall 
of Registration for 


provided for by this Act 


used in 
Board 


For 


‘Board” as 


State 


term 
mean the 
Registered 


esters, 


II] State Board of 
for Foresters; 


Registration 
appointment of mem 
A state 
tration for Foresters is hereby created 
duty it shall be to administer 
the provisions of this Aet. The Board 
shall who 
shall be and appointed by 
the Governor of Georgia from among 
recommended by the 


s; terms: Soard of Regis- 


whose 
foresters, 


five 


eonsist ot 


selected 


ten nominees 
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Georgia Society of 
American and shall 
the qualifications required by Para- 
graph IV of this Act. Every member 
of the Board shall receive a certificate 


Chapter of the 


Foresters have 


of his appointment from the Governor 
and before beginning his term of of- 
fice shall file with the Secretary of 
State his written oath of affirmation 
for the faithful discharge of his offi- 
cial duty. The five 
initial Board will be appointed for 
terms of one, two, four and 
five years, respectively. On the ex 
piration of the term of any member 
of the initial board, the 
shall in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided appoint for a term of five years 
a registered having the 
qualifications required by Paragraph 
IV of this Act to take the place of 
the member whose term on said Board 
is expiring. If the Governor fails to 
make appointment in 90 days after 
expiration of any term, the Board 
shall make the necessary appointment. 
Each shall hold office until 
the expiration of the term for which 
such until 
a successor shall have been duly ap- 
pointed and shall have qualified. 


members of the 


three, 


Governor 


forester 


member 


member is appointed or 


IV. Qualification of members of the 
Board. Fach Board 
shall be a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of Mem- 
ber or Fellow of the Society of Amer- 
and shall 


practice of 


member of the 
Georgia, a 


ican Foresters, have been 


engaged in the forestry 


for at least ten years. 


V. Compensation and expenses of 
Board Members: Each 
Board shall receive a nominal sum of 
ten dollars per when actually 
attending to the work of the Board or 
for the 
necessary travel 
shall be 


traveling, 


member of the 
diem 
of any of its committees and 
time and, 
in addition 
bursed for all 


spent in 
thereto, 
actual 


rein- 
inei- 
dental and clerical expenses neces 
earrving out the 


Act, paid by the 


ineurred in 
this 
Treasurer out of the 


sarily 
provisions ol 
State 
Fund. 

VI. Removal of 
Board; 


remove any member of the 


General 


members of the 
vacancies: The Governor may 
soard for 
miseonduet, incompetency, or neglect 
of duty. Vacancies in the 
ship of the 
the unexpired term by 
only as provided in this Act. 


VII. Organization and meetings of 
the Board: The original 
said Board shall be 
pointed by the Governor within 30 
days after the passage of this Act. 


member 
filled for 
appointment 


Joard shall be 


members of 


named and ap- 
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The Board shall hold a meeting with- 
in 30 days after its members are first 
appointed and thereafter shall hold 
at least two regular meetings each 
year. Special meetings shall be held 
at such time and place as the by-laws 
of the Board may provide; provided 
that not more than one meeting may 
be held during any one calendar 
month. Notice of all meetings shall 
be given in such manner as the by- 
laws may provide. The Board shall 
elect or appoint annually the follow- 
ing officers: A Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman. The Joint Secretary of the 
State Examining Board shall serve as 
a Sesretary of the Board herein 
created in the same manner as _ pro- 
vided by Section 84-101 and 102 of 
the Georgia Code. A quorum of the 
Board shall consist of not less than 
three voting members. 

VIIT. Powers of the Board: The 
Board shall have the power to make 
all by-laws and rules, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of this 
State, which may be reasonably neces 
sary for the proper performance of 
its duties and the regulations of the 
proceedings before it. The Board shall 
adopt and have an official seal. In 
earrying into effect the provisions of 
this Act, the Board may, under the 
hand of its Chairman and the seal 
of the Board, subpoena witnesses and 
compel their attendance and may also 
require them to produce books, pa- 
pers, documents, ete. in a case in 
volving the revocation of a license or 
practicing or offering to practice un- 
der the title of registered forester 
without a license. Any member of the 
Board may administer oaths of affir- 
mation to witnesses appearing before 
the Board. Such witnesses officially 
called by the Board shall receive the 
same compensation and shall be re- 
imbursed for expenses in the same 
amount as the members of the Board 
as outlined in Section V of this Act. 
If any person shall refuse to testify 
or produce any books, papers, or 
documents, the Board may present its 
petition to any Court of competent 
jurisdiction, setting forth the facts, 
and thereupon such Court shall, in a 
proper case, issue its subpoena to such 
person, requiring his attendance be- 
fore said Court and there to testify or 
to produce such books, papers and 
documents, as may be deemed neces- 
sary and pertinent by the Board. Any 
person failing or refusing to obey the 
subpoena or order of said Court may 
be proceeded against in the same 
manner as for refusal to obey any 
other subpoena or order of said 
Court. 


IX. Receipts and Disbursements: 
The Secretary of the Joint Examining 
Board shall reeeive and account for 
all monies derived under the provi- 
sions of this Act, and shall pay the 
same monthly to the State Treasurer. 


X. Records and report: The Board 
shall keep a record of its proceedings 
and a register of all applications for 
registration, which register shall show 
the name, age, and residence of each 
applicant; the date of the application; 
the place of business of such appli- 
cant; his educational and other quali- 
fications; whether or not an examina- 
tion was required; whether the appli- 
cation was rejected; whether a license 
was granted; the date of the action 
of the Board; and such other informa 
tion as may be deemed necessary by 
the Board. The records of the Board 
shall be prima facie evidence of the 
proceedings of the Board set forth 
therein, and a_ transcript thereof, 
duly certified by the Secretary of the 
Board under seal, shall be admissible 
in evidence with the same force and 
effect as if the original were produced. 
Annually, as of June thirtieth, the 
Joard shall submit to the Governor a 
report of its transactions of the pre- 
ceding year. 

XI. Roster of Re gistered Foresters: 
A roster showing the names and places 
of business of all registered foresters 


qualified according to the provisions 
of this Act, shall be prepared by the 
Secretary of the Joint Examining 
Boards during the month of Mareh 
of each year. Copies of this roster 


shall be mailed to eacl# person so 
registered, placed on file with the See- 
retary of State, and furnished to the 
public upon request. 

XII. General 
Registration: The following shall be 
considered as minimum evidence satis- 
factory to the Board that the appli- 
cant is qualified for registration as a 


Requirements for 


registered forester; (1) Graduation 
from a curriculum in forestry of four 
years or more in a Sehool or College 
approved by the Board, and a specific 
record of an additional two years or 
more experience in forestry work of 
a character satisfactory to the Board, 
and indicating that the applicant is 
competent to practice forestry; (2) 
Or successfully passing a written ex- 
amination designed to show knowl 
edge and skill approximating that ob- 
tained through graduation from an 
approved four-year curriculum in for- 
estry, and a specifie record of six 
years or more of active practice in 
forestry work of a character satisfae- 
tory to the Board, and indicating that 
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the applicant is competent to prac- 
tice forestry, provided that after five 
vears from the date of enactment of 
this Act no person shall qualify as a 
registered forester excepting that per- 
son who shall have graduated from a 
curriculum in forestry of four years 
or more in a School or College ap- 
proved by the Board, and who has a 
specifie record of an additional two 
years or more of experience in for- 
estry work of a character satisfactory 
to the Board, and indicating that the 
applicant is competent to practice 
forestry; (3) Any person, who, on 
the effective date of this Act, shall 
have been engaged in the active prae- 
tice of forestry as defined in Section 
II of this Act, for at least ten years, 
shall be eligible for registration as a 
registered forester without reference 
to the requirements set forth in (1) 
and (2) of this Section, provided that 
he files application for registration 
with the Board within six months 
from the effective date of this Act, or 
the organization of the Board. The 
Board shall issue licenses only to those 
applicants who meet the requirements 
of this Section. Provided that no per- 
son shall be eligible for registration 
as a registered forester who is not of 
gsood character and reputation. In 
considering the qualifications of appli- 
eants, forestry teaching in depart- 
ment, school or college of Forestry 
shall be construed as forestry work. 
The completion of the Junior year 
of a curriculum in forestry in a sehoo!] 
or college approved by the Board shall 
be considered as equivalent to two years 
of active practice; the completion of 
the Senior year of a curriculum in for- 
estry, without graduation, in a school 
or college approved by the Board shall 
be considered as equivalent to three 
years of active practice. 

XIII. Application and Registration 
Fees: Applications for registration 
shall be made on forms prescribed and 
furnished by the Board; shall con- 
tain statements made under oath, 
showing the applicant’s education and 
a detailed summary of his technical 
work, and shall contain not less than 
five references, of whom three or more 
shall be foresters having personal or 
professional knowledge of his for- 
estry experience. The registration fee 
for a license as a “Registered For- 
ester” shall be ten dollars, five dol- 
lars of which shall accompany the 
application, the remaining five dol- 
lars of which to be paid before 
issuance of license. Should the appli- 
eant fail or refuse to remit the said 
remaining five dollars within thirty 
days after being notified, in the usual 


sae 


ace GEA ARAM IME 
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manner, that the applicant has sue- 
cessfully qualified, the applicant shall 
forfeit the right to have a 
issued and said applicant may be re 


license so 


quired to again submit an original ap- 
plication and pay an original fee 
therefor. Should the Board deny the 
ssuance of a license to any appli- 
cant the initial fee deposited shall be 
retained by the Board as an applica 
tion fee 

XIV. 


examinations are 


When 


required, they shall 


E.ramination: written 
he held at such time and place as the 
Board shall The 
if procedure shall he prescribed by 
the Board. A 


examination 


determine methods 


eandidate failing on 
may apply for re-ex 
umination at the expiration of six 
months and will be re-examined with 
Sub 


additional fee. 


will be 


out payment of 


sequent examination granted 


ipon payment of a fee to be deter- 


mined by the Board. 
XV The Board — shall 


ssue a license upon payment of regis 


Licenses: 


tration fee as provided for in this Aet 
to any applicant, who, in the opinion 
of the isfactorily 
ll the requirements ol this 
the full name 


joard, has sat met 
Aet. Li 
of the 


number 


censes shall show 
registrant, shall have a serial 
ind shall be the Chairman 
of the Board and the Secretary of the 
Joint 

of the 


signed by 


Examining Boards under seal 
Board The issuance of a li 
the Board shall be 


named 


ense by evidence 
that the 
titled to all the rights and privileges 
while the said 
unrevoked or 


person herein is er 
of a registered forester 
license remains 
Plans, 


and reports 


unex 
pired maps, specifications 
issued by a_ registrant 
shall be with his name 
number during the life of the 
license, but it shall be a 


misdemeanor for 


endorsed and 
license 
registrant's 
anvone to endorse 
eny documents with said name and li 
cense number after the license of the 
named the i has 
or has heen revoked, 
shall have 


It shall be a misde 


registrant expired 
rid li ense 
been rer 

ristered toreste! 
ication, 


have : 


} - 
charge 


XVI 
Licenses shall 


month of December 


piration 
expire on 
of the 


their issuance of renewal and 


me invalid on that date unless 
ewed., It shall be the 
"y et the Joint 


Boards to notify, at } 


duty of the 
Examining 


Secreta 


s last registered 


address, every person registered un 
der this Act, of the date of the ex- 
piration of his license and the amount 
cf the fee that shall be required for 
its renewal for one year; such notice 
shall be mailed at least one month in 
advance of the date of the expiration 
The Board shall, each 
vear, prior to issuing renewal notices 
for the 
renewal fee for 
shall not 
Renewal of licenses for the fol- 
be affected at 
December 


of said lieense 


ensuing year, fix the annual 


licenses which fee 
exceed the sum of five dol 
lars 
lowing year 


may any 


time during the month of 
of the year in which such license has 
been issued or renewed by the pay 
fixed by 


may 


renewal fee so 
Such 
during the 
months by the payment of an addi 


ment of the 
the Board 


be renewed 


licenses also 


ensuing ten 


tional fee of fifty cents for each month, 


or fraction thereof that 
the fixed fee is delayed be 
vond the The 
Board shall make an exception to 


the foregoing renewal provisions in the 


payment of 
renewal 


month of December 


ease of a person who is in the Armed 
Services of the United States. 
XVII. 


Corporations ; 


Partnerships, and 
shall be 
individual 


Firms, 
Registration 
determined upon a basis of 
personal qualifications. No firm, com 
pany, partnership or corporation can 
be licensed 


XVIII. Re 


a resident of 


tprocity: \ person not 


and having no estab 


lished place of business in Georgia, or 
who has recently become a_ resident 
thereof, may use the title of registered 


toreste! previded : (1) Such 


person 


is legally licensed as a registered for 
country, and 
evidence to the Board 
The State 


which he is so licensed 


ester in his own state or 
has submitted 
that he is so heensed: (2) 
or country in 
these rules of revi 


observes same 


procity in regard to persons licensed 


inder the provisions of this Act 
XIX 
of Lice 


rower to 


and Re 


Soard shall have the 


Rerocations 
The 
revoke the 


found 


issuance 
ses: 
license of any 
who: Is guilty by 
the Board of 


competency, or 


registrant 
gross negligence, mm 

misconduet In the 
practice of forestry. The Board is 
| to designate a person or 


cmpowerer 


persons to investigate and report 


to it 


upon charges of fraud, deceit, 


t 
Oss 


incompetency or 


other usconduet in eonnection with 


ny forestry practice 


against 
int, as mav come to its 
Such person o1 
Board 


compensation 


persons so 
shall receive 
shall be 
reimbursed for expenses in the 


designated by the 
the same and 


same 
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amount as the Board as outlined in 
Section V of this Act. Any person may 
prefer charges of fraud, deceit, gross 
negligence, incompetency or miscon- 
duct in connection with any forestry 
practice, against any registrant. Such 
charges shall be in writing, shall be 
sworn to by the person making them 
and shall be filed with the Secretary 
of the Joint Examining Boards. All 
charges, unless dismissed by the Board 
as unfounded or trivial, shall be 
heard by the Board 
months after the date on 
shall have been preferred. 


within three 


which they 


The 


and place for said hearing shall be 


time 


fixed by the Board, and a copy of the 
charges, together with a notice of the 
time and place of the hearing, shall be 
personally served on, or mailed to the 
last known address of 
thirty days before the date 


such registrant, 
at least 
At any hearing, 
shall 


personally 


fixed for the hearing. 


the accused registrant have the 
right to 


counsel, to 


appear and by 


cross-examine Witnesses 
appearing against him, and to produce 
evidence and witnesses in his own de 
fense. If, 
members of the 


hearing three 
Board 
in favor of finding the accused guilty, 
the Board shall revoke the 


such Any appli 


after such 


or more vote 


license of 


registered forester. 


eant whose license has been revoked 


as above may apply for a review of 


the proceedings with reference to 


his license by any 


The 
such 


such revocation of 


Court of competent jurisdiction 


only record to be considered in 
appeal shall be the record made be 


New 
be presented to the 


fore the Board. evidence must 


Joard, In session, 
before it may be used in court 


The 
sufficient, 


pro 


ceedings. Board, for reasons it 


may deem may reissue a 


license to any whose license 


revoked by 


person 


has been three or more 


members of the Board who vote in 


favor of such reissuance. A new li 
cense, to replace any license revoked, 
lost, destroyed, or mutilated, may be 


issued, subject to the rules of the 


Board, and a charge of three dollars 
made for such issuance 

XX. Violations and Penalties: Any 
person shall offer to 
practice the profession ot forestry as 
this 
without being registered or exempted 


who practice or 


a registered forester in State, 


in accordance with the 


this Act, or any 


provisions ot 


person who shall use 


in connection with his name or other 


wise assume, use or advertise any 


title or description tending to convey 


the Impression that he is a registered 


forester, without being registered or 


accordanee with the pro 
this Act, or 


exempted in 


visions ol any person 
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who shall present or attempt to use as 
his own the license of another, or any 
shall any false or 
evidence of kind to the 
Board or any member thereof in ob- 


person who 


give 
forged any 


taining a license, or any person who 
shall attempt to use an expired or 
revoked 


partnership or corporation who shall 


license, or any person, firm, 
violate any of the provisions of this 
Act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
thereof shall be 
hundred dol 


dol- 


Board, or 


conviction 
than 
lars nor more than 
lars for each 
such 


and upon 


fined not less one 
five hundred 


offense. 
person or may be 
designated bythe Board to act in its 
stead, is empowered to prefer charges 
for any violations of this Act in any 
Court of competent jurisdiction. It 
shall be the duty of all duly consti 
tuted officers of the law of this State, 
or any political subdivision thereof, 
to enforce the provisions of this Act 
firms, 
violat- 
ing the same. The Attorney General 
of the State and his Assistants shall 
act as legal advisor of the Board and 
may 


and to prosecute any persons, 


partnerships, or corporations 


render such legal assistance as 
be necessary in carrying out the pro- 
of this Aet. 


visions 


XXI 


laws 


That all 

conflict 
with the provisions of this Act be and 
If any 
shall be held 
shall not 


Repealing Clause: 


and parts of laws in 
the same are hereby repealed. 
provision of this Aet 
unconstitutional, the same 


apply to other provisions hereof. 


Interpretation and Comment 


Before the mechanics of the act 
are there 
points of more than casual interest 
which should be emphasized. 

The basie philosophy of the act 
forth in the last two 
Paragraph I, General 
Provisions, which state: ‘*‘ Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued as preventing any person, 
firm, partnership or corporation 
from practicing forestry; or man- 
aging his own timberlands, wood- 
lands or forest, or from operating 
the removal of any products there- 
from, in any manner desired. This 
Act is for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the public.’’ 

The first the first of 
these sentences, states definitely, if 
indirectly, that none shall be de- 
prived of the opportunity of at- 
tempting to earn his living by the 
practice of forestry. Thus, the fun- 


discussed, are several 


Is set sen- 


tences of 


clause in 


damental rights of the individual 
are protected and emphasized. It 
is this clause that made the act a 
permissive one, and without which 
it is doubtful if the bill would have 
ever been accepted by a majority 
of the foresters in Georgia. It is 
especially interesting to note, how- 
ever, that there was a strong mi- 
nority who contended that a per- 
missive act would be a weak act. 
Counter to this was the feeling that 
a permissive act was fundamentally 
stronger than a compulsory act, in 
that there would be no compulsion 
of any kind to force a forester, or 
one doing forestry work, to regis- 
ter other than the compulsion that 
would come from the public in its 
desire to employ those whose qual- 
ifications had been attested to by 
registration. 

The 
of the 
from consideration 
contention that the act is, 
can be, a stepping stone to public 
regulation of private forestry prac- 
tice. 

The second sentence, stating that 
the act is for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the public, by omission 
reaffirms the belief that foresters 
can stand and prosper on their own 
merits, without legal protection 
from those who would 
upon their field of endeavor. 

The act contains several ‘‘ checks 
and balances,’’ especially in regard 
to State Board of Registration 
members who will have the respon- 
sibility of administering the act. 
The shall five 
members, appointed from ten nom- 
inees who shall be nominated by 
the Georgia Chapter of the Society 
of American Foresters. Thus, a 
balance as to appointees is kept 
between the Governor and the 
Chapter. Likewise, although the 
Governor makes all appointments, 
the members of the board are ap- 
pointed for staggered terms of five 
vears each, and the Governor of 
Georgia is elected for a four-year 
term and cannot succeed himself. 
On the other hand, the Governor 
may remove any member of the 
board for misconduct, inecompe- 
tency, or neglect of duty, but 
vacancies can be filled only from 
Georgia Chapter nominations. 


the first 
removes 


second clause, in 


above sentences, 
any possible 


or ever 


encroach 


board consist of 
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Mention in the act of the Joint 
Secretary of the State Examining 
Boards (in Paragraphs VII, IX, 
XI, and others) deserves a word 
of explanation for those not ac- 
quainted with the Georgia system 
in regard to such boards. The 
Secretary of the State Examining 
Boards maintains an office and 
staff for all state examining boards 
such as pharmacy, engineering. 
forestry, and others, and serves as 
secretary for each of the boards. 
This eliminates undue duplication 
of effort, and leads to efficieney in 
administration. 

Another item of considerable in- 
terest which was originally written 
into the bill, but which was strick- 
en upon legal advice, was a state- 
ment in Paragraph XIX, Revoca- 
tion and Re-issuance of Licenses, 
which stated that the board would 
have the power to revoke the license 
of any registrant who violated the 
Code of Ethics of the Society of 
American Foresters. This, it was 
advised, would likely be declared 
unconstitutional under the Georgia 
Constitution, since it would give 
to an organization outside the state 
the power to set standards over 
which the state had no control. 
This is an interesting sidelight 
which might well be considered by 
those in other states who are con- 
templating similar bills. The en- 
tire Paragraph XIX, as _ finally 
written in the bill, was carefully 
examined by legal counsel to make 
sure that it would not deprive a 
registrant, whose license had been 
revoked, from all rights under 
‘“due process of law’’ and thereby 
nullify the powers of the board in 
regard to the maintenance of high 
standards. 

For the same reasons, as men- 
tioned above, it was advised to 
strike from Paragraph XII, Gen- 
eral Requirements for Registra- 
tion, all references to accreditation 
of forestry schools by the Society 
of American Foresters. The bill 
originally stated that graduation 
from a curriculum in forestry in 
a School or College accredited by 
the Society of American Foresters 
or approved by the board, would 
be acceptable as partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for registra- 
tion. In rewriting the bill, the 
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committee attempted to overcome 
the legal objection by giving the 
board additional power by adding 
the word ‘‘and,’’ so that the state- 
ment would read: ‘*. . . accredited 
by the Society of American For- 
and/or by the 

.’ This was again de- 
by legal 


esters approved 
Board. 
clared 
counsel, 


unsatisfactory 


and it was necessary to 


eliminate all reference to acered- 
itation by the Society of American 
Foresters, and leave approval of 
schools or colleges entirely in the 
hands of the board. Of course the 
board will undoubtedly be guided 
in its decisions by the aceredita- 
reports of the Society of 
American Foresters 

A point of 
which might well be studied by 


tion 


general interest, 
who contem- 
plate a licensing act, is the two- 
pronged reciprocity clause, Para- 
graph XVIII, Reciprocity. This 
paragraph gives to those who have 
no established place of business in 
Georgia, or who have recently be- 


those in other states 


come residents of Georgia the right 
to use the title of Registered For- 
ester, in Georgia, providing they 
are legally licensed in their own 
state or country, and the state or 
which they are so li- 
these 
or reciprocity in regard to per- 
Georgia 


country in 


cCense d observes Save rules 


sons licensed under the 
Act. This is reciprocity in the true 
sense of the term, and will eall for 
close cooperation between the for- 
estry licensing boards of the va- 


rious states, as they are formed in 


the future, 

Although the act is a permissive 
one, acceptance of registration 
carries responsibility. The permis- 
sive clause pertains to obtaining a 
license, and does not specify, nor 
imply that the licensee may use the 
Registered Forester’ only 
when he sees fit. In faet in Para- 
graph XV, Licenses, it definitely 
states: ‘‘ Plans, maps, specifications 
and reports issued by a registrant 
shall be endorsed with his name 
and license number. .. .”’ It should 
also be noted in Paragraph XVII, 
Firms, Partnerships and Corpora- 
that registration is to be 
based upon individual 
qualifications; and that no 
partnership, nor corporation can 
be licensed. Thus, licensing shall 
be on a strictly personal basis and 
qualifica- 


term 


tions, 
personal 
firm, 


intimate professional 
tions. 

As for the qualifications neces- 
sary for registration, they are 
definitely stated in the act, in 
Paragraph XII. Briefly, without 
attempting to list the qualifying 
phrases, there are three categories 
under which an applicant may 
qualify: (1) A forestry graduate 
who has had two or more years of 
forestry experience; (2) a gradu- 
ate or non-graduate who has sue- 
cessfully passed a written exam- 
ination prepared by the board, and 
who has had six or more years of 
forestry experience ; or, (3) any 
person who, on the effective date 
of the act has had ten years of for- 
This last cate- 


estry experience. 


Log Rules 
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gory was written into the bill to 
include many of the older men 
who, although not forestry gradu- 
ates, are accepted members of the 
profession of forestry. It should 
be noted, however, that this com- 
monly termed  ‘‘grandfather 
clause’’ applies only for a term of 
six months from the effective date 
of the act, or the organization of 
the board. Also of importance, is 
the time limitation placed upon 
category (2). Following the state- 
ment of qualifications in category 
(2), in the act, it is stated that 
only category (1) will apply after 
a period of five years has elapsed 
from the date of enactment of the 
act. Considering, therefore, all 
three categories and the time limits 
involved, the act becomes progres- 
sively stronger as time elapses, 
finally being restricted to forestry 
graduates alone. 

The act, as passed, can undoubt- 
edly be improved upon. It is, how- 
ever, the first of its kind in the 
United States and most likely the 
forerunner of many to come. It 
was written in favor of the major- 
ity opinion of nearly 300 members 
of the Georgia Chapter, all of 
whom had both verbal and written 
opportunities to discuss the bill, 
and who then voted its acceptance. 
From a_ philosophical viewpoint, 
the majority opinion in favor of a 
permissive act versus the strong 
favor of a 
furnish an 


minority opinion in 
compulsory act, will 
interesting topie for discussion for 


vears to come. 


‘*There are now in use in the United States and Canada over forty 


different log rules for board feet. 


Many of them are admitted to be 


inaccurate and unfair by their users, who continue to employ them be- 
cause a satisfactory rule is not known or is not readily available. 
‘‘The author has endeavored to collect all the rules in use in the 


United States and Canada. 


almost absurd. 


Many of them are defective, and some are 
The Seribner, Doyle, and New Hampshire rules have 


been given in full, the first two being the ones in most common use 
throughout the country and the last being the best caliper log rule.’ 
From The Woodsman’s Handbook by Henry Solon Graves, 1903. 





The Next Fifty Years In Watershed 
Management’ 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT &@s a Con- 
cept is relatively new in American 
forestry. It implies the manage- 
ment of an watershed 
basis. It implies the integrated 
management of all the resources in 
It is the multiple pur- 
area 
the 


area on a 


that area. 
pose idea applied to a unit 
having one thing in common 
stream. 

Foresters of the past half cen- 
tury have had many concepts of 
management. These have been con- 
cerned primarily with single re- 
range, wildlife, 
recreation, and the like. Often, 
they have believed these to contain 
objectives. 


sources—timber, 


many multi - purpose 
Indeed, at times they have consid- 
ered almost any one of these sep- 
arate and single concepts to em- 
But 
as time has passed, it has become 
increasingly clear that timber man- 
agers are little with 
anything other than timber pro- 
duction, that wildlife managers are 
concerned with little else but fish 
Only rarely does one 


brace all forestry objectives. 


concerned 


and game. 
truly find real multi-purpose for- 
est management, but where this is 
found, the major objective is wa- 
tershed management. 

Today, watershed management is 
coming to have a definite and spe- 
cific meaning. It includes many of 
the connotations with 
conservation : ‘‘the wise use of nat- 
resources.’’ Watershed man- 
is the wise use of forest 


associated 


ural 
agement 
and litter and humus, soil, under- 
story and ground cover, brush and 
range, fish and animal life, crops 
and pasture, the land and the wa- 
ter. All the 
man’s varied activities within one 


resources and all of 


area are so geared together that 
the machine operates with every- 
thing synchronized and completely 
meshed. 

Forestry has flirted with the wa- 
tershed concept for a long time. 
The Weeks Law contained the 


1Paper delivered at a meeting of the 
Division of Watershed Management, So 
of American Foresters, Washing 
December 15, 1950. 


eiety 
ton, D.C. 


germ when it stimulated thinking 
of the forest in terms of water. The 
Clarke-MeNary Act held another. 
But by and large, much early 
thinking was on a relatively nar- 
row plane. To many foresters, wa- 
tershed protection meant little or 
no use of watershed lands, and pro- 
tection forestry meant locking up 
the resources. This was largely a 
negative approach, and because so, 
foresters lost sight of the major 
objectives of an earlier day. Grad- 
ually they have become so com- 
mercial minded that now the feel- 
ing in the profession is that wa- 
tershed management is ordinary or 
everyday forestry. Most under- 
stand that watershed management 
means harvesting the ferest as 
usual, logging as the logger does, 
grazing according to the mode, 
roads anywhere, and fire control 
adequate to commercial 
losses in forest or range. 

It is against this back-drop that 
the Watershed Management Divi- 
sion of the Society has come into 
being. But what is its objective, 
what is its task, what should be its 
aims? 

The chief task of this Division is 
to show the foresters of America 
that watershed management is pos- 
itive, not negative; that it is es- 
sential, not merely desirable; that 
multiple purpose management can 
be achieved, that integration of 
must be the rule. It must 
show that to achieve real water- 
shed management, the whole land 
area must be the unit, with the 
waters as the common theme. 

Watershed management  em- 
braces all land above a given point 
on a stream. But as foresters are 
concerned with the so-called ‘‘ wild 
land’’ phase, we shall have to be 
content with only a partial seg- 
ment. Actually we can foresee a 
time when the Society of American 
Foresters and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society will jointly meet to 
discuss and plan watershed man- 
agement. The separation of the 
forest from the range, the farm 
woodlot from the pasture, and both 


prevent 


uses 
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Edward N. Munns 


Division of Forest Influences, U. 8S. For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C. 


from cropland, is an artificial one. 
Actually the whole subject of land 
use is involved — forests, fields, 
farms, cities, industries. 

Today we direct our attention 
mainly to one segment, the forest 
and related areas. These are the 
main and immediate responsibility 
of the forester; although, as citi- 
zens interested in the broad re- 
gional problems of our country, we 
have the obligation to make our 
voices heard whenever watershed 
treatments may affect man’s well 
being—favorably or unfavorably. 
Today we are also concerned with 
administrative and technical man- 
agement as it affects the water re- 
sources. 

It is not necessary here to speci- 
fy the various relations between 
land and water. It is sufficient to 
point out that these relations are 
extremely close; they are known in 
greater or less degree by many, 
they are more or less accepted by 
foresters and others, they are un- 
derstood by some, they are really 
appreciated by only a few. 

Our appraisal of the future is 
based simply on the watershed 
management program needed to- 
day. What we of today believe 
needs to be done, will not only be 
accomplished but exceeded in fifty 
years. The conservationists of 
1900 probably did not imagine, 
much less foresee, the progress that 
forestry would make in the past 
half century. Today our imagina- 
tion is probably far too limited to 
make predictions for the year 2000. 
The best we can do is to consider 
the future in the light of present 
day needs. 


Watershed Survey 


First among things necessary in 
the next half century will be water- 
shed surveys. These surveys will 
appraise conditions as they exist. 
They will describe for each signifi- 
cant watershed, the status of the 
land and water resources, and the 
factors that enter into the prob- 
lem. They will point out the prob- 
lems. They will describe what is 
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needed in their solution. Because 
they will be based upon field stud- 
they will where 
most past studies have been gen- 
eral. The Copeland report pre- 
sented one type of picture, the 
National Resources Planning Board 
another. Today, the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commis- 


ies, be specific 


outlining problems of a 
third type. Much more is required, 


more than is provided in the pres- 


sion 1S 


ent so-called watershed flood con- 
trol surveys, although these do out- 
line some of the major objectives 

Thus, before there can be water- 
shed management, must 
know what they have to work with 
what is on the 


how 


foresters 


They must know 
its condition, and 
This 
will be required for all types of 


watershed, 
it’s being used information 
vegetation, the soil, and the water 
wherever found 

Of surveys there seems no end 
We have topographic surveys, soil 
timber 
surveys, and flood control surveys 
There Almost 
everything associated with the land 


surveys, surveys, range 


are many others 
that has value has been examined 
But though these appraisals help 
define the 
they do not provide the essential 


resources of an area, 
data which will tell us what water 
It is 
quite evident that the soil survey 


shed management is required 


ors know little and apparently care 


nothing for watershed problems 
Timber surveyors tell us only a lit- 
the 
and certainly they are unacquaint 


ed with 


tle even of timber resource, 
conditions 
Wlood control surveyors generally 


hydrologic 


consider chiefly the flood aspect of 
the water problem and that in a 
very general 


way; underlying 


causes, social and economic, as well 


as many physical conditions are 


What 
the 
than a positive sort 


neglected economics is in 


volved is of negative rather 

Watershed management requires 
a survey that can bring 
all the important factors 
eal, physical, hydrologic, economie, 
and social. Vegetation will be 
evaluated not only in respect to its 
type, volume, and usefulness, but 
also as to its effective use of water 
and its degree of soil stabilization. 
Soil will be viewed not as an iso- 


together 
biologi- 


lated component but in relation to 
the vegetation it supports, and the 
water it holds and transmits. Wa- 
ter will be measured to determine 
the watershed 
and its availability for use both on 
and off the watershed. Economics 
will help determine how the area 
got into its present condition and 
what are the values society may 
Finally social will 
assist in appraising opportunities 
for getting the job done. 
What will the surveys 
They will indicate how much water 
is available and much 
They will reveal where the water 
whether to plants, to stream- 
flow, to underground reservoiis, or 
to the air. 
portunities for hastening flow, de- 
creasing flow, regulating flow, and 
They will 
show areas and types which can be 
used without danger as well as 
those that should not be used. They 


its disposition on 


reap. factors 


reveal? 


how soil. 


LOeS ; 


They will disclose op- 


improving its quality. 


will also show the human relations 
of use and need. 

Who make surveys?! 
Only trained in watershed 
management objectives can do the 
job. They will have to be well ae- 
quainted with the region, familiar 
with plant and soil indicators of 


9 


will such 


men 


watershed condition and with wa- 
tershed and understand the 
physical, social, and economic prob- 


uses, 


lems. 
the survey, it will have to be pri- 
marily a federal undertaking. This 
ought not to stand in the way of 
cooperation however between vari- 


As for the responsibility of 


ous other agencies, primarily states 
or groups of states. Re-surveys will 
take 


care of changing physical and eco 


be necessary at intervals to 
nomie conditions. 

llow are we voing to get these 
surveys? They will come in much 
the way that other 
have been brought into being. They 


same surveys 
have come through public support 
engendered by the efforts of those 
who appreciated, believed in, and 
worked for these goals. Some of 
those who will lead the way to wa- 
tershed surveys are perhaps mem- 
bers of this Division. On their side 
will be the conditions which em- 
phasize the need for these surveys. 
The need will grow as watershed 
conditions worsen and demands on 
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Our 
public 


the water resources inerease. 
task now is to 
opinion. 


awaken 


Protection Requirements 

With survey data available, pro- 
tection requirements for the water- 
prepared. 
would be 
according to intensity of water use 
and the potential hazard to the wa- 
ter 


sheds can be Some 


classification necessary 


resource under various forms 
intensity of Roughly, 
there would be perhaps four pro- 
tection Zone 1 would con- 
sist of areas on which no use of any 
kind would be permitted because of 
their importance to water supplies 
and their high damage potential 
under The greatest area in 
this category will be those water- 


and use. 


zones. 


use. 


sheds which under heavy use have 
so deteriorated that full protection 
is required for recovery. In time 
full recovery may permit limited 
use of some areas. These are truly 
‘**protection forests.”’ 

Zone 2 
limited use such as grazing, reerea- 
tion, and timber cutting would be 
permitted. 


forests.’”’ 


includes areas on which 


These are ‘* protective 
Zone 3 would be an ex- 
tension of the second providing for 
all uses on a somewhat restricted 
Finally, 
there would be areas of general use 


basis as seasonal use. 
upon which there would be no re- 
strictions (Zone 4). 

The zone assigned each water- 
the protection required 
would be subject to change either 
as conditions on the 
the watershed re- 
greater or 


shed or 


watershed 
change or as 
sources assume lesser 
For instance, a heav- 


ily timbered watershed requiring 


importance. 


full protection because of proximi- 
ty to a municipal reservoir may be 
reclassified say from Zone 2 to 3 as 
new logging techniques permit re- 
moval of timber without initiating 
surface runoff and erosion. Else- 
urban and __ industrial 
growth may require that new re- 
strictions be placed on watershed 
use to guarantee water of the de- 
sired quality or to guarantee 
water replenishment to 
some distant user. 

In the next 50 years, public 
ownership will be directed more 
and more towards watershed objec- 


where, 


ground 
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tives. The early Weeks Law had 
this much in mind, but the Clarke- 
MeNary Act stimulated other types 
of federal forest land ownership. 
Those acquisitions excited states 
and more recently, municipalities 
to take an interest in publie own- 
ership of watershed lands. 

Zoning of land will this 
movement. Watershed surveys will 


assist 


lead to zoning, and delineation of 
areas will guide acquisition. Public 
attention will be directed first to 
the high hazard areas. These with- 
out question should be in the hands 
of some public agency—federal or 
which have and carry 
through long-time publie policies 
undertake 
not yield economic returns. 
in strong public 


state can 
measures that do 
Only 
hands can the 
public values in protection forests 
of Zone 1 be realized. 

The public should also own and 
control the greater part of Zone 2. 
As limited 
private ownership could 
not afford to aceept the reduced in- 


and 


use of resources is re- 


quired, 
come this implies. Federal, state, 
and local public agencies will be 
concerned. 

In Zone 3 there will be some pub- 
It should be limited 
to certain border 
tween Zones 2 


lie ownership. 
line areas as be- 
and 3, or will in- 
clude important areas of local sig- 
Here and local 
public groups will take the lead, 


nificance. states 


though there could be some exten- 
federal 
timber production or 


sion of acquisition for 


social pur- 
poses. 

Public ownership is not essential 
in Zone 4. 

Today many state and local gov- 
ernments are not doing their job 
They have lands but 


adequately. 


they give them no care, no protec- 
tion, no management. Regardless 
of watershed values they are han- 
dled for exploitation 
alone. 

To meet protection requirements 


resource 


federal acquisition should, in gen- 


eral, include ‘‘non-use areas’’ or 


areas on inter-state streams, or 
areas which form sizable portions 
of watersheds above federal public 
engineering works. State owner- 
ship would include areas of limited 
or restricted use and especially in 
watershed units largely intra-state 


in character. Cities and counties 
would perhaps be most interested 
in acquiring the lands in their own 
water yielding areas. 

How will this be done? How 
will these areas be acquired? There 
have been many proposals for ae- 
quisition of ‘wildlands for water- 
Results in forty 
years have not been outstanding, 


shed protection. 


but progress has been made. The 
strength of a public acquisition 
pregram for watershed purposes 
would lie in its publie support. 
From watershed survey data, each 
community could be informed as 
to the source of its water and con- 
dition of the watershed from which 
it comes. From this it would de- 
termine whether public ownership 
would provide the needed adminis- 
tration and management. Similar 
information would be made avyail- 
able to irrigation and conservation 
districts, states, and other public 
bodies. Such information would 
help the public understand the 
values involved. Once the public 
is aroused as to is will 
find the proteet its in- 


terests. 


needs, it 
way to 


Public Management 


Public ownership of watershed 
land should but does not necessar- 
ily mean desirable or proper water- 
shed management. This is recog- 
nized by all those who have seen 
the public 
lands at City lands 
have been handled ; 
state lands neglected ; 
federal lands misused. Were there 
a proper understanding of water- 
shed management by all public for- 
estry agencies, there would be no 


management of some 


close range. 
improperly 


have been 


great unhealed skid-roads follow- 
ing logging on public forests, there 
would be no raw gullies scarring 
the public range, there would be 
the public 
also be a 


no roadside sores on 
lands. There would 
greater interest in the soil and its 
cover by public foresters and ad- 
ministrators. And there would be 
far less sediments in our _ reser- 
voirs. Because of lip service rather 
than intelligent and thinking serv- 
ice to watershed management, tim- 
ber is sold without adequate restric- 
tions as to its removal, logging 
methods destructive to soil and wa- 
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ter resources are permitted, de- 
structive range practices are toler- 
ated, roads are built where they 
should not be. 

Public forestry does not neces- 
sarily mean any better watershed 
forestry than private forestry, or 
better range use than private use. 
But, where forest and other prac- 
tices on private land are dominated 
by commercial motives, those on 
public lands should be concerned 
with public values not always mea- 
sured in strictly economic terms. 

The need, therefore, is great for 
an awakened the 
part of all public land administra- 
tors. It is anticipated that the next 
fifty years will see a growing alert- 
ness to public responsibility, an 
alertness that will look upon water 
no less than trees as part of the 
crop, that will look upon the soil 
as a real resource, not as so much 
dirt. 


conscience on 


Public Controls 


Besides requiring public owner- 
ship, watershed management will 
require some public control of cer- 
tain watershed lands. There has 
been much debate within the So- 
ciety in the past quarter century 
over public controls. The matter 
is not ended with the recent Socie- 
ty ballot. Controls of some kind 
are essential and will come, wheth- 
er federal, state, or local. Perhaps 
some of the difficulties in the recent 
situation might have been avoided 
had there been a different basis of 
approach. Federal regulation will 
have to come if for no other reason 
than for the nation to protect its 
tremendous investments in various 
river development programs. The 
cost prospect is 
about 25 billion dollars. Many of 
these projects will be affected di- 
rectly or indirectly by practices in 
the wildlands above them. The na- 
tion cannot afford to undertake 
costly public works to have them 
and the civilization based upon 
them threatened with extinction 
because of sedimentation or other 
damage resulting from land abuse. 

Legislation will come about only 
as the public comes to understand 
that the tax dollars spent on pub- 
lie water resource projects are be- 
ing destroyed or wasted by land 


of those now in 
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misuse. Within the next half cen- 
tury many of us will see federal 
regulation covering the use of all 
watershed lands above large, fed- 
eral public works or on interstate 
streams. We 
state controls on land use practices 


can expect strong 


above works of local significzace 
and of intrastate We 
also expect state or other local pub- 
lands af- 
industrial 


value can 
lic regulation apply to 
fecting local public or 
water supplies. 


Watershed Restoration — 
Erosion Control 
The prev ious discussion has been 
entirely concerned with the protee- 
tion phases of watershed manage- 
ment, public acquisition, and pub 
These deal pro 
tecting what we Another 
broad phase of the watershed man 


lic controls with 


now have 


agement program is restoration, 
the healing of damaged watersheds 
problems ot flood 


that 


Here are many 


and erosion control must be 
solved 
Flood 
trol are not synonymous. Their dif- 
the frequency of 
their occurrence. While erosion oe- 


curs during time of floods, it also 


control and erosion con- 


ference lies in 


occurs during non-flood precipita- 
tion. Of the two, erosion is perhaps 
the more serious. 
Erosion control is 
all the uses of the watershed. 


involved in 
Gen- 
erally speaking, all land uses car- 
ried to extreme will initiate 
sion. Since there has been but lit- 
tle restraint on the use of wildland 
watersheds, some uses have already 
gone to that extreme. It is not 
surprising therefore that accel- 
erated erosion is prevalent. 

No one really knows the magni- 
tude of the erosion control job. 
Most of the published data on the 
subject refer to agricultural Jands. 
related 


erTro- 


Concerning forest and 


areas, perhaps it is significant that 


most erosion control literature 
deals with the oceurrence of ero- 
sion under a wide variety of con- 
Seldom is there a report 


describes 


ditions. 
which 
has been 


areas where 
sion controlled. Litera- 
ture dealing with the public lands 


ero- 


gives data as to acres reseeded or 
reforested, fire lines built, miles of 
road or telephone, or returns from 


timber sales. But although all of 
us are familiar with the occurrence 
of erosion, there are no reports 
from any agency giving acreage 
either where accelerated erosion oc- 
curs or where it was halted. Is this 
not significant in itself? 

Erosion control must become the 
number one restoration job in wa- 
tershed management. How can it 
be done? First, on publicly owned 
wildland 
trol will have to be recognized as a 


watersheds, erosion con- 
first concern of the land adminis- 
trators. Eroding 
and washing road banks should be 


slopes. gullies. 
considered just as serious an indi- 
cator of a poor job done as reports 
fire Control of 
accelerated erosion should become 


of high damage. 
as acceptable a statistic for report- 
ing progress as timber sale receipts 
managed 

should 


Acres revegetated and 
without grazing 


rank in the public agency reports 


damage 


along with number of stock grazed. 

Just as long as public forestry 
agencies do not report on erosion 
conditions or on control successes or 
failures, we can be sure that water- 
shed management has not arrived. 
When a state forester or any other 
publie official shows in his reports 
that he is as interested in control- 
ling erosion as he is in a new camp- 
ground, then that state 
achieved a watershed management 
That a state has 
been mentioned is no reflection 
upon any state: this applies equal- 
ly well to a federal or publie for- 
ester or a city water manager. 

On privately owned lands ero- 
sion control is often thought to be 
out of the question. It is not. Ero- 
control can be obtained 
preven- 


has 


consciousness. 


sion 
through regulation of use 
tion is better than a cure. In areas 
of less than national significance, 
subsidy payments might help. Such 
subsidies could take various forms 
such as tax exemptions, public as- 
sistance such as loans or credit, or 
outright payment. But should the 
public pay a person for being a 
good citizen? When erosion con- 
trol measures are needed and pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be depended 
upon to make the necessary invest- 
ments or maintenance, public aec- 
tion is the only answer. And to 
safeguard public investments, pub- 
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lic ownership is essential. 

Once the soil is stabilized on 
our wildland watersheds, future 
erosion control will be erosion pre- 
vention. This will require real 
management, the exercise of con- 
siderable judgment, and skill. For 
administrators of public land, this 
will require increasing responsibil- 
ity as it means restricting land use 
and at times land income. On pri- 
vate lands, it will be a necessary 
phase of regulated use because ero- 
sion prevention must be one of the 
bases for public regulation. No 
other alternative can be considered 
as the effects of initiating acceler- 
ated erosion will be too well 
ognized. 


rec- 


Watershed Restoration — 
Water Control 


Watershed 


volves water control. 


restoration also in- 
Here the ob- 
jective in some cases is to reduce 
flood peaks, in others to increase 
water yields, or to decrease losses. 
The control of floods whose source 
is watersheds which either in part 
or whole have been rendered hy- 
unsafe through 
structive land practices, is the ma- 
jor water problem and will be for 
many We know no more 
about the magnitude of the prob- 
lem than we know about the mag- 
nitude of the erosion control task. 

Water control for the purpose of 
increasing water yields through 
the manipulation of vegetation of- 
the interesting 
and attractive aspects of watershed 
management. It is possible and is 
coming. It implies positive action 
as contrasted to the negative as- 
pects of controls 
manage- 


drologically de- 


years. 


fers one of most 


most necessary 


inherent in a watershed 
ment program. 
Watershed management to in- 
crease water yields will operate 
only under conditions : 
stability and maintenance of the 
By whatever method 
yields will be increased, whether 
by reduction of snow interception 
or of transpiration, the methods 
used must not create unstable soils. 


two soil 


measures. 


To maintain increased yields, it 
will be necessary also to maintain 
the effect which produced them. 
That is the real problem of man- 
agement. 
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The Research Job 


To do all that 
agement requires we will need far 
more knowledge than we now pos- 
sess. Research has a big job ahead. 
Two approaches are 
first, to get some quick answers 
needed for controlling erosion and 
rapid surface runoff; second, to 
vegetation- 


watershed man- 


necessary : 


develop concepts of 
soil-water relations as a guide for 
all elements in watershed manage- 
ment. 

Right now we are facing ques- 
tions which can be answered by the 
first approach: What are compara- 
tive costs of different logging tech- 
niques in dollars, in sediment, in 
water quality? What is safe graz- 
ing for different soil and vegetal 
do- 


innu- 


types and class of livestock 


mestic or wild? There are 


merable such questions. These must 


be answered within the next fifty 
years; ten would be better. 
Moving over to the more funda- 
mental approach, we must deter- 
mine what takes place in the plant- 
soil-water environment. There is 
no pressing need for more data 
showing that vegetation affects 
runoff and erosion. There is more 
need to know why and how this 
happens so that we will be in a po- 
sition to put experimental results 
into practice. We know what a cer- 
tain treatment does on an experi- 
mental watershed. We must find 
out whether, under the same condi- 
tions, the same reaction will occur 
on the neighboring watershed. 
Development of such 
will lead to techniques which will 
greatly speed up attaining research 
results. With present techniques it 
may take decades to determine pre- 
cisely the effect of a given silvicul- 
tural treatment on water yield. 
Watershed management cannot 
wait that long. One reason for the 
present delay is that we must wait 
upon an accumulation of stream- 
flow otherwise we don’t 
know what is happening on the wa- 
tershed. Although the streamflow 
measurement integrates all the 
processes taking place, it doesn’t 
tell which processes occur, or their 
rates as determined by specific con- 
ditions on the area. We know 
methods are faulty, but we lack 


concepts 


records 


better ones. When we have the 
knowledge and _ techniques, we 
ought to be able to do without long 
term stream measurements. 

thing watershed manage- 
ment research will always need is 
fresh ideas. Fortunately, water- 
shed activities cut many 
fields of endeavor. Ideas in 
field often will apply in another. 
For instance, in establishing ero- 


One 


across 


one 


sion control measures in some 
areas, lack of mulching material is 
a real problem. Is _ it far- 


fetched to suggest that we go to the 


too 


micro-biological field to develop a 
material that will propagate itself 
rapidly enough to stabilize large 
areas of eroding soil? Perhaps we 
could use some radio-active mate 
rial to trace the disposition of wa- 
ter on a watershed. Going to the 
field of genetics, for western water- 
sheds we need a plant that has 
shallow roots, uses little water, pro- 
much litter, and will 
under rigorous temperature and 
moisture conditions. 


duces grow 


Training the Watershed Manager 


Advances in watershed manage- 
ment will not just happen. Well- 
trained men will be required to 
push them through. This implies 
and a shift in the 
emphasis of training. 

In the first place, watershed 
management need not be the title 
of a course or even of a group of 
Rather, it will be 
given a prominent place in various 
lines of work. For instance, forest 
management should include the 
effects of different forms of man- 
agement on water and soil and how 
to direct management to control 
water yields. In silvies the charac- 
teristics of tree species in relation 
to watershed should be fea- 
tured. In addition the curriculum 
should include courses that will 
emphasize certain aspects of water- 
shed management; water sources 
and quality, soil-water relations, 
geology, soils, and forest climatol- 
ogy. 

A notable change in the forest 
schools of the future is that they 
will teach conservation. The move 
is already under way. Strange as 
it seems, while present day forest- 
ers consider in school a variety of 


good schools 


special courses. 


use 


subjects that cover the whole range 
of professional activities, many of 
them do not understand the ele- 
ments of conservation: the respon- 
sibilities of land ownership; the 
concept of stewardship, the duty 
of man to his environment, or the 
forester’s place in human society. 
Is it much to expect forest 
school graduates to be full-fledged 


too 
conservationists ? 


Conclusions 


Fifty years of American forestry 
We are beginning a 
new half century. Watershed man- 
agement has just begun to emerge 
from its infant’s garments. In the 
next period, it should become a 
full-grown giant. 


has passed. 


Watershed management of the 
next fifty years depends greatly 
upon what we do in our own gen- 
eration. If it 
primary force, it must attain its 
place in the sun by what it pro- 
motes and what it does. 

\s a group, most of us interested 
in watershed activities are not get- 
ting our ideas over to practicing 
foresters. There are too many con- 


is to sueceed as a 


flicting:policies. Our objectives are 
too diffuse. 

Today, engineering programs for 
water use and control are in proc- 
ess that call for staggering expen- 
ditures. Five billion dollars in the 
Missouri Basin; 3 billion in the 
Columbia; 2 billion in California; 
2.5 billion in the Ohio. Plans for 
New England will probably 
amount to another billion. Pro- 
posed expenditures in the South 
are around 2 billion. If foresters 
know of these programs or of the 
relations of and related 
lands to them, land use and for- 
estry literature does not show it. 
If foresters are interested in these 
programs, the degree of their inter- 
est in watershed management to 
protect them is not clearly evident. 


forests 


In basin after basin throughout 
the country—the Platte, the White, 
the Wabash, the Delaware, the 
Coosa, the Willamette, the Colora- 
do—engineers have advanced great 
water resource programs. These are 
being threatened or damaged by 
conditions on watershed lands. 
Foresters manage the lands for 
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timber or range or something else, 
but the public is investing billions 
It is time to 
consider what forestry should do, 


in its water resource 
and how fast. 
Can this SAF division in the next 
fifty years bring about a public re- 


where it should go, 


alization that the place where wa- 
ter resource programs begins is in 


the watershed’? Can we persuade 


Grass Roots Forestry 


FORESTRY consists of a 


transition 


PRACTICI 
the 
economic interests, and consequent 


from stage where 


productive industry, are concen- 
trated solely on extraction of wood 
from the forest, to one where the 
range of economics and production 
is extended to the art and business 
of growing the wood as a erop—to 
which the popular name of ‘‘tree 
farms’ has been applied. The eco- 
nomic necessity of survival of any 
private 


through 


business undertaking, 


eventual recovery of in 
vested capital from sales to con- 
sumers, applies to timber growing 
as fully as it does to timber har- 
vesting. In any business, no matter 
how temporary and fly-by-night it 
may be, 


capital must be invested 


and risk of loss incurred before 


any of it can be recovered 
Business acutally falls into two 
classes: temporary, in which it is 
the intention to profit largely by 
the 


sale or liquidation at a profit; and 


recovery of capital assets by 
permanent, in which the goal is an- 
nual operation and profit, extended 
indefinitely only 
if annual ex- 
ceed profits and capital value thus 


disappears. 


and terminable 


losses continue to 


Forestry practice consists essen 
tially of the effort to convert a 
business of liquidation into one of 
permanent annual income. 

This transition is not easy. It is 
complicated by two main factors: 
first, the time it takes, in vears, to 


the public that care of the water- 
shed is as important as concrete? 
That is the real task ahead. 

We need public ownership of 
critical lands. We need public con- 
trols over inimical watershed prac- 
We need a forward looking 
restorative program. These things 
are needed in the public interest. 
They are needed in view of nation- 


tices 


produce tree crops from seed (the 
the 
public interest 


rotation and second, 


element of 


enor- 
mous 
which concerns itself with manage- 
ment and preservation of the forest 
resource. 

The time element or 
mature 
60 to as high as 


crop rota- 
forest 
120 


years would in itself constitute an 


tion, running for 


types from 
almost insuperable barrier to pri- 
vate investment if the entrepreneur 
has to start from serateh, his only 
possible beneficiaries are his great 
grandchildren, compound interest 
on costs, without income to offset 
them, soars to astronomical figures, 
and he has no other visible means 
of support. But the time element 
the for 
overlapping crops, and in a well 
organized forest of large enough 


simply creates necessity 


area it disappears, since timber of 
full size and maturity can be cut 
every year without exhausting the 
forest capital as a whole. It does 
not mean that individual 
stands must be cut ‘‘selectively’’ or 
They can be 
stands, provided 
there are enough of them, proper- 
lv staggered in age, to keep the 
turning. It follows that 
large concern dependent 
for raw material must 
face liquidation or de- 
liberately plan to manipulate its 
material supplies so as to 
bridge the coming gap in produec- 
tion which is spanned by the rota- 


even 
piecemeal. grown 


as even-aged 


wheels 
any 

on wood 
either 


raw 
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al interests in tremendous water 
development programs. 
But as of today, foresters are not 
pressing strongly for watershed 
management. If foresters are to 
attain full stature and measure up 
to their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, they must awaken to the 
need for obtaining real manage- 
ment on watershed lands. 


resource 


H. H. Chapman 
Yale School of For 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Professor emeritus, 
estry, New 


tion. Meanwhile it must make cer- 
tain that this hiatus will not occur 
again, by securing the replacement 
of the maturing stands through re- 
the 
Just such methods have 
kept certain Swedish forest indus- 


production of desired species 
tree farm. 


tries going for over 800 years with 
no diminution of raw material 
supplies 

When the unit of ownership is 
small, as is the case with most of 
our four million or more woodlot 
owners in the United States, and 
cannot ordinarily be self-contained 
for income on an annual basis, the 
growing of tree must and 
incidental, or a side 
line, to whatever activity gives the 
owner his annual Either 
he has a trade, a business, a job, 
or enough capital to permit him to 
hold growing crops of timber, or 


crops 


does become 


income. 


he sells to someone who is so fixed. 
The argument that woodlot for- 
estry is unstable because of rapid 
shifting and short tenure of own- 
ers has validity only to the ex- 
tent that these 
themselves are actuated by the mo- 
tive of exploitation instead of that 
of maintaining a permanently pro- 
ductive property, the sale of which 
to like-minded owners should result 
in no loss. The true Josses usually 
come directly as the result of ex- 
ploitation, leaving a _ practically 
worthless property to the heirs. 


successive owners 
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The second consideration, that 
of public welfare, has many angles. 
Preservation of recreational values 
along lake shores and streams is 
often the most profitable use to 
which to put these strips of tim- 
ber. Watershed protection and 
control of floods and erosion is in 
New England, at least,—and we 
state this advisedly—not a matter 
of regulating or preventing the 
cutting of timber, even if clearcut, 
but instead, one of preventing fire 
from stripping mountain slopes of 
humus, and seeing to it that agri- 
cultural land once abandoned does 
not gully. There is no 
watershed or erosion 
New England which can be ma- 
terially affected by methods of 
cutting timber. Provided only that 
fires are controlled, such floods as 
have oceurred would recur again 
regardless of forest conditions if 
the same climatic factors were re- 
peated. The problem of controlling 
floods, as far as the cover on the 
catchment basins is concerned, re- 
quires no further thought or ef- 
fort in this region except for the 
temporary condition of agricul- 
tural abandonment. before the for- 
est reclothes these fields. Justifica- 
tion of ‘‘flood control’’ dams must 
be fought out on some other basis, 
which comes down to water power. 
On vast areas in the arid western 
overgrazing and 
quent destruction of the ground 
cover is the cause of silting and 
with cutting a 
minor and easily controlled factor. 

The really important considera- 
tion concerning the public inter- 


serious 


problem in 


regions, conse- 


erosion, timber 


est is the economic one of keeping 
the forest industries alive and 
prosperous—the problem of grow- 
ing or finding the raw materials. 
Here we faced with a basic 
controversy. If we accept the fun- 
damental principle that private 
enterprise is vastly more efficient 
than public operation of busi- 
ness undertakings engaged in 
manufacture, is the thing 
true when applied to tree farms, or 


are 


same 


the replacement of the essential 
raw materials for these industries? 
Here the obstacle of the rotation 
or time lag, plus the accumulation 
of costs without returns, acts as a 
drag of no mean proportions, espe- 


cially after forest properties which 
might have been managed on a 
permanent basis if taken in time 
have already been exploited. It 
has been found by wide experi- 
ence, in many countries, that un- 
der economic conditions that dis- 
courage private investment in tim- 
ber growing, public ownership and 
management are still within the 
limitations of sound economies, for 
various well understood reasons in 
which the priorities attached to 
welfare, not merely in providing 
raw materials but in recreational 
and protective fields, are determi- 
native, It is equally obvious that 
the greater the area of forest that 
can be retained in a productive 
condition by private owners, the 
sounder will be the tax base and 
the general economic structure. 
Only when private ownership pro- 
duces exploitation and a wasting 
national asset are the scales tipped 
towards public ownership, and 
this usually after much irrepara- 
ble damage is done. 

3etween these two zones of pri- 
vate and public ownership and 
management of timber growing, re- 
spectively, there is a dark and 
bldéody ground known as ‘‘regula- 
tion’’ in which the public, through 
the exercise of its constitutional 
police powers, endeavors to secure 
compliance with measures intended 
to prevent the deterioration or 
wasting of forest assets or produe- 
tivity, by passing and trving to 
enforce laws to that effect. It is 
not our purpose to discuss this 
question here except to point out 
that laws intended to regulate a 
criminal minority are enforceable 
by publie support, but laws in- 
tended to assert a power over eco- 
nomic life lead to their enforce- 
ment, in turn, by a similar erim- 
inal minority. In the face of pres- 
ent world conditions, does anyone 
doubt this? Hence the question of 
regulating the methods of growing 
tree crops by law and police meth- 
ods must be approached first on a 
state or local basis, with full and 
intelligent support of informed 
citizens, and never imposed by a 
distant authority, local 
sentiments. Perhaps we would 
rather lose our forests than our 
liberties. 


against 


Pressure for liquidation of all 
merchantable timber to small sizes 
is rapidly and menacingly increas- 
ing. Regardless of statistics, the 
tendency is to cut to smaller and 
smaller dimensions, utilizing the 
product for pulp, chemical wood, 
and whatever lumber can be ob- 
tained, to satisfy a consumption 
that has exceeded growth, and is 
capable of continuing to expand 
beyond any foreseeable early ac- 
complishments in replacement by 
growth. The statistics on balance 
between growth and drain when 
viewed from the field of economies 
of supply and demand clearly indi- 
cate an alarming shrinkage of sup- 
plies of ‘‘mature’’ sawtimber size 
and high quality. Growth and 
drain are bound to balance but the 
real question is, at what level? If 
timber ceased to exist, there would 
be a perfect balance, at zero! 

No longer, in this modern tech- 
nical age, when wood is becoming 
more and more indispensable, can 
we, through the sole operation of 
immediate economic pressure for 
raw materials, depend upon the 
recuperative powers of nature to 
overcome the handicaps and blights 
imposed by human shortsighted- 
upon her formerly efficient 
processes of reproducing valuable 
tree species. If we do not shift 
from exploitation to intentional 
permanent production, then soon- 
er or later growth will balance 
drain at a point well below our 
needs. Yes, there will always be 
timber of a sort. Defeated in one 
direction, nature turns to substi- 
tutes, and they are not ‘‘just as 
good’’ but we will have to make 
the best of them, and that may be 
a very poor best. 

Measures that can be considered, 
to implement intention to shift 
from temporary exploitation to 
permanent production, and appli- 
cable in general to all forest types 
may be listed as follows: 

1. Timber should be grown to 
a size and condition corresponding 
to physical maturity, at which 
time and in which condition it is 
most easily possible to secure re- 
production of the desired species, 
and thus shift to permanent pro- 
duction. This condition corre- 
sponds in general with the ‘‘rota- 


ness 
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tion’’ or time required to 


grow 
timber crops for the greatest aver- 
age annual yield of most valuable 
products 

2. Demand for wood that can be 
satisfied by use of smaller trees 
should be met not by clearcutting 
or premature cutting, but through 
repeated thinnings, followed final- 
lv by removal of the mature crop 
i that will 
replacement by reproduction. 

3. Complete fire 


in a manner insure its 
protection is 
indispensable except for types and 
species where prescribed fire is de- 
their 
reproduction, survival, and protec- 


manded in order to secure 


tion 
4. Grazing is beneficial to keep 


down undesired hardwoods, and 


reduce fire hazards, where repro- 


duction of conifers can be secured. 
In hardwood types it is probably 


always detrimental, except possi- 


bly to subdue brush preceeding re- 
production cutting. 

5. Removal of defective, over- 
mature, and inferior trees either 
in advance of or at the time of final 
cutting is necessary, either by utili- 
zation, poisoning, or girdling. 

6. Preliminary cutting of a por- 
tion of the stand several vears in 
advance of final cut can salvage 
undesirable trees, stimulate growth, 
and improve quality of final eut. 

7. Thinning of overcrowded 
pole stands can increase growth, 
and quality, 
and realize revenue for carrying 


improve composition 


charges 

8. Weeding of young stands to 
release desirable individuals must 
be timed right to be economical and 
effective, and costs must be kept 
down. 

9. Final create 


cuttings must 


Cotta’s Preface 
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favorable conditions for reproduc- 
tion and survival of the species de- 
sired. 

10. Planting or seeding must 
be done only when the chances of 
establishment and survival are 
known, and the cost is justifiable 
on the basis of results. 

11. Measures effective for con- 
trol of destructive insects or dis- 
eases must be assured, usually in 
cooperation with public agencies. 

12. In general, even with forest 
types composed of shade-enduring 
species, light should be given to 
insure normal growth and repro- 
duction. This requirement favors 
group or strip cutting rather than 
all-aged single tree selection. 

13. Plantations should be spaced 
at not less than 6 x 8, preferably 
8 x 8 feet, and thinnings under- 
taken to preserve at least one-third 
of the total height in green crown. 


‘*Forests form and thrive best where there are no people—and hence 
no forestry, and those are perfectly justified who say: Formerly we had 
no forestry science and enough wood; now we have that science, but 


no wood. 


**One could say with the same justice: Those people are healthier who 
do not need a physician than those who do. But it would not follow that 


the physicians are to be blamed for the diseases. 


There would be no 


physicians if there were no diseases, and no forestry science without 


deficiency in wood supplies. 


This science is only a child of necessity 


or need, and need is therefore its natural concomitant; hence the phrase 
should be: We have now a forestry science because we have a dearth of 


wood.’” 


From Anweisung zum Waldbau by Heinrich Cotta, first pub- 


lished in 1817, the last edition of which appeared in 1865, 











Planning a Public Information Program’ 


PRIVATE BUSINESS today is mer- 
chandising intangibles as well as 
selling its tangible products. Pro- 
nounced idealogical drifts toward 
socialistic systems of management, 
particularly in natural resources, 
shew a growing need for the eco- 
nomic education of people in un- 
derstanding how American busi- 
ness operates. 

In selling its machine-made 
products, a company must study 
its customers’ likes and dislikes. 
In merchandising intangibles, the 
same rule applies even more for- 
cibly. The principal customers in 
buying ‘‘ideas’’ are the company’s 
employees. Their thought impact 
on other people in their home com- 
munity, like the slowly spreading 
ripples of a stone east in a pond, 
have a saturating effect on their 
neighbors. 

Today many of the nation’s bus- 
iness men realize that they must 
devote as much time and effort to 
the ‘‘publie relations’’ of their en- 
terprises as on finance, distribu- 
tion, and production. They know 
that performance, unless 
publicly appreciated, is not good 


‘wood 


publie relations.’’ 

Like an individual, a 
must be a good community citizen 
as well as a good employer; it must 
work toward sound social as well 
as sound economie objectives. An 
effective public relations program 
has two purposes. It makes friends 
for the company and for its prod- 
ucts among employees, sharehold- 
ers, and citizens. This helps create 
a receptive attitude and loyalty 
industries. 


company 


for home town Good 
publie relations also builds under- 
standing, by increasing public and 
employee knowledge of the com- 
pany, raising the level of economic 
understanding and convincing peo- 
ple of the merits of a free market 
system. 
Stigma to be Overcome 
Companies engaged in harvest- 


ing timber and manufacturing for- 


‘Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Public Relations, Society of 
American Foresters, Washington, D. C., 
December 15, 1950. 


est products are special victims of 
public misunderstanding. Trees 
have always been regarded as an 
inviolate creation of God and as 
something to be preserved, not con- 
served. As yet, many people do 
not regard the forest as a replace- 
abie resource, supplying raw ma- 
terials which can be regrown for 
future generations. They senti- 
mentally curse any mortal who 
lays an axe to a tree, even if it is 
mature or over-mature. The pri- 
vate lumberman, who has supplied 
lumber to meet a nation’s peace 
and wartime needs, is usually re- 
garded as a particular plunderer 
of timberland. Paradoxically the 
state or federal manager of forests 
may be held in higher esteem, al- 
though the objectives, techniques, 
end results of all breeds of 
foresters today are nearly 


and 
field 
identical. 

In the conversion of trees into 
useful products, the lumberman 
has always been accused of being 
‘‘wasteful,’’ a harsh epithet ap- 
plied by people unfamiliar with 
the close economic relationship be- 
tween available markets and utili- 
zation of raw materials. Incom- 
plete utilization of logs has not al- 
ways been a wilful practice, but 
frequently one dictated by lack of 
markets and associated manufac- 
turing technology capable of pro- 
cessing profitably certain sizes and 
species of ‘‘lower grade’’ logs. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany found itself in this general 
predicament before formulation of 
its present long-range public in- 
formation program. It had vari- 
ously been accused of stripping the 
country, depriving future genera- 
tions of forests, timber hoarding, 
monopolizing business, and many 
other fancied sins. Because of a 
close-mouthed attitude on the part 
of the company in telling people 
about its activities and their eco- 
nomic importance to twelve com- 
munities in western and 
Washington and southeastern Ore- 
gon, there was some prejudice di- 
rected against the company’s ope- 
rations. As a grower of trees and 
manufacturer of forest products, 


Oregon 


Albert Arnst 


Department of Public Information, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


the company had a dramatic story 
which needed telling. 


Making the Program Fit the Need 

A man buying a suit assures a 
gocd fit by having it tailored to 
measure. A company investing 
large sums in a long-range public 
information program studies its 
public, defines the areas of misun- 
derstanding, and tailors a program 
to correct the weaknesses. 

Who and what groups were un- 
friendly toward Weyerhaeuser and 
why? 

To find the answer to this ad- 
mittedly large problem, the com- 
pany in 1947 conducted a public 
opinion poll in 10 Oregon and 
Washington plant communities. 
The poll was designed to measure 
employee and non-employee think- 
ing on working conditions, labor 
relations, wages, plant-community 
relations, profits, taxation, 
tained yield forestry, and the com- 
pany’s competitive policies. 

Crews with ballot blanks and an 
inquisitive air circulated among 
townspeople and workers and 
asked many leading questions to 
find out what Weyerhaeuser’s 
neighbors thought of the company 
as a public citizen. 

Is your work interesting? Is it 
apt to last as long as you want it 
to? Do you have a chance to try 
out your own ideas? What are 
your chances for promotion? 

{s the company likely to develop 
labor-saving machinery which will 
put people out of work? Are its 
labor relations fair? Is the com- 
pany progressive in developing 
safety devices? 

Is the company interested only 
in profit? Does the company try 
to prevent competition? Does it try 
to influence legislation? Does it 
take leadership in community af- 
fairs? 

How much timber does the com- 
pany own? What do you think of 
the company’s sustained yield pro- 
gram? Does the company run 
things too much for itseif? Does it 
pay its fair share of taxes? 


SUS- 
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When tabulated and summarized 
the poll contributed valuable data, 
useful as a foundation upon which 
to build a public information pro- 
gram. 

Two areas of major misunder- 
standing showed up clearly. First, 
the company must show how job 
security, opportunity, and commu- 
nity stability were offered by Wey- 
erhaeuser’s tree farming and log- 
ging operations, because there was 
considerable concern over the pos- 
sible impact of future unemploy- 
ment, shortages of timber to feed 
the mills, and the company’s leav- 
ing a Secondly, eco- 
nomic 
needed to inform people that the 
fair 


costs of 


chost-town. 


education was seriously 


company paid its share of 
taxes and 
ment. 


Who were the people who knew 


other govern- 


least about the company’s policies ! 

The poll showed greatest misun- 
derstanding among working 
ple, those newer to the area 


peo- 
and 
people not close to company opera- 
technical 
terms and unexposed to company 


tions, unfamiliar with 


employees. The poll also showed 
that much of the general public 
had a fairly favorable attitude to- 
ward the company. 

What to do about it? 

Any program must have a state- 
ment of objectives. formu- 
lated publie 
information program were a simple 


Those 
for Wevyerhaeuser’s 
phrasing of a complicated prob- 
lem—‘‘ To convince people that the 
corpany is managing its timber- 
lands and operating its mills in the 
best interests of all concerned: its 
the communities in 
which it operates, the general pub- 


employees, 


lic, the government, its customers, 
and the shareholders.’’ Thus were 
defined the 
which 


Six special groups at 
public information efforts 
were to be directed. 
All needed 
the following information : 


groups to be given 

1. The company is engaged in 
tree farming- 
and 
a continuous flow of raw materials 


growing, protecting, 
harvesting timber—to supply 
for permanent operation of com- 
pany mills. 
2. The 
and expanding its manufacturing 
techniques, modernizing its ma- 


company is improving 


chinery, and expanding its opera- 
tions, thereby providing more and 
better products, more jobs, better 
jobs, and community stability. 

3. The company is carrying on 
continuous research and develop- 
ment in whole crop utilization, so 
that a greater share of timber har- 
vest is converted into saleable 
products. 

4. The company is financially 
sound, ethical in its operation, and 
contributes its full share to the 
economy of the community, state, 
and nation. 

5. The company 
share of taxes. 

6. The growing of trees is a long 
and costly undertaking with many 
risks and requires the cooperation 


full 


pays its 


of employees, the public, and gov- 
ernment in preventing fires and 
maintaining a tax structure which 
will allow the company to operate 
on a permanent basis. 

7. The company is following a 
sound, practical plan of quality in 
making merchandise and _ selling 
products, which secures a steady 
market for Weyerhaeuser products 
in good times and bad. 

8. Inthe Pacific Northwest great 
areas of land are valueless except 
for growing trees and the economy 
of the area is dependent on grow- 
ing trees. 

The broad objectives were rede- 
fined for specific groups which re- 
quired special consideration. Em- 
ployees, for instance, were also to 
be told other things: that the com- 
pany was a good place to work, 
offered a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work and opportunities for 
advancement, as well as job secur- 
ity and safe and healthful working 
conditions, and that it gave recog 
nition to individuals. 

The public information program 
was initiated early in 1948. Wey- 
erhaeuser at that time had one de- 
partment responsible for the total 
job of communicating with both 
the general publie and company 
employees. In late 1948 an admin- 
istrative reorganization divided 
these functions between two de- 
partments, the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations and the Depart- 
ment of Public Information. The 
former processed all activities re- 
lating to employees, such as per- 
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sonnel, training, safety, labor rela- 
tions, and the general communica- 
tions program. The second depart- 
ment became responsible for all 
communications with the general 
public, particularly on the com- 
munity level approach. 


The Program At Work 

Early in 1948 the first step in 
reaching the public at large was 
undertaken by the Department of 
Public Information. It consisted 
of a series of one-third page adver- 
tisements appearing monthly in 
about 50 daily and weekly news- 
papers in Washington and Oregon. 
The 1948 series featured one theme, 
tree farming, and presented vari- 
ous aspects of this program, told 
in simple language. 

Coupled with this 
program, tree farming 
and developments were stressed in 
ali news items and feature material 
released through the Department 
of Public Information. A_ booklet 
You and Your Company, published 
for distribution to employees, pre- 
sented a pictorial history of the 
company’s growth and aeccomplish- 
ments. A brochure We Grow Trees 
was printed in large quantities for 
teachers and other segments of the 
general public. Other media used 
in reaching both the public and 
employees consisted of motion pic- 
tures, plant employee publications, 
bulletin boards, before 
civic groups, plant visits, traveling 
displays, and the annual report. A 
press book reached all the editorial 
services of the region. Large bill- 
board-type indicated the 
principal boundaries of tree farms 
on public highways. A 16-milli- 
meter technicolor Green 
Harvest was completed and made 
available with a printed teachers’ 
guide for classroom and other use. 

In 1949 the continuing newspa- 
per advertising campaign featured 
a 12-month series on whole crop 
utiJization as effected by plant in- 
tegration and Weyerhaeuser’s ac- 


advertising 


progress 


speeches 


signs 


movie 


complishments in developing new 
uses for wood fiber. Other public 
information efforts, as in the case 
of the tree farm program, stressed 
this phase of the company’s opera- 


tions. A booklet We Group Our 
Mills was developed for public dis- 
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tribution. Editors throughout the 
region and country received an- 
other press book. A second travel- 
ing display, featuring illustrated 
panels framing an automatic slide 
projector, told the manufacturing 
story in communities. 

in 1950 the newspaper advertis- 
ing program featured sales and 
merchandising of forest products. 
In the middle of the vear, because 
of the Korean situation, this fre- 
queney and style was changed to 
the more appropriate theme: 
‘*American Production for Better 
Living in Time of Peace, Greater 
Strength in Time of War.’’ Ad- 
vertisements appeared twice a 
month instead of onee. A brochure 
Men, Mills and Timber, was pre- 
pared for distribution to 
employees, share-holders, and the 
public. In this booklet 
listed its aecom- 
plishments for the last 10 years 
and described its greater readiness 


mass 


general 


Weyerhaeuser 


to meet the new war emergency. 

During this entire period the 
company’s program of plant tours 
received special attent’on. Visitors 
of all types, both local and tour- 
ists, were invited to see Weyer- 
haeuser mills in operation. Scale 
mcdels of the plants at the host 
mills showed the integration pat- 
tern. Printed visitors’ guides and 
other material were handed out as 
souvenirs. Teachers’ groups be- 
came special guests on conducted 
‘‘show-me’’ trips. Professional 
societies meeting in conventions in 
Portland, Seattle, and 
other cities assigned a portion of 
their program to inspect Weyer- 
haeuser tree farms and _ plants. 
Many thousands of visitors took 
advantage of these guided tours 
and saw in operation tree growing 
and manufacturing programs 
which they had only vaguely un- 
derstood. 

The company sponsored several 
special projects of a community 
relations type. At its St. Helens 
tree farm in Washington it devel- 
oped five public parks for recrea- 
tionists, each equipped with tables, 
benches, rest rooms, fire- 
wood, and camping facilities. On 
the Klamath Falls tree farm in 
southern Oregon, the company 
dedicated a monument and recrea- 


Longview, 


stoves, 


tion area to commemorate six civil- 
ian victims of a Japanese bomb 
explosion during World War II. 
Special editions of newspapers 
were prepared in cooperation with 
local editors to describe new manu- 
facturing facilities of a major na- 
ture, such as established at Spring- 
field, Oreg. in 1949. 

Hospital programs in 
cities were endowed through the 
separately organized Weyerhaeu- 
ser Foundation. At Oregon State 
College of Forestry and the Col- 
lege of Forestry at the University 
of Washington, research scholar- 
ships in forest management were 
established. High school libraries 
received book sets on the forest in- 
dustry. Educational charts on the 
forest products industry were dis- 
tributed to schools and the general 
public. 

The annual report became a pub- 
lic information medium. It not 
only presented statistical financial 
data, but used illustrated articles 
and gatefolds to describe tree 
farming and wood utilization pro- 
grams. Distributed to employees, 
schools, and some of the general 


various 


public, such reports served a valu- 
able educational function. 


Employee Education 


These activities were programmed 
and translated into action by the 
Department of Public Information. 
Meanwhile, the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations had been 
working on a coordinated program 
beamed at the important 
group in the public information 
field, the company’s employees. 

Although three of the branch 
operations published individually 
edited magazines, these communi- 
cations reached only a small per- 
centage of the company’s 12,700 
employees. In July 1949 Weyer- 
haeuser began publishing an over- 
all company magazine mailed di- 


also 


most 


rectly to every employee’s home, so 
that its contents invited family 
reading. Edited by a separate staff, 
this publication helped tell the 
company’s story to its workers. A 
typical issue includes 
background, feature articles on 
tree farming and manufacturing, 
safety program statistics, and a re- 
port on new operations. At first 


economic 
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issued bi-monthly, the magazine 
will appear monthly beginning in 
January 1951. 

It is an axiom in industrial pub- 
lie relations that satisfactory man- 
agement-employee relations are the 
most important phase of an effec- 
tive public information program. 
In the case of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, most of its pub- 
lic relations problems originated at 
a local level, at « branch plant, or 
in a plant community. Such prob- 
lems should be handled locally, 
which requires the dissemination 
of the company’s story and eco- 
nomic information on a _ personal 
contact basis, at the community 
and plant level. 

A program was initiated to in- 
form and train supervisory per- 
sonnel and, throvgh them, the em- 
ployees. Because Weyerhaeuser’s 
management is decentralized and 
because each branch plant tailors 
its ewn program with advisory as- 
sistance from the central Tacoma, 
Wash. office, the training program 
has varied considerably between 
branches. Essentially it consists of 
a series of dinners or other meet- 
ings at which foremen are given 
economic backgrounds of the com- 
pany ’s operation as correlated with 
those of the American business sys- 
tem. This program recognizes the 
principle of two-way communica- 
tion, essential in maintaining in- 
formational contacts between the 
company and its employees. 

Within recent months the eco- 
nomie education program has been 
intensified. A staff member of 
Opinion Research Corporation has 
given a special chart-illustrated 
talk describing the results of opin- 
iou research studies made through- 
out the country, a_ presentation 
which clearly illustrates the basic 
misunderstandings people have 
with respect to America’s free en- 
The talks have 
been given at the company’s vari- 


terprise system. 


out branch plant operations, usu- 
ally at dinners or luncheons at- 
tended by foremen, administrative 
personnel, and a_ representative 
group of local businessmen. Fol- 
low-up talks will tie in the first 
generalized program more closely 
with the company’s operations and 
policies. 
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In the spring of 1950, a strike of 
millmen and loggers closed down 
several Weyerhaeuser operations. 
During the course of negotiations, 
the company sent individual letters 
to its employees, reporting on the 
conclusions reached at each of the 
sessions between labor and manage- 
ment This communication  in- 
formed employees as to progress 
being made toward a strike settle- 
ment and presented the company’s 
story, which otherwise might have 
been left untold 

At the branch plant level, em- 
ployee communications are handled 
in various Because such 
communications should be from the 
employee to the company as well as 


wavs. 


from the company to the emplovee, 


suggestion boxes are standard 


equipment. In safety meetings be- 
tween management and the work- 
healthy 
on many company problems. Griev- 


ers, diseussion is enjoyed 
ance committees of the local unions 
bring up issues which need atten- 
tion. At one plant a ‘*Town Hall’’ 
held the 
plent cafeteria, at which employees 
ask 


tions they wish on operating poli- 


session is regularly in 


may management any ques- 


cies 


Social benefits to emplovees 
Some of 
the 
non-contributory 
Another 


company-finaneed 


have been implemented 
the unions represented in 
plants have a 
pension plan union re 
cently received 
hospital - surgical - medical benefits 
for off-the-job injuries and sick- 
ness. Wage adjustments are han 
dled through collective bargaining 

Weverhaeuser’s program as out 


lined is based on the concept that 


now is the time for plain talk be- 
tween employees and management. 
This applies particularly to the 
people of the communities in which 
the company operates, because the 
employee becomes a part of that 
community as soon as he leaves his 
daily woods or mill job. The com- 
pany, like many other American 
businesses, is trying to do a good 
job in its corporate management 
of lands and mills, but the facts 
need telling. 


Effects of the Program 


The big question now facing the 
company after about three years 
of concerted effort in the publie in- 
formation field is ‘‘Is Anybody 
Listening’?’’ Can Weyerhaeuser 
point to any changes in attitudes 
on the part of people in general 
and employees ii: particular? Has 
the information channeled 
through the proper media and is 
the payoff worth the expenditures? 

Several methods are available 
for a follow-up sampling of public 


been 


opinion. Aeceptance of news sto- 
rics as indicated by clipping serv- 
ices is one test. The editorial col- 
umns of newspapers and 
zines, which partially reflect public 
feature 


maga- 


to news releases, 
and publisked material, 
have been almost completely favor- 


reaction 
articles, 


able to the company’s operating 
programs and policies. Many edi- 
torials have commented on specific 
accomplishments of the company. 
Such editorial recognition to some 
degree indicates community atti- 
tudes. 

Within the last month 
forest industry public opinion sur- 


another 
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vey has been launched in one of 
Weyerhaeuser’s most recent op- 
erating areas, where new mills, 
supported by a tree farm, have 
been established during the last 
twe years. An intensive question- 
naire sampling is being made of 
the entire community and trade 
area. New questions will be asked, 
many of which may help measure 
the ‘‘reaching’’ effects of the com- 
pany’s public information program 
on employees and the general 
publie. 
These 
questions : 
What lumber company employs 
the most people? About which 
company do you know the most? 
Which company does the most for 
the community? Which company 
operates most efficiently? What 
company makes the best use of logs 
in the manufacturing process? 
When the tabulations are com- 
pleted on this public opinion sur- 
vey, Weyerhaeuser probably will 
know how effectively its many- 
pronged public information pro- 
gram has educated the people. 
Based on indicated areas of misun- 
derstanding, revisions of policy can 
be made to suit the audience. A 
useful public information program 
must be designed to meet known 
problems, measured as accurately 
as possible by reliable 
There is no room today in the sci- 
ence of public information for a hit 
and miss program depending al- 


are some of the new 


surveys. 


most entirely on press releases or 
publicity. In the struggle to win 
the minds of men, a personalized 


approach must be used, aimed at 
definite objectives. 


Public opinion is stronger than the legislature, and nearly as strong 


as the ten commandments. 


Charles Dudley Warner. 





Some Major Principles in Recreation 
Land-Use Planning’ 


WHEN LISTING some major prin- 
ciples in recreation Jand-use plan- 
ning, we need not resort to hypo- 
theses for more than a few of the 
items we seek. Most of them are 
found within the history and lit- 
erature of American forestry 
through the past sixty vears. We 
need only to group and interpret 
our findings. 


Public Desire 
The first principie often 
proved a bitter pill to some in our 
profession. It is this: We 
sistently have underestimated pub- 
lands devoted 


has 
con- 
lic desire for forest 
to recreation, and the vigorous sup- 
port which recreation forestry use 
Quite naturally the 
first lessons were taught among the 
forests of our most populated state, 
nor far from our largest city. The 
State Forest Preserve of New York 
was the scene for the first act. The 
Law of 1894, to prevent timber 
stealing, provided that timber on 
these not to be 
**sold, 
These restrictions not ex- 
pected to extend beyond the time 
when adequate administration 
could provide orderly multiple-use 
for forests concerned. But in New 
York, recreation demands mounted 
faster than those for lumber, which 


can muster. 


properties was 


removed, or destroyed.’’ 


were 


could be a long time on its way 
from a distance. In eontrast, ree- 
reational forests to be useful had 
to be near. After the Panama 
Canal opened in 1914, making 
West Coast forests more accessible, 
the Adirondacks assumed _ de- 
creased importance for timber pro- 
duction as compared with recrea- 
tional Lovejoy (14) cited 
this significance by observing that 
New York kept her Adirondack 
park intact even when her pulp 
mills were running out of wood. 
Few early foresters other than 
Henry S. Graves wrote tolerantly 
of the dominance of recreational 
forestry over other Adirondack 


use. 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Forest Recreation, Society of 
American Foresters, Washington, D. C., 
December 15, 1950. 


forest uses, and writings were le- 
gion. This was the first of several 
collisions between timber produc- 
tion and forest recreation demands. 
Always, in the past half century, 
timber production has been beaten 
in these tests of strength. 

The Axton incident, which oe- 
curred in New York in 1904, was 
one of the notable of these 
contests. In it the eminent Dr. 
Fernow, head of the New York 
State College of Forestry (then 
at Cornell) and its school forest, 
clear-cut a scenic forest area across 
a Jake from the summer homes of 
financially and politically influen- 
tial New Yorkers Appropriations 
for the forest school at Cornell 
were cancelled. Dr. Fernow mi- 
grated to Yale, where he gave spe- 
cial lectures, and thence to the 
University of Toronto. His ideas 
of silvicultural efficiency could not 
compromise with recreation. Even- 
tually the mistake cost Cornell its 
forestry school, and Fernow Hall 
now houses other professions. 

Concepts of forestry in that gen- 
eral period were such that Dr. Fer- 
now, one of the principal profes- 
sional writers of his day, made no 
predictions of recreational use of 
forest lands in the bulletin What 
Is Forestry? (9) and in his book 
The Economics of Forestry (10). 

In 1905, ignored the 
recreation values of forested na- 
tional parks. In what Chapman 
(6) termed an historic accident, 
the national parks remained in the 
Department of the Interior during 
the transfer of the forest reserves 
to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In 1915, Ven Norden (22) 
warned foresters of growing pub- 
lic interest in recreational forests, 
including wilderness areas, and in 
1916 Chamberlin stated that 
we could expect the conversion of 
national forests to national parks, 
unless foresters became profession- 
ally interested in forest recreation. 
Since these warnings, Bryce Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon, Grand Teton, 
King’s Canyon, Lassen Volcanic, 
Olympic, and Rocky Mountain Na- 


most 


foresters 


(5) 
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J. V. K. Wagar 


Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins. 


tional Parks have been created 
from national ferests. Additions 
to some of these and other national 
parks have been made from na- 
tional forest areas. In controver- 
sies related to Olympie National 
Park, timber production forestry 
again was markedly worsted by 
recreation demands. 

On August 22, 1921, a note- 
worthy meeting occurred in north- 
western Wyoming. It was held 
in Twoewotee dedicate 
that pass to motor traffic. Wyom- 
ing, still pioneer minded, pre- 
dicted less recreational and more 
commercial use, including the con- 
struction of a railway up Wind 
River to the East, and into Jack- 
son’s Hole on the West. Governor 
(later Senator) Carey of Wyoming 
stated that Wyoming had already 
given to the nation, in lands of 
Yellowstone National Park, all the 
iand she could spare for chiefly 
recreational Ex-Gover- 
nor Brooks, for whom the nearby 
Brook’s Lake had been named, 
supported this viewpoint. H. M. 
Albright, then superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park and 
later director of the National Park 
Service, did not contest the issue, 
and Forest Service officers present 
did not provoke a controversy. But 
since then Grand Teton National 
Park and Jackson Hole National 
Monument lands have been set 
aside for recreational use! 

In South Dakota, lands secured 
by the state from the U. S. Forest 
Service through exchange of school 
were made first into a 
state forest, and then into a state 
park which terminated timber sales 
already in progress. 


Pass, to 


purposes. 


sections 


Recreation Use Growing 

The second major principle de- 
rives from growing awareness. The 
recreation areas we have set aside 
are used far more than was pre- 
dicted at the time of their designa- 
tion. As early as 1936 Atwood 
(3) asked, ‘‘can the national parks 
be kept unspoiled?’’ As recently 
as 1949 Drury (8) wrote The Di- 
lemma of Our Parks. 
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During the which 
raged in American Forests and the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry through the 
20's and °30’s concerning the 
creation of wilderness areas, it of- 
ten that 
aside for wildernesses would be 
little used. But in 1948 Allen (2) 
sought to determine priorities in 
wilderness and in 1949 the 
Sierra Club worried over ‘‘ Wilder- 
heritage.”’ 
Those among us who travelled wil- 


controversy 


was claimed forests set 


use, 


ness: a squandered 
derness areas in 1950, found them 

some in 
which con- 
trasted strangely with our boots, 
We have only 


with people, 


le de rhose n 


teeming 
shorts and 


spurs, and Stetsons. 
to name an unclimbed mountain or 
challenge 


an unreached spot, to 


someone to essay its immediate at- 
tack. 

We need not quote long visitor 
records which are available in 
great quantities, but we may won- 
der what the few men who saw to 
the creation of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in 1872 would have 
thought, had we told them that a 
million 


their wonderland by 1950. 


visitors a year would see 


Enhancement of Economic Values 
The third major principle is a 


land Lands 


seemingly in non-remunerative ree- 


lesson in economics. 


reation use, enhance the economic 


value of adjacent private lands. 
Our cities revealed this principle 
in its most accented form. Avenues 
beautiful 


deterior- 


once famous for resi- 


deneces and good living 
ated into slums or commercial rows 
as the more vigorous and adapt- 
able people sought recreation and 
Only around 
points did new build- 
ings replace old to keep cities beau- 
tiful, 
erumbling 


space in the suburbs 
certain key 


from 
These key points were 


dynamic, and free 


narbors, railroad depots, other fo- 


eal points of modern transporta- 
Adjacent to 


tion, and open parks 
Common, Central Park. 
Washington Park, and similar 
areas kept oper by the foresight 


Boston 


or obstinacy of individuals or small 
groups, worth- 
while renovations always replaced 
the old. 

In slum clearance projects such 
as Stuyvesant Town, in which the 


new buildings or 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was enabled, by agreement, 
to hold usual economic forces in 
abeyance, or in public slum clear- 
ance projects with economic fae- 
tors not always well considered, 
recreation space is a key factor in 
changes made. Hanmer (1/2) noted 
that taxes first thought lost to local 
government through the use of 
land for parks are repaid through 
the years by the enhanced values 
of adjacent lands and buildings. 
Several shown that 
aational parks and similar out- 
standing recreation areas are to- 
day bordered by properties with 
taxable values increased by their 
proximity to play space. 


studies have 


How Much Land Is Needed? 

The fourth major principle is an 
We cannot tell exactly 
how much forest land is necessary 
City 
area planners who can push small 
tots into sandpiles for amusement, 
exactly how much 
area is needed. College recreation 
authorities can determine 
many tennis courts and other pre- 
pared areas are needed to accom- 
modate sports-minded — students. 
But forest recreation is as diverse 
as the people who seek it. Forest 
recreation begins in the flower pot 


admission. 


for recreation. recreation 


can compute 


how 


upon the window sill, and extends 
into the most absolute wilderness. 
In each there is the dominance of 
Nature, the mystery of growth, the 
outward looking of man feeling his 
way through a pleasant experience 
ruled by common sense, knowledge 
of Nature, and decency, but with 
no set dimensions as for football 
fields, baseball diamonds, and ping- 
pong tables. 

We can look to timber-produe- 
tion forestry for errors in predict- 
ing land areas needed for a partic- 
ular forest (14) 
showed how the timber- 
foresters were in stating 
their need for intensive forestry 
upon all forest lands. In 1933, he 
was describing the over-production 
which then attended timber and 
agricultural production. Today, 
since World War II, the wheel 
again has turned, and we wonder 
about the little pigs killed not very 
many years ago, and the cutting of 


use. Lovejoy 
wrong 


famine 
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timber which was dumped upon a 
glutted market. 

Yet we like predictions. Pear- 
son’s (19) opinion concerning the 
ability of 100 million acres to meet 
the timber needs of the nation was 
eagerly seized by some (17) who 
coveted whatever lands the timber- 
producers thought they could get 
along without. Marshall (75) and 
Coffman (7) both made intelligent 
estimates of minimum forest land 
areas they felt necessary for ree- 
reation use. But returning to our 
first and principles, we 
realize that we may safely return 
to Thoreau’s dictum 
nundred years ago: ‘* We can never 
have enough of nature.’’ We 
never shall have, for 2s long as this 
civilization exists. We shall have 
only what we can hold against the 
land-use aspirations of other crafts 
and professions. 


second 


of over one 


Natural Values of Prime Interest 

The fifth principle is a lesson in 
humility. Man can name a forest 
recreation area as he will, but its 
inherent natural values determine 
the esteem in which it is held, its 
accessibility being equal to com- 
pared areas. Local ambition and 
pride have designated 
chiefly local interest, with names 
designed to lure visitors from afar. 
But in each instance time and the 
people have relegated the recrea- 


areas, of 


tion areas into their true statuses. 
Platt National Park (in Okla- 
homa) is unknown even to many 
people in that state. Sully’s Hill 
National Park, in North Dakota, 
became a national game refuge of 
interest to local 
minor national 
Casa Grande, once a 


great value and 
residents, but of 
significance. 
national park by implication, is 
now a very valueble national mon- 
ument. General Grant National 
Park became an attractive portion 
of the greater Sequoia-King’s Can- 
yon National Park area. The Na- 
tional Park Service, established in 
1916, recognizes this principle and 
is not repeating these errors of ear- 
lier jurisdictions. 

Anxiety over confusion by the 
public prompted some enthusiasts 
to use the name ‘‘primeval’’ to 
separate our greater parks from 
the Marshall (15) listed 


lesser. 
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‘superlative, primeval, wilderness, 
roadside, campsite, residence, and 
Many other names 
but with no 


outing areas.”’ 
have been devised, 
common acceptance. 

The Forest Service uses 100,060 
acres as a standard to separate its 
from 
is an arbi- 
One hundred 
acres of Great Plains 
the event that we 
can create a Great Plains National 


area’ 
but this 


term ‘‘wilderness 
‘‘wild area,”’ 
trary standard. 
thousand 
wilderness, in 


Park, cannot give two men seeking 
solitude the isolation that an equal 
area of rugged high 
mountain country will afford. Yet, 
through ali this welter of names, 
have relinquished the 
name ‘‘wilderness area,’’ though 
we never have adequately defined 


canyon or 


we never 


it. It is a rediscovery of our gen- 
eration. ‘‘ Wilderness areas’’ for 
those who need them are as inde- 
**God,’’ and 
in each of these mysterious things 
there is much of the wonder found 
in the other two. 


finable as ‘‘love’’ or 


Carrying Capacity 
The sixth principle is indisput- 
able, but is rarely recognized and 
practically never applied. Every 
recreation area has a carrying ca- 
should 
ceeded, if impairment is not to oc- 


pacity which not be ez- 


cur. Trucks, bridges, airplanes, 
back-packers and pack horses, ad- 
ministrators, lands, national 
parks, and wilderness areas all 
things of this earth have a definite 
carrying (pon 
recreation areas, carrying capaci- 


corn 


capacity. forest 
ties vary with three factors: (1) 
the deportment of the recreation- 
the capacity of the soil, 
vegetation, and wildlife complex 
for tolerance and repair; (3) the 
amount of supervision possible. 
This idea is not new. Coffman (7) 
cited it in 1937. Forestry, range 
management, and wildlife manage- 
ment all are based upon techniques 
for determining optiimum use and 
limiting harvest beyond this point. 
Forest belongs in the 
same and more 
esteemed when sc treated. 
Edueation in non-destructive use 
of recreation will permit 
(I won- 
der when we will ask recreationists 


ists; (2 


recreation 


category will be 


areas 


more people to use them. 


to bring all metal and glass con- 
tainers back from wilderness areas 
into which they are taken.) Some 
areas can withstand more use than 
others. But we shirk our duty 
until we limit the number of pack- 
horse parties which enter a given 
area. And we shall not be doing 
our job until we say to our state 
and federal “We 
know how many visitors these rec- 
reational areas can withstand un- 
der the supervision of a given 
number of Last our 
funds were adequate to care for 
800,000 visitors. Do you wish us 
to limit visitors to that number 
this year, or to give us funds ade- 
quate to care for 1,200,000?”’ 


legislatures : 


men. year 


Qualities Compared 

The utility of the seventh prin- 
ciple may not at first seem clear, 
but like many facts unravelled 
from the skein of Nature’s myster- 
ies, we may later be able to use it 
effectively. Man does not as ably 
compare recreation quality for one 
area, viewed at two different times, 
as he does the quality of two dif- 
ferent areas viewed at the same 
time. Man’s own selfishness, spur- 
red by his intense drive for status, 
probably explains this phenom- 
Only those to whom ideals, 
or principles, weigh more than am- 
bition are free of this weakness. 

Last March, in Jackson, Wyom- 
ing, at the Third Northwest Wild- 
life Conference, wildlife experts 
from the various states showed this 
Amid the little rival- 
ries which flourished, men from one 
state were boasting of wildlife 
blessings which their neighbors then 
were lacking. And another game 
man felt abashed because Nature 
had not placed mountain goats in 
his state; a situation he proposed 
to change by artificial transplanta- 
tion. Here was a childish ‘‘I’ve 
got something you haven’t got,’’ 
or its reverse, instead of a humble 
gratefulness for what rampaging 
man has left and a _ purposeful 
awareness of what these areas once 
contained and may again rebuild. 

In 1948, Berryman (4) wrote 
two articles describing the richness 
of recreation in Arizona and New 
Mexico, in comparison with the 
East. Jack O’Connor, a_ well- 


enon. 


perversion. 


43: 


known professional hunter and 
writer, then lived in the Southwest 
and wrote books and many articles 
describing its recreational  re- 
sources. But since then O’Connor 
has moved to Idaho, which today 


affords more shooting. Similarly 


Fronk (11) wrote Africa has Every- 
thing. He was comparing what the 
hunter could loot from Africa in 
1948, as compared with hunting in 
the United States. He did not recall 
that Hough (13) in 1916 wrote of 
the passing of African wildlife re- 


He did not compare Af- 
1948 with Africa as W. 
Oswell (18) knew it in 


sources. 
rica in 
Cotton 
1844. 

So it is that recreationists flow 
toward slight advantages in exist- 
ing recreation quality, oblivious to 
what once existed and to what can 
again be if we know and want 
enough. Unless we profess that 
recreation is valuable only in re- 
spect to quantity — with quality 
beyond attainment we must 
recognize this principle and govern 
our education and lands by it. 


Conflicts of Use 

The eighth principle is inescap- 
ably distasteful. From now on 
recreational area planners will be 
involved in conflict with self-styled 
‘* practical’? men who propose mod- 
ified or alternate uses for recrea- 
tion Most so-called practi- 
cal land uses involve the produc- 
tion of food and fiber for man, 
rather than providing beauty and 
inspiration for his 
practical and economical aspects 
are involved, but merge always 
into sentimental and religious as- 
sumptions that all people are 
worthwhile, whereas we _ suspect 
that we should begin tapering off 
on some kinds of humans. At any 
rate, the ‘‘practical’’ men use all 
arguments to advance their de- 


areas. 


soul. Some 


sires. 

‘*Practical’’ uses are most dif- 
ficult to fend off where people face 
a declining standard of living. 
Water demands may turn Adiron- 
dack lakes into reservoirs for New 
York. Engineers with itches to 
build dams talk of food and fiber 
and living standards, although we 
throw away potatoes, pay too much 
for sugar, refuse to buy sugar from 
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neighboring countries, and lend 
those countries money with which 
to buy our industrial products. 

Original recreation land-use 
planning for Dinosaur National 
Monument recently has been swept 
aside by the claims of ‘* practical”’ 
men centering about Vernal, Utah, 
who claim need for avail- 
able in the dam building planned. 
In the meantime. we in Colorado 
are asked to donate clothing to des- 
titute coal miners in adjacent Utah 
coal fields. 

The most recent attack upon rec- 
self-sty led 
concerns water 
The Water 
Engineers’ 


power 


reational land-use by 


‘practical’’ men 
development projects. 
Policy Panel of the 
Joint Council 23) recently 
advocated that 
tions of recreation 
to water 


has 
monetary evalua- 
values related 
modification be 
tends to favor 


impound- 


resource 
and 
for 


assigned, 


aid 


not 


federal water 


ment projects and local financial 


recreational facilities 
Economie thinking is so 
tinged with hypothetical philos- 
ophy that without conflict, 
recreational land-use planning up 


aid for 
needed 


real 


on our modified waterways may be 
ignored. The only recourse seems 
to be to enact a law, comparable 
to Public Law 722, to provide that 
no changes in 
effected for water-power, irriga- 
tion, flood other 
until funds provided 

whatever source) to secure for the 
people lands and rights providing 
full enjoyment of 


(: 
waterways may be 
eontrol, or uses, 


are (from 


recreation re- 


sources created by the waterway 


impoundment 


Planning 
The eight principles revealed by 
experience are simply stated. To 
facilitate description, each is in a 
compartment, free from cross cur- 
rents of conflicting factors which 
confuse planning for each recrea- 
tional area. To be useful, we must 
combine these principles and apply 
them to major problems 
1. How many 
should we provide? As 
and hold 
of other land 
**practical’’ men. 


reereation lands 
many as 
we can secure against 
pressures 
manded by Ex- 
perience indicates that whatever 


lands we can obtain will be used. 


uses de- 


It also reveals that great remorse 
follows failure to buy recreation 
which later acquire high 
values and are marred by 


lands 
sale 
other uses. 

2. How shall we elassify and 
designate these lands? For the 
recreationist we need only to name 
the extremes wilderness 
and city parks. 
useful for units of 
which administer these areas. They 
stimulate interest recrea- 
tionists who compare the meanings 
with another. 


areas 
Classifications are 
yovernment 


among 


of one classification 
Names are useful for travelers who 
tell others where they are going. 
But recreationists always will com- 
pare areas by content, harvest, ex- 
periences, distances, and costs in- 
rather than by name or 
classification. We have not 
quately classified women and gods, 
though our experience 
with them extends through 
centuries. We shall not 

classify forest recreation lands to 


volved 
ade- 


conscious 
many 


sooner 


every one’s satisfaction. 

3. Shall we inventory and create 
systems for our recreational lands? 
Three remarkable 
inventoried our rec- 
reational These were 
the 1924-1928 studies and publica- 
the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation, conducted 
by 128 democratically cooperating 
organization, and the 1934 Rece- 
reational Use of Land in the U.S 
(16) and the 1940 Study of the 
Park and Recreation Problem in 
the U.S. (17) compiled by the Na- 
tional Park Service. These studies 
listed and mapped 
available to the public, and have 
listed lands needed, but have not 
ventured far into details of man- 
agement. It is now time for an- 
other inventory. 

4. The public likes systems. The 
national forests with their wilder- 
ness and wild areas, the National 
Park System, various state forest 
and park systems, the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Seouts, Campfire Girls, and 
other and activity 
make ‘‘a place for everything’’ and 
put everything recreational ‘‘in its 
place.’’ Every vacuum in respect 
to system sooner or later is filled. 
Conflicts and rivalries will oceur 
between segments of these systems, 


Obviously ves. 
studies have 


resources. 


tions of 


nave areas 


area systems 
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but desirable evolution eventually 
harmonizes the whole. 

From past inventories and with 
present knowledge we should plan 
complete recreational land systems 
for every community and common- 
wealth and for the nation. Such 
systems should be upon graduated 
bases, ranging from the flower pot 
at the window to the wilderness, 
to appeal to varying abilities and 
to spread use in a manner least 
harmful to the entire system. 

Comparative quality and inten- 
sity of use attending proximity 
must govern the system and priori- 
ties given modifications essential 
for administrative, protective, pub- 
lie, and private utilities. Let the 
distant wilderness be as spacious 
and as natural as possible. Locate 
somewhat naturel, open 
nowever modified by civilization 
as near as possible to concentra- 


areas 


tions of people. Upon each area, 
subordinate man’s artifices and let 
Nature dominate as much 
There 
static scheme of priorities. 


as she 
exact or 
The 
status of each recreational area will 


can. ean be no 


be shaped by a compromise be- 
tween idealistic objectives and the 
compulsions of economie and po- 
litical pressures. Here is an un- 
ending task. 

The nature and vehemence of 
public demand for recreational 
areas is the greatest instrument for 
effecting valid plans. Education 
is one of the greatest devices for 
arousing and shaping publie de- 
mand, but tends to be vague and 
unless it modifies the 
choices and activities of those who 
As long as most 
economie writers write of recrea- 


passive 
use outdoor areas. 


tion resources as unlimited, and as 
long as we permit visitors to go 
where they wish, as if there can be 
no impairment of site, the public 
will be oniy passively interested in 
matters which econeern the admin- 
istrators of recreation areas. 
Recreational use must be stopped 
in one place and flowed into an- 
other to prevent site impairment, 
to permit maximum freedom of 
choice once an area is reached, and 
to gain the greatest publie interest 
in the quality and supply of ree- 
reational lands. Game managers 
employ this technique more than 
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other recreational managers. Colo- 
rado game managers use our sev- 
enth principle, of compared recrea- 
tion advantage, to flow hunters in- 
to areas needing the greatest har- 
vest and away from those needing 
the least. 

Early seasons in one part of the 
state draw impatient hunters. A 
late season in another area attracts 
those unsuccessful during the reg- 

Hunters’ choice of 
riflemen 
wherein only bucks or bulls may be 
killed. For some areas a limited 
number of permits is issued. Once 
a desired ‘‘kill’’ is reached, an area 
can be closed to further hunting 
following a 48-hour notice. 


ular season, 


sexes lures from areas 


If we limit visitors to various 
parks and wildernesses upon simi- 
lar bases, while directing them to 
areas still open, we similarly can 
flow recreationists other than hunt- 
ers. To show that natural recrea- 
tion areas are in short supply will 
stimulate public interest for the 
entire system and will cause con- 
cern for areas under attack for 
modification by ‘‘ practical’? men. 

Here is no fixed, definite, plan 
only unceasing conflict to protect 
things we hold precious. We never 
can have a final national recreation 
land-use policy until we have a na- 
tional general land-use policy, of 
which it will form a part. Forest- 
ers (1) have asked for a national 


land-use policy, but we cannot 


I went to the 


have one until we have a national 
and international plan for man- 
kind based upon something better 
than laissez faire and opportunistic 
attitudes. Toward these future 
plans let us take a parting shot. 
Germany, whose gleaning of forest 
twigs often has pleased ‘‘practi- 
eal’’ men, has not been a happy 
and stable nation. And England 
did not turn her woodlands and 
moors into efficient timber-produe- 
tion forests until her hour of great- 
est austerity, misery, and uncer- 
tainty. 
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woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front 


only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had 


to teach. and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. 
Henry David Thoreau. 





Planning for Wildlife On a Managed Forest’ 


WuHeEn I First visited the 96,000- 
acre Whitney Park in the Adiron- 
dacks with Mr. C. V. Whitney 
thirty-one years ago, I was im- 
the 
grewth pine along the lake shores, 
while the land behind had been cut 
in much the same manner as other 
logged areas. Inquiry divulged 


that Mr. William C. Whitney, 
grandfather of the present owner, 


pressed with stands of old 


had stipulated no-cutting strips ex- 
tending back 150 feet from all 
lakes and ponds in the lumbering 
contracts. So far as I 
was the first large scale lumbering 


know, this 


operation on which shoreline pro- 
tection had been generally prac- 
ticed. More recently, in 1929, this 
principle was the 
U. S. Congress in the Shipstead- 
Nolan Act, affording similar shore- 
line protection on most of the Su- 
perior National Forest 

In Gifford Pinchot's book, 
Bre aking New Ground, the Whit- 
Park 
the adjoining Nehasane Park, as 
**the American 
try,”’ Henry S 
Graves did the original field work 
So, tradition as well as natural in- 


recognized by 


ney is described along with 


cradle of Fores- 


where he and 


elination are incentives for main- 
taining Whitney Park as a model 
for sound forest management. But 
more than that; it is a marvelous 
outdoor laboratory for the study 
ané application of sound conserva- 
tion principles in the whole broad 
field of land and 
ment, in which forestry is only a 
part. 


water manage- 


Biological Survey Made 


My first year has been one large- 
ly of study and planning. For- 
tunately, a comprehensive survey 
of the timber resources had just 
been completed by our forester, 
George Trafton, and plans for sus- 
But 
apparently the wildlife had never 
been covered by 


tained yield were mapped out 
any comprehen- 
sive long range management plan. 
Sporadic efforts at fish stocking 

Paper given at a meeting of the Divi 
sion of Forest Wildlife, Society of Amer 


Foresters, Washington, D. C., De 
1950. 


iean 
cember 15, 


had been made here and there; the 
outlets of certain ponds had been 
screened to keep the fish in, and 
then these barriers removed on the 
theory that more fish 
would come up than would go 
down. But there was a _ woeful 
lack of continuity and planning, 
or factual material on which to 
intelligent wildlife man- 
agement program, and records of 


opposite 


base an 


what had been done were scanty or 
non-existent. 

first major undertaking, 
therefore, was a biological survey 


Our 


of the waters as a base for develop- 
ing an intelligent fisheries manage- 
ment program. R. O. Beatty, con- 
servation director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, headed 
the survey, and Dr. A. 8S. Hazzard, 
director of The Institute for Fish- 
Research, and Dr. John R. 
Greeley, chief, and Dr. Mason Law- 
rence, regional aquatic biologist for 
a consulting 


eries 


New York, assisted in 
capacity. During the six weeks of 
the actual survey, we 
cover only the Little Tupper wat- 
ershed and Salmon Lake. It will 
require at least as much time next 
and full three 
months, to complete the essential 


were able to 


year, probably a 
fact finding on what goes on under 
the of the 55 lakes and 
pords, seven major brooks and 
numerous tributary and _ outlet 
brooks. Meantime, we will go to 
work next spring on the waters 
already covered. We expect to be 
busy all winter mapping the lakes 
and ponds and taking depth read- 
ings, bottom samples, and water 
analyses through the ice. 


surface 


Perhaps I should have some tem- 
erity about addressing a group of 
professional foresters. Some of the 
soundest conservationists I have 
known were foresters, such as my 
good friend, the late Aldo Leopold, 
to mention just one. But the breed 
of ‘‘saw-log foresters,’’ who can’t 
the forest for the who 
gets the jitters whenever he sees a 


see trees, 
stand of mature timber anywhere 
that is not to be cut, and who looks 
upon a forest purely as a tree farm 
for production of the maximum 
board feet or cords per acre, is not, 
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Kenneth A. Reid 


Whitney Industries, Inc., Sabbatis, N. Y. 


in my opinion, a sound conserva- 
tionist. 
cialists, namely the great engineers 
of two overstuffed government bu- 
who talk much of water 
conservation while competing with 
each other to see who can pour the 
mcst concrete, spend the most tax 
money, and make the greatest 
changes in the landscape and wat- 
They remind 
with blinders 
They can see 


Nor are some other spe- 


reaus, 


erscape of America. 
me of an old horse 
going down a road. 
clearly straight ahead down their 
own narrow but have no 
knowledge or concern about how 
their activities may impair or up- 
set related values on either side 

It seems to me that the greatest 
weakness with the 
movement lies in the great number 
of enthusiasti¢é specialists turned 
loose on the landscape, each eager 


groove, 


conservation 


to demonstrate his prowess in his 
own particular field, often oblivi- 
ous to all others. We need these 
specialists, but we also need a few 
‘*field marshalls’’ to 
their activities and avoid headlong 
collisions if the natural resources 
of America are not to suffer. It is 
now my job to effect that coordi- 
nation in the use of all the natural 
resources of Whitney Park. 
Whitney Park is similar to many 
other wild forested areas in at least 
one important respect: the fisheries 
and the aquatic environment on 
which they are dependent, are 
largely an unknown quantity. Man 
can see and study accurately what 
goes on above the surface of the 
land, but it is not so easy to study 
the picture beneath the surface of 
result, 


coordinate 


a lake or stream. As a 
many fisheries programs have been 
inaugurated by guess, and fisheries 
menagement as a science is still in 
its infaney compared with many 
other sciences dealing with terres- 
tial activities. We are, therefore, 
bound to make some mistakes, but 
we intend to get the best informa- 
tion available before we do. 

The elevation of the lakes and 
ponds on the property ranges from 
1,700 to 2,000 feet above which the 
surrounding hills rise another 500 
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to 1,000 feet. Originally it was 
purely a trout country, with brook 
and lake trout the only indigenous 
game fishes — unless one includes 
the common sunfish, which oddly 
seems to have been native to Ad- 
irondack trout waters. Many years 
ago small mouth bass and yellow 
perch invaded the waters draining 
from the south and east sides of 
the property into Forked and Long 
Lakes. But in the whole water- 
shed of six-mile Little Tupper Lake 
above the outlet fall into Big Tup- 
per Lake, and in Salmon Lake on 
the west side of the property, the 
trout still 

competition 


native reigns supreme 
without from intro- 
duced spiny-rayed fishes. 

I have long contended that too 
much dependence has been placed 
on artificial propogation and stock- 
ing of fish and too little on corree- 
tion of environmental deficiencies ; 
that blind stocking has often 
done irreparable harm: viz. the 
yellow perch, which ruined 
countless trout lakes and ponds. 
So, in this first vear, we have done 
no stocking, except for 10,000 11% 
to 2-in rainbow trout in one water- 
shed where the yellow perch has 
apparently all but eliminated the 
native trout. Whether the rain- 
bows can with the yellow 
perch remains tc be seen, but they 
ean’t do any harm, and it is worth 
a try. 

I have never agreed with the 
view that stocking of small finger- 
ling trout is a waste of time. It is 
if they are dumped _ indiscrimin- 
ately in large fish waters, but when 
distributed widely in the little 
waters where Nature places such 
trout, it is quite a different story. 
Certainly those that survive to 
eatchable size are vastly superior 


and 


has 


cope 


to the semi-domesticated specimens 
resulting from legal size planting 
and in the next and subsequent 
years, there will be more of them 
left in the stream. 

We did not just dump these fin- 
gerlings into one lake or 
Months before their arrival, we 
studied the little tributaries, plot- 
ted the stocking points and access 


stream. 


routes on maps, and lined up the 
personnel for the job. When they 
arrived the first week in May, we 
were ready with fifteen men, auto- 


mobiles, trucks, boats and canoes, 
and eight backpack fire tanks to 
get them to their allotted destina- 
tions. For a time, I feared we 
might have seattered them too 
thinly, but in mid August was 
elated to recover with the electric 
shocker several 3 to 34-inch rain- 
bows in only two short sections of 
two small stocked tributaries. The 
results of this stocking in the next 
and subsequent years will be in- 
teresting and specific, as there are 
no other rainbows present and 
if our stock is the strain of non- 
migratory rainbows they are sup- 
posed to be, the record should be 
food. 

An accurate record of the fish 
caught is important to a fisheries 
management program. As all fish- 
ing here is by written permit, we 
have made a report of the catch 
a condition of all permits. The 
same has been done with hunting 
permits. Incidentally, I am im- 
pressed with the amount of water 
surrounding the trout, but the deer 
look better, as the take of bucks 
this fall was better than one for 
each 2,000 acres without any hunt- 
ing in a large part of the inacces- 
sible interior. 

The major limiting factors to 
trout throughout most eastern wat- 
ers exist here, namely high summer 
temperatures and low summer vol- 
ume of the streams. Therefore our 
main efforts have been directed to- 
ward correcting these two weak 
spots in the streams and the water- 
sheds of their origin. This brings 
lumbering and forestry under in- 
spection. 


Timber and Fish Management 
Coordinated 


In recent of these 
operations have not been what they 
should be, or were supposed to be 

specially during World War IT. 
Some cutting was bad. Shoreline 
pretection was ignored, brooks 
were commonly filled with tree 
tops, and the logging roads with 
inadequate drainage and bulldozed 
earth fills across watercourses, all 
tended to raise the temperature, 
reduce the volume, and impair the 
quality of the streams. Bad or 
careless lumbering practices may 
make good food and cover for deer 


years some 


and grouse temporarily, but they 
are all on the debit side for trout 
habitat. 

Our logging contracts now pro- 
vide: (1) No eutting within 150 
feet of any lake or pond. (2) No 
cutting within 50 feet on either’ 
side of any brook. (3) No tree tops 
felled or left in the water. (4) All 
obstructions to the natural flow of 
water removed on completion of 
operations. There are, of course, 
other important ones, such as no 
hunting or fishing by lumberjacks, 
but these four are most important 
for correcting the major deficien- 
cies of the streams. We are now 
working on a plan for revision of 
logging road construction to elim- 
inate many of the bad effects of the 
present system. I hope to see the 
day when we will build our own 
roads and do our own eutting with 
proper regard for these matters. 
Meantime we have an educational 
job with the foremen and crews to 
some of the ingrown 
practices, such as dropping tree 
tops into the brooks! 


overcome 


Beaver — A Problem 


The other big factor in the rise 
of stream temperatures is the bea- 
The ultra protection afforded 
this animal has brought about such 
a great increase that, I suspect, 
there are more beaver on this area 
then when the first white men came 
to the Adirondacks. This is under- 
standable when we consider that 
men has practically eliminated all 
the beaver’s natural enemies, in- 
cluding the Indian. At any rate, 
I am convinced after a careful 
study, that there are far too many 
beaver on this and adjoining prop- 
erties, and that until more than 
half of them are removed, our ef- 
forts to improve trout fishing will 
be greatly handicapped. 

But entirely aside from his im- 
pairment of trout habitat, my ob- 
servations justify the flat state- 
ment that during the past twenty 
years, the beaver on this and some 
adjoining properties has destroyed 
more timber than all the forest 
fires put together. The aspen and 
other trees felled for bark food are 
negligible compared with the hun- 
dreds of acres of dead trees of 
more valuable species standing in 


ver. 
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the flooded areas of new beaver 
dams or the dry meadows of old 
Apparently this flooding of 
land causes a physical and chemi- 
eal change in the which in- 
hibits reproduction and growth of 
after the 
pond is gone. At rate, many 
old beaver meadows, dry for more 
than twenty still support 
nothing but grass or alders. 


ones. 
soil 


trees for many vears 


any 
years, 


Foresters and fish and game men 
should get together and the 
public facts on the beaver to de- 
bunk the popular stories about 
**Bobby the Great Engi- 
neer.’’ Many trout fishermen also 
need factual enlightment. They 
find a new beaver dam on a fami- 
liar stream and enjoy improved 
trout fishing for a year or two. 


give 


Beaver, 


Then, when fishing falls off badly 
in subsequent years, as it usually 


does, they blame the conservation 
department for not stocking more 
trout, rather than the beaver for 
ruining the trout habitat. 

During the 1950 season, 42 bea- 
taken but during 
the summer an increasing number 
The main 
Pond 


beaver 


ver were here, 
of new dams appeared. 
spring tributary to Charley 
Stream was spread by 14 
than a hundred 
acres of shallow ponds through 
killed timber. The temperature 
above the highest dam was 54 de- 
entered Charley 


dams over more 


where it 
Pond Stream, it was 70 degrees 
2 degrees higher than the receiving 


grees; 


stream. The volume was reduced 
by well over 50 percent and the 
acidity had increased. Two weeks 
out all 
house, we 


dams 
and found 18 
new dams as a reward for our ef- 
forts! 

On Bog 


after we tore these 


one big 


Stream we found two 
new beaver dams completely block- 
ing migration of trout from the 
lake to the stream gravel beds. We 
tore out the center of one dam five 
successive days, only to find it re- 
built With 


traps, we seven 


morning live 
then took 
at this dam and one at the other. 
The dams do not hold water 
long after the beaver are gone, and 
the bed of the stream, both above 
and below the dam, is then blank- 
eted with silt. Of the two, beaver 
dams on the spring tributaries 


each 
beaver 


fe r 


probably do more harm than on the 
main stream by reducing the vol- 
ume and increasing the tempera- 
ture, plus killing a_ relatively 
larger amount of timber. 
Summarizing the effects of bea- 
ver on trout waters: (1) On spring 
tributaries, the temperature is 
raised and the volume diminished 
by exposure of wide, shallow areas 
to the sun; and the acidity is in- 
ereased by decomposition of flooded 
vegetation. (2) On main streams, 
these effects usually are not so 
great, but reproduction 
may be precluded by blocking aec- 


natural 


to essential spawning areas. 
The general long time effect 
basic change in aquatic environ- 
ment favorable to undesir- 
able trash fish and less favorable 
to trout, with a great 
the former and a corresponding 
decrease, and sometimes practical 
elimination of the latter. 

For warm water fish and water- 
fowl, beaver dams may provide 
some benefits, but an abundance of 
beaver in trout waters is definitely 
detrimental, and sometimes fatal. 
The only general exception I have 
found is in the high country of the 


cess 


is a 
more 


increase of 


western mountains where the eter- 
cold nights, and 
steep gradients do not allow the 
water to warm up enough for op- 
timum food production and growth 
of trout. 


nal snow water 


Stream Improvement Work 
This first year, our work 
been confined largely to trying to 
cope with present beaver and re- 
moving from the streambeds ac- 
cumulations of debris from former 
On Bog Stream, 
development 
channel 


has 


be»ver activities. 
experimental 
stream, cutting a 
through the alders was an essen- 
tia! preliminary. This proved ex- 
cellent stream improvement from 
the trout’s standpoint. For 
eral miles, the alders dipped down 
into the water from opposite banks 
with their stems extending under- 
water clear across the stream bot- 
tom and their tips curving up- 
stream, forming effective hooks for 
catching any debris drifting along 
the bottom. This widened the 
channel and arrested the current 
to where it was scarcely percept- 


our 


canoe 


sev- 
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ible. Cutting out these underwater 
alders with their accumulation of 
debris, released the flow so that an 
appreciable current developed in 
a narrower and deeper channel, 
and this faster current scoured off 
the blanket of silt and sand, ex- 
Re- 
moval of countless sticks and small 
snags buried in the sand bottom 
aided this work of the 
current. 

The next step was cleaning out 
the channels of small tributaries 
so they would be narrow and 
shaded. Where they spread out in 
a thin sheet over an exposed muck 
delta, this was most effective. Tem- 
perature readings before and after 
commonly showed a drop of more 
than five degrees at their mouths, 
and I am satisfied that in some 
eases, the volume reaching the 
main stream was appreciably in- 


posing some fine gravel beds. 


desirable 


creased. 

With the wood debris excavated 
from the sand bottom and 
trucked to the highway crossing 
and floated to the sites from there, 
we began construction of current 
deflectors, bank cribbing, and other 
devices designed to make _ better 
trout water. In the spring, we will 
resume this work, using sheet pil- 
ing on the faces of some for more 
permanent, watertight structures. 

To augment the summer volume 
of Bog Stream, we will construct 
a low dam on one of its headwater 
ponds to hold back the spring run- 
off until about July 1. Then this 
stored water will be released grad- 
ually through a bottom valve over 
a two or three months summer per- 
iod when the stream needs this 
water most. By holding approxi- 
métely the spring high water level 
until July 1, the pond will remain 
to all appearances a natural one 
without the barren, unsightly 
shore-line common to artificial re- 
servoirs with greatly fluctuating 
waier levels. Yet, a preliminary 
survey indicates that a mere two- 
foot stored head in this pond will 
supply 600 gallons per minute ad- 
ditional flow to the stream for 
ninety consecutive days. The mini- 
mum flow last summer was just 
under 500 gallons per minute. 

After the results of this initial 
installation are checked, we expect 


logs 
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to utilize other headwater ponds in 
Such installations 
should not only materially improve 
existing stream fishing, but create 
additional mileage where summer 
flows are presently inadequate. 
And they will constitute the sound- 
est form of lake improvement and 
flood control, helping to level off 
the peaks of both floods and 
droughts in all the waters below. 

The first rapids in Bog Stream 
is totally unlike the lower five miles 
of smooth, slow flowing water. In 
the rapids, the grade is steep, with 
a wider channel filled with irregu- 
lar rocks and big boulders and the 
current dissipated and divided by 
them into dozens of miniature 
runs. The few pools are shallow, 
and I have never found a trout in 
this quarter 
though they lie in the deeper water 
immediately above and below. A 
little experimental work in moving 
rocks from the bottom and 
using them to block off side diver- 


the same way. 


mile of rapids, al- 


loose 


sions has greatly improved the ap- 
pearance and increased the depth, 
and at the foot of the rapids has 
created an ideal spawning area of 
gravel. Similar treatment on up 
the rapids, adding a few deeper 
pools, can make habitable trout 
water here. 

Last spring we made a small ex- 
perimental planting of evergreens 
on a bare meadow stretch to pro- 
tect the stream from the afternoon 
sun. Between the deer eating half 
of the white pine and the musk- 
rats using a like proportion of the 
spruce for nest material, it was not 
too successful, but we shall con- 
tinue the experiment next spring, 
trving some additional species. 

How much the trout of Bog 
Stream may contribute to the sup- 
ply in Little Tupper Lake, or vice 
versa, is at present a matter of 
conjecture. To find out, we are 
clipping the right ventral fin on 
trout caught and below 
the first rapid and the adipose fin 


released 


Important Notice 


to 
Subscribers 
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on those above. On those in two 
other principal tributaries to the 
lake, we will clip the right and left 
pectoral fins. Additionally, we will 
install on Bog Stream a diagonal 
weir and two-way fish trap. Migrat- 
ing trout will be passed through 
while the too numerous trash fish 
will be removed. 

Major initial attention is being 
given the fisheries because of Mr. 
Whitney’s especial interest, and 
because this resource has suffered 
more from the beaver and careless 
logging practices, It is our inten- 
tion to assemble the best informa- 
tion available for intelligent, well- 
coordinated administration of all 
the natural resources on Whitney 
Park. Our hope is that the re- 
sults of our work in this outdoor 
laboratory may constitute a val- 
uable contribution to sound land 
and water management as an es- 
sential base for better forests, bet- 
ter fish and game crops, and an all 
around better outdoor America. 
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Everett's protected harbor and idea! location make it one 
of the busiest ports on Puget Sound. From here wood prod- 
ucts are shipped from Everett to all parts of the world. 


Everett is the center of trade for a large area. In Everett 
itself is much of the industry which supports the farming and 
lumbering of the surrounding territory. 


Nature's rugged forest beauty makes an ideal background 
for this beautifully landscaped garden, typical of Everett. 
Timber areas in and around Everett have been set aside 
as permonent recreation spots. 


Second only to lumbering in importance are farming and 
dairying. In the Everett area are many of the world’s 
finest dairy herds. 


VISITORS WELCOME. This is the Weyerhaeuser branch plant at Everett. You are cordially invited 
to visit Everett—and to see this modern wood processing operation. 
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EVERETT 


WASHINGTON 


VERETT, Washington, is truly a city “with its 
roots in the soil.’’ Almost its entire economy is 
based on renewable resources . . . timber and agricul- 
tural products. Located on Puget Sound, and just 25 
miles west of the snow-capped Cascades, the valleys 
surrounding Everett produce varieties of berries, fruits, 
vegetables and dairy products of such remarkable 
quality that they’re in demand throughout the nation. 
A big share of the mountainous lands of this area are 
in Certified Tree Farms. In fact, the Chamber of 
Commerce here has adopted the slogan, ‘““The Ever- 
green City;” it fits Everett like a glove. 
The first of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
production plants was established here in 1902. It has 


been going strong ever since and has been steadily 
expanded, including the addition of a pulp plant. 
Timber supplies come from the Company’s Vail and 
McDonald Tree Farms to the south, and from the 
newly established Skykomish Tree Farm to the north. 
When you visit the Pacific Northwest plan to visit 
Everett . . . another City with a Future. 


WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Watershed Aspects of the New York 
Water Supply Problems’ 


WE ARE INTERESTED in New York’s 
watersheds, not only because they 
belong to one of the greatest sur- 
face water supply systems in the 
world but also because they fur- 
nish examples of all the varied 
watershed problems that are en- 
countered in the eastern United 
Stetes. On every drainage area 
there is to be found both private 
and public land. The land 
ranges from highly improved dairy 
farms to state park and forest 
preserves, and these occur over a 
wide variety of topography and 


use 


geology. 

Greater New York requires 
about 800 million gallons of fresh 
water a day. Mid-summer 
have been as high as 1,400 million 
gallons a day. To this 
amount of water would require the 
average flow of one cubie foot per 


uses 


supply 


second per square mile from 2,160 
square miles. For 800 million gal- 
lons per day, 1,200 square miles 
would be required. The combined 
area of all New York watersheds, 
excluding the East Branch devel- 
opment not yet completed, is only 
1,250 square During the 
summer and early fall months, 
July through October, New York 
streams yield on the average less 


miles 


than 1 eubie foot per second per 
square mile. Sometimes the daily 
average flow for an entire month 
has been quarter of this 
amount, or The months of 
March and April produce the larg- 
est vield, sometimes as much as 40 
percent of the entire annual run- 
off. Although the highest rainfall 
based on the 80-year record of the 
Croton area during the 
months of July and August, these 
are the months of lowest amount 
of runoff. 

Under 
tions it is obvious that 
must be employed capable of stor- 


one 


less. 


oceurs 


thesé hydrologic eondi- 


reservoirs 


ing a 3- to 5-months’ supply 
Any form of watershed manage- 
ment that would increase the 
1Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Watershed Management, So 
ciety of American Foresters, Washing 
ton, D. C., December 15, 1950. 


amount of stream-flow only a small 
percent during the early summer 
would be of extremely great value. 
Whether or not any such increase 
can be brought about by watershed 
management techniques is a subject 
for considerable practical interest. 


The Croton System 

The watersheds now supplying 
the metropolitan area of New York 
City have benefited by the long and 
progressive history of forest con- 
servation in the state. Interest in 
protection of the city water sup- 
ply appears to have been a factor 
in the gradual increase in the 
amount of forest on the Croton 
watershed following the construc- 
tion of the original Croton aque- 
duct in 1842. Within the present 
forests of the Croton watershed are 
to be found numerous old stone 
fences that once marked the bound- 
aries of cultivated fields. Abandon- 
ment of these fields was in part a 
conscious effort to reduce erosion 
on the land areas furnishing the 
New York water supply. Some of 
the abandoned fields have grown 
back to trees naturally and some 
have been planted. 

This change from cultivated land 
to forest on the Croton watershed 
was associated with the develop- 
ment of summer homes and coun- 
try estates. Nevertheless, there 
was a clear-cut public opinion that 
the watershed should be protected 
by forests, and during this period 
many tree plantations were estab- 
lished on private estates within the 
Croton drainage. 

Considerable land adjacent to 
the reservoirs was acquired by the 
city of New York at the time the 
reservoir sites were purchased. In 
1917 extensive plantations of 
Seotch pine were established on 
these city-owned lands. One objec- 
tive was to reduce the amount of 
hardwood litter getting into the 
reservoirs; however, this objective 
was not carried through completely 
because today most of the reservoir 
shore lines are still oceupied by 
hardwood forests. 

Today the entire Croton water- 
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Charles R. Hursh 


Chief, Division of Forest Influences, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Asheville, N. C. 


has an excellent vegetative 
threughout. Such land as 
now remains in gardens, fields, and 
pastures is well maintained in a 
state of fertility and practically no 
serious erosion is encountered. 


shed 
cover 


Cutting Not Permitted on 
City-Owned, Land 

Commercial cutting was not per- 
mitted on any of the municipally 
owned land within the Croton wa- 
tershed. As a result, the 1917 plan- 
tations became exceedingly dense 
and developed evidence of stagna- 
tion and insect injury before sani- 
tation cuttings were considered 
necessary to the health of the 
stands. Exemption of the city- 
owned lands from harvesting of 
wood products has been considered 
to be in the best interests of the 
watershed, although the policy has 
sometimes For 
example, it has been suggested that 
a wide meadow strip of grass and 
herbaceous plants would be more 
suitable than trees for the protec- 
tion of the reservoir shore lines. 

Actually no ore has the answer 
of how best to manage tree planta- 
tions established solely for water- 
shed protection. It is reasonable 
to believe that, for such planta- 
tions, prescriptions should be made 
as to species composition and spac- 
ing, primarily to achieve restora- 
tion and maintenance of better soil 
condition. These recommendations 
might differ considerably from 
those usually followed on planta- 
tion establishment for the locality. 
Similarly, the subsequent manage- 
ment on the stands may eall for 
special treatment. 

On watersheds where the neces- 
sity exists for obtaining the great- 
est possible water yield, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the total 
amount of transpiration draft 
should be kept to a minimum 
where this can be done through 
practical means. On forest lands 
this can be approached by main- 
taining prescribed stands as to 
composition, basal area, and age 
class, and by removing unneces- 


been questioned. 
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sary vegetation, such as dense 
streambank and shore-line vegeta- 
tion. 


Complete Closure Is Not Water- 
shed Management 

In any general consideration of 
the subject, the question fre- 
quently arises as to whether or not 
closure to other uses is always the 
best procedure for areas set aside 
for water production. Particularly 
history has 
greatly altered the original forest, 
judicious manipulation of the re- 
maining stand will expedite and 
natural 
soil or- 


where its previous 


accelerate restoration of 


conditions and associated 
ganic layers. The closure of a for- 
est to other uses certainly does not 
in itself create a natural area. 
Even in relatively undisturbed, 
natural forests complete 
may not be the best policy in the 
interest of water resources. For ex- 
ample, on soils where the normal 
wind-throw of overmature timber 
turns up quantities of subsoil with 
the exposed roots, the best solution 
would be the cutting of overma- 
ture trees prior to being 
wind-thrown. Still 
ple is that the decay of tree roots 


closure 


forest 
another exam- 


may be less favorable to water per- 
colation and where the 
trees die naturally than where the 
stems are cut. Stream meanders 
and bank-cutting are often 
ciated with natural forests where 
the gradual encroachment of vege- 
tation restricts or changes the 
course of the stream. 

There are, of course, always 
some areas with steep slopes and 
shallow soils that must not be dis- 
turbed in any way whatsover, and 
many such areas are frequently en- 
countered, particularly in moun- 
tainous country. 

All the facts are not yet known 
as to the possibilities of stand man- 
agement for both wood products 
and maximum usable water yields. 
For the 
point may be raised that an alter- 
nate to complete closure of water- 
sheds would be to grow and harvest 
wood products under careful sup- 
ervision on productive sites, and 
to exempt from cutting poor sites 
of steep slopes and those of shal- 
are difficult to har- 


storage 


asso- 


discussion 


purposes of 


low soil that 


vest, or that naturally have a 
sparse cover. In harvesting wood 
products from watershed areas it 
is obvious that logging technies 
and the construction of roads must 
be so planned and prescribed that 
unnecessary soil erosion does not 
take place. Silvicultural practices 
must be followed that do not dis- 
rupt the normal biological activi- 
ties within the soil itself. With the 
improved technics of mechanical 
logging that are available today, it 
should now be well within the 
realm of reality to remove wood 
preducts without serious disturb- 
ance to the forest floor. 

Wood products have been har- 
vested on the watersheds supply- 
ing water to the city of New 
Haven, Conn. Similarly, the com- 
mercial timber was removed from 
the watershed supplying the town 
of Glen Falls, N. Y. The real prob- 
lem seems to be one of using rea- 
sonable care in protecting the 
water resource. 


The Catskill System 

The tremendous expansion in 
water needs by the metropolitan 
district of New York at the turn 
of the century called for further 
watershed developments in the 
Catskill Mountains. Here, a com- 
plex land-use pattern was encoun- 
tered. The Catskill watersheds in- 
cluded highly improved farms and 
well-developed pasture lands. Land 
values were particularly high along 
the stream valleys, and the public 
acquisition of improved land ap- 
peared to be prohibitive. However, 
a considerable part of the moun- 
tain lands of the Catskills was ac- 
quired as a state park and forest 
preserve under legislation that pre- 
cluded any further exploitation 
through cutting. This procedure 
is in keeping with the policy to 
maintain these preserves for rec- 
reation, this being considered to be 
their greatest usefulness to the peo- 
ple of the state. Thus, the forest 
preserve lands in the Catskills are 
excluded from further considera- 
tion in this paper. 

Early records indicate that the 
original forests were made up of a 
birch-beech-maple association on 
the lower slopes and heavy admix- 
tures of white pine and hemlocks 
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on the upper slopes and ridges. 
Sufficient data are not available to 
draw any definite conclusions at 
this time as to the relative effici- 
ency for watershed protection of 
the existing forest stands on the 
Catskill Mountains, as compared to 
other plant species or combinations 
of species and age classes. Infor- 
mation now available indicates that 
the fire-damaged forest, character- 
ized first by gray birch, provides a 
less desirable litter and humus cov- 
ering on the soil than did the orig- 
inal forest. Due to heavy cutting 
and repeated fires in the past, 
white pine and hemlock have 
largely disappeared. It is conceiv- 
able, however, that by the proper 
grouping of additional conifers on 
the upper slopes and ridges, it 
would be possible to influence the 
amount of snow accumulation dur- 
ing the winter months and to de- 
lay snow melt in the spring. At 
the present time, the last remain- 
ing snowbanks in the spring are 
those protected by the few clumps 
of hemlock that still exist. This is 
a subject that also calls for re- 
search, and further consideration 
after additional data become avail- 
able. 


Pasture Land Improvement 
Urgent 

A large amount of the Catskill 
wetersheds is in pasture. Much of 
the milk produced is shipped to 
New York City. For example, a 
land-use survey of the Schoharie 
watershed showed that about 44 
percent, or 88,000 acres, are in 
grassland. Most all of this pasture 
is classified as being on steep or 
sloping land, and 80 _ percent 
showed moderate erosion. A por- 
tion is relatively unproduetive, 
does not have a good sod covering, 
and is heavily trampled. From the 
point of view of watershed protec- 
tion, this type of pasture land is 
definitely undesirable. The great- 
est objection to overgrazed and 
trampled pasture land in the Cats- 
kill region is that during the win- 
ter months the surface soil freezes 
solid to a considerable depth and 
becomes almost impermeable to 
water. At the time of spring snow 
melt this cement-like soil does not 
permit rapid infiltration or perco- 
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lation of water. Thawing takes 
place first in the surface few inches 
only, and this loosened soil is easily 
eroded. When spring rains occur, 
there is a great amount of storm 
water and snow melt that cannot 
the soil. It the 
stream channels over the surface 
of the and is the 
spring floods and reservoir sedi- 
mentation. That this type of sur- 
face storm flow is definitely highly 
erosive is shown by the numerous 


enter moves to 


soil, cause of 


gullies now present on the steeper, 
of the Catskill 


pastured slopes 


watershed 

In contrast to the heavily used 
pasture land, the soil under good 
not freeze solid but 


forests does 


permits the easy infiltration and 


percolation of water throughout 
the winter and spring months. Ob- 
vious changes in present land-use 
necessary in the in- 


protection. 


patterns are 
terest of watershed 
Good pastures should be retained, 
but steep and unproductive pas- 
tures should be eliminated. Fence- 
ing cattle off from steep slopes and 
from areas of thin soil is a definite 
step in watershed improvement. 
Most of the specific details of 
pasture improvement through the 
use of fertilizers, seeding, regula- 
tion of seasonal grazing, and degree 
of stocking are rather well known 
by specialists in this field. The ap- 
plication of better technics to the 
steep pasture lands within the city 
watersheds can be encouraged 
through leadership and organiza- 
tion of the landowners to take ad- 
vantage of services already avail- 
able. Improvements that will pro- 
vide better protection 
will in every 
profits to the landowners. 


watershed 


case mean greater 


Public Assistance and Acquisition 

There still remains a problem of 
designating what land not now in 
forest on the Catskill 
should be planted to trees in the 
interest of watershed protection. 
Certainly, unproductive 
on steep, sloping land must be im- 
proved for infiltration and water 
The actual area requiring 


watersheds 


pastures 


storage. 


planting to trees is not so great 
but that it can all be planted with- 
in a few years through the coopera- 
tion of public and private agencies. 
It is reasonable to believe that a 
certain amount of this unprofitable 
pasture land should be still ae- 
quired and administered under 
public ownership. 

Technical advice and services in 
the field of forestry are available. 
At the present time New York has 
an organized state forestry pro- 
gram. Under the Forest Practices 
Act, district foresters and their as- 
sistants furnish cooperating land- 
owners with advice on planting, 
marking, and selling wood prod- 
ucts. Agencies concerned with for- 
estry and land management direct 
their efforts toward promoting the 
best possible forestry and farming 
practices. The objective is to rec- 
ommend good economic practices 
rather than any specific program 
management. 
that the 
water-re- 


of  water-resource 
One reason for this is 
scientific principles of 
source management are either not 
known or the knowledge has not 
available to those who 
forestry on the 
pos- 


been made 
are practicing 
ground. Another reason is 
sibly that, in general, the private 
landowner is not cognizant of his 
public responsibility for water- 
resource conservation. 


Problems for Consideration 

must conelude that forest 
conservation measures carried out 
in the past have definitely con- 
tributed to the development and 
protection of the New York water- 
sheds. However, additional meas- 
ures are needed at present because 
of new problems that are constant- 
ly arising. Generalizations are 
likely to be misleading, and recom- 
mendations must be expressed in 
terms of specific land areas and 
problems to be solved. Detailed 
land-use surveys and actual field 
examination of specifie land-use 
conditions are a primary requisite. 
Consequently, this would be the 
first step in developing an over- 
all program for the practical man- 
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agement of the New York water- 
sheds. 

From such information as is now 
available, the following watershed 
problems, given in order of their 
over-all priority, merit considera- 
tion in the administration of the 
drainage areas furnishing New 
York’s water supply: 

1.—Land-use adjustments di- 
rected toward reduction of erosion 
and runoff, 
ground-water storage, 
vield. 

a.—Elimination of problems 
caused by steep, unproductive, and 
overtrampled pastures within the 
Catskill system. 

(1)—Through pasture improve- 
ment and pasture management. 

(2)—Through fencing and re- 
stricted grazing. 

(3)—Through 
planting to trees. 

(4)—Through publie 
tion and management. 


inerease in 
and water 


storm 


feneing and 


acquisi- 


b.—Publie acquisition of strate- 
gic and eritical areas other than 
pasture lands and their manage- 
ment in the interest of water re- 
sources. 

(1)—For streambank protection 
and channel control. 

(2)—Fer protection of lands 
now submarginal or unproductive 
under present management. 

(3)—For control of steep slopes, 
areas of thin soils, and sparse 
cover. 

2.—Harvesting of wood produets 
on private lands. Improvement of 
harvesting technics so that wood 
products can be removed without 
damaging water values. 

3.—Management of forest lands. 

a.—Stand improvement directed 
toward creating increased infiltra- 
tion and water storage. 

b.—Stand management directed 
toward the accumulation of snow 
and delay of snow melt in the 
spring. 

e.—Stand management directed 
toward reduction of transpiration 
draft by eutting or restricting 
growth of existing cover. 





Growth of a White Pine 
Plantation in Iowa 


Just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Amana Society of Iowa 
planted eastern white pine on an 
exposed ridge near South Amana 
reported to be ‘‘so sandy the wind 
blew potatoes out of the ground.’’ 
The trees were purchased from a 
nearby private nursery but no in- 
formation was available regarding 
About 700 trees 
acre were originally planted on the 


seed source. per 
6-acre tract with spacing varying 
from 7 by 8 to 8 by 10 feet. 

The sandy ridge is now covered 
stand of white 


with an excellent 


pine. Only dead stems were re- 
moved from the plantation before 
1948, but all trees were pruned 
in recent years to a height of about 
20 feet. A heavy layer of needles 
Very little 
reproduction has taken place with- 
in the stand, but white pine seed- 
lings are growing in the scattered 
hardwoods on an adjacent north 


slope. 


covers the forest floor. 


A complete inventory of the 6- 
acre plantation was made in 1948. 
Trees were tallied by 1l-inch diam- 
Merchantable heights 
were estimated to a variable top 
diameter of not less than 6 inches 
for sawlog trees (9.6 inches d.b.h. 


eter classes 


TREES NOW 9.6 INCHES 
O.8H AND LARGER 


BASAL AREA GROWTH PER ACRE PER YEAR (SQUARE FEET) 











22-3i/32- 41) 


Notes 


and larger), and 3 inches for the 
pole-sized trees. 

Growth and volume data 
obtained from every twenty-fifth 
tree in the stand, 104 trees in all. 
These measurements included form 
total and merchantable 
heights, and radial growth to the 
nearest 0.1 inch by preceding 10- 


were 


class, 


year periods. 

volume.—At 51 
years, the average acre in the stand 
supported 425 trees with a basal 
The diam- 
eter of the tree of average basal 
area was 10.9 inches for all 
classes, and 11.9 inches for the 295 


Stocking and 


area of 274 square feet. 
size 


trees per acre of sawlog size. 

The merchantable volume aver- 
33,467 board feet (Int. 14- 
inch Rule) or 5,644 cubic feet per 
acre in sawlog-sized trees, with a 
total volume of 6,976 cubic feet per 
acre in trees 4.6 inches d.b.h. and 


aged 


larger. The average annual growth 
had 656 board feet or 137 
cubie feet per acre per year. The 
heights of dominant codomi- 
nant trees ranged from 63 to 75 
feet and averaged 69 feet. 

Growth The past 
growth in basal area by decades 


been 


and 


by decades. 


was computed for each diameter 
class. Although the average annual 
increase in basal area had been 
5.37 square feet per acre, the max- 


TREES NOW 9.5 INCHES 
Q.8.H. AND SMALLER 











AGE GROUPS 


Fig. 1. 
and diameter groups. 


(YEARS) 


Annual basal-area growth of an eastern white pine plantation by decades 
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imum growth occurred when the 
trees were 22-31 vears old (Fig. 1). 
During that period, the stand grew 
8.0 square feet per acre per year. 
The annual basal area increment 
has decreased steadily since then. 

Basal area growth is generally 
considered a fair indication of the 
volume added to a tree. On this 
the data indicate that the 
stand as a whole produced con- 
siderably foot volume 
during the past decade than in any 
of the preceding ones. 


basis, 


less cubie 


This decreased growth rate was 
due to overstocking; both the num- 
ber of stems and the total basal 
area per were high for 
optimum growth. Figure 1 indi- 
cates that the stand should have 
been thinned when about 30 to 35 
years old. 

With thinnings at proper inter- 
vals the plantation could have pro- 
duced a greater total volume of 
higher quality material. <A light 
harvest cut is now being made to 
release the best trees in the stand. 
Some wind throw has occurred, but 
this was expected because of the 
sandy soil and exposed site. 

K. A. BrinKMAN, Silviculturist, 

Ames Branch, 
Central States Ferest 
Experiment Station. 


BBR 


acre too 


Measuring Tree Heights in 
Dense Young Stands 


Measuring tree heights in dense 


young timber stands presents a 
problem for research workers who 
find it necessary to measure sample 
plots in such areas. The standard 
types of hypsometers are unsuit- 
able as it is frequently difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to iden- 
tify tree tops at a satisfactory dis- 
tance. Calibrated wooden  seale 
sticks are commonly used in sample 
plot measurement work and are 
satisfactory for heights up to 12 
or 15 feet; above this height such 
scale sticks are likely to be too 
heavy and too cumbersome to be 
of use. The author had occasion to 
develop a telescopic bamboo seale 
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rod which proved highly satisfac- 
tory for the measurement of 
heights up to 35 feet in 
stands of young pine. 

The method of construction is 
shown in Figure 1. A 
pole-vaulting pole 14 feet long was 
for the outside section. The 
cutting a 
slot at each joint large enough to 


Each 


dense 


disearded 


used 
nodes were opened by 


permit the use of a chisel 
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Fig. 1. 


Section o telescopic 


bamboo seale 


joint was then wrapped with adhe- 
sive tape. A metal sleeve to which 
a small pulley bracked had been 
welded was fitted over the small 
end of this pole. 

A small diameter bamboo pole, 
the same length 
pole, was used for the inside see- 
tion. The outside of each joint was 
sanded smooth. A cone-shaped 
piece of hardwood 12 inches long 


as the outside 


————————BOTTOM OF INSIDE SECTION 


INSERTING PIN 


; —— PULLEY 


PIN WITH STRING ATTACHED 
+— PULLEY BRACKET 


METAL SLEEVE 


+— STRING 


HARDWOOD CONE 


TOP OF OUTSIDE SECTION 


rod showing assembly detail. 
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was glued to the bottom. The cone 
served as a guide when the length 
of the measuring rod was being 
reduced and provided support 
when the rod was fully extended. 
The string was anchored by tying 
it to a hardwood pin about 3/16 
by 11% inches which was then in- 
serted through a small slot at the 
base of the small pole just above 
the Alternating one-foot 
bands of red and white were paint- 
ed on both poles (Fig. 2). 

This rod had several good char- 
It was light in weight 
and being collapsible, was also easy 
to handle. 
durable in use, showing little evi- 


cone. 


acteristics. 
It proved to be very 


dence of wear after being used to 
measure the height of more than 
one thousand trees in a two-day 
period. The rod proved to be easy 
to use, particularly with a _ two- 
man crew. The rod man simply 
placed the rod at the base of the 
tree and pulled the string until 
the top of the rod was level with 
the tree top; the tally man read 
the height any convenient 
location. The rod was light enough 


from 


so that it could be used to measure 
trees even where thev were taller 
than the length of the 
rod. The operator would raise the 
extended rod until the top was at 
a level with the top of the tree and 
then measure the extra length from 


extended 


> 
yt 


bamboo seale rod 
demonstrate its 


Fie. 2. 
partially 
use. 


Telescopic 
extended to 
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the ground to the base of the rod. 
Extensions were readily attached 
to the bottom of the large pole for 
measuring trees over 35 feet in 
height. The rod was easy to con- 
struct, inexpensive, durable, and 
It is believed that a 


easy to use. 


similar tool might be of value to 


BRR 


Soil Conservation and Research Activities of 
Department of Agriculture Reorganized 


On February 16, 
Agriculture Charles F, Brannan, 
the 
the soil conservation and agricul- 


Secretary of 


announced reorganization of 
tural research activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
its staff and ad- 
ministrative structure for defense 


reorientation of 


mobilization purposes. Three mem- 
oranda for this 
pose. The county offices of the de- 
with 

be consolidated. 


were issued pur- 


partment dealing conserva- 
tion will A sim- 
ilar move to consolidate state offi- 
ces has also been directed. 

The 
plished by using the existing pow- 


reorganization was accom- 
ers of the secretary and do not de- 
pend upon additional legislation. 

Following are the provisions of 
the three memoranda: 


1. Coordination of Agricultural 
Resources Conservation Services 


A single policy will govern the 
soil conservation activities of the 
department, and the activities will 
be carried out through a unified 
and interlocking administrative 
organization. 

The policy is stated as follows: 
‘‘The basic physical objective of 
soil conservation activities by the 
Department agencies shall be the 
use of each acre of agricultural 
land within its capabilities and the 
treatment of each acre of agricul- 
tural land in accordance with its 
needs for protection and improve- 
ment.”’ 

The conservation programs of 
the Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and Production and 
Marketing Administration will be 
supervised by an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. These agen- 
cies will jointly determine the soil 


others faced with the problem of 
measuring heights in young dense- 

ly stocked timber stands. 
Dwicut L. BRENNEMAN, 
Graduate student, 
School of Forestry, 
Carolina State College 
Raleigh. 


North 


conservation practices and rates of 
payment for the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program. These are de- 
cisions for which the PMA has had 
sole responsibility, although in 
practice PMA consulted the 


other agencies. 


has 


This assistant secretary will also 
maintain a continuous survey of 
the agricultural resources activities 
of the department and determine 
with the secretary such action, in- 
cluding transfers of functions, as 
may be necessary and appropriate 
to insure integration, effectiveness, 
and economy of these activities. 

The land and water resources 
staff of the Office of the Secretary 
will be assigned to the assistant 
secretary in charge of agricultural 
resources conservation services, to 
assist him in carrying out the de- 
partment’s responsibilities relating 
to flood control, river basin investi- 
gations, and various other matters 
concerning land and water utiliza- 
tion. 

Field work will also be unified. 

In each state and county, person- 
nel of SCS and PMA will be of- 
ficed in the same building. 

State organization.—In_ each 
state, all conservation policies and 
programs of the department will 
be decided upon jointly by PMA, 
SCS, and Forest Service officials, 
with assistance from cooperating 
state colleges and other designated 
state agencies concerned with soil 
conservation. The president of the 
state land-grant college is invited 
to designate representatives to par- 
ticipate in this work, and the state 
director of Farmers Home Admin- 
istration is also invited. The state 
PMA chairman is charged with the 
responsibility for taking the in- 
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itiative in this programming activ- 
ity. Heretofore, consultation on 
conservation activities in the states 
has been carried on only informal- 
ly and with the present require- 
ment that policy and program de- 
cisions be made jointly. 

The state conservationist of SCS 
will be responsible for all technical 
phases of the permanent types of 
soil conservation work done by 
PMA as well as continuing his re- 
sponsibility for work done by SCS. 

The state PMA committee, com- 
posed of farmers from the state, 
will continue to administer the 
agricultural conservation program, 
and the state conservationist will 
continue to be responsible to the 
chief of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, but he is instructed to co- 
ordinate and integrate his work 
with the PMA state committee, 

The PMA state committee is in- 
structed for the first time to aid in 
encouraging the creation and de- 
velopment of soil conservation dis- 
tricts, which are established under 
state laws, governed by boards 
elected by farmers in the district, 
and are eligible for technical as- 
sistance from SCS. 

County organization. Within 
the outlines of policies and pro- 
grams applying to the whole state, 
county policies and programs will 
be decided upon jointly by the 
PMA county committee, which is 
elected by the farmers of the coun- 
ty, and the local technicians of the 
Soil Conservation Service, work- 
ing with the governing body of 
the soil conservation district. The 
county extension agent and the 
county supervisor of Farmers 
Home Administration are invited 
to take part in these 
tions. 

The farmer-elected PMA com- 
mittee will take the initiative in 
this program planning, will con- 
tinue to administer the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program, and, 
in cooperation with the elected 
governing body of the soil conser- 


determina- 


vation district, will give program 
guidance to the SCS technician. 

The SCS technician will direct 
the technical phases of the perma- 
nent-type conservation work 
and will make recommendations to 


soil 
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the PMA committee as to the 
proper way to carry out any per- 
manent type technical soil conser- 
with 
Pro- 


practices financed 


Conservation 


vation 
Agricultural 
gram funds. 

Forestry.—Forest Service per- 
sonnel in the field will coordinate 
their work with the other conser- 
vation activities of the department. 

So that all forestry activities of 
the department may be unified, all 
SCS forestry activities that can be 
transferred under present law or 
future amendments will be shifted 
to Forest Service 

The Forest Service, cooperating 


with state forestry agencies, will 
be responsible for producing and 


distributing forest tree planting 
stock, developing plans for farm 
forestry and shelterbelts, and as- 
sisting landowners in carrying out 
such plans. 

Forest 
joint responsibilities with PMA in 


Service will also have 
determining forestry practices and 
rates of payment in the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program and 
will 
naval stores program under dele- 


gation of authority from PMA. 


continue to administer the 


2. Coordination of Agricultural 
Research Services 


All research activities of the de- 
partment under the 
supervision of an Assistant Secre- 
This assistant secretary will 


are placed 
tary 
maintain a continuous survey of 
research and will determine with 
the secretary such actions, includ- 
ing transfers of functions, as may 
be necessary and appropriate to 
insure integration, effectiveness, 
and economy. 

Under the assistant 
the chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural will be re- 
sponsible for all economic research 
and statistical activities of the de- 
partment and for all cooperative 
relationships of the department 
with other economic research agen- 
The administrator 


Ad- 


responsible 


secretary, 


Economics 


cies and efforts. 
of the Agricultural 
ministration will be 
for all agricultural research other 
than and for all 
erative relationships of the depart- 
with such re- 


Research 


economic coop- 


ment concerned 


search. The ARA Administrator 
will direct and administer, 
through officers designated by him, 
the Office of Experiment Stations, 
department activities in 
tion with the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, the work of the 
several research bureaus of the 
Agricultural Research Admiunistra- 
tion, and the Agricultural Re- 
search Center. 


also 


connec- 


3. Reorientation of Department 
Agencies for Agricultural 
Mobilization Purposes 


established the 


The 
following : 

(A) A National Agricultural 
Mobilization Committee 
posed of top officials of the de- 
partment. The seeretary will 
serve as chairman. 
(B) An Agricultural Mobili- 
zation Policy Board composed 


secretary 


com- 


of the membership of two ex- 
isting advisory committees 
the Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee, which was 
created by the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, and 
the advisory committee to the 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, created by the CCC 
Charter Act. Invitations to 
serve as members will be ex- 
tended to the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Admin- 
istrator of Economie Stabiliza- 
tion, and the Director of Price 
Stabilization. 

(C) A State Agricultural Mo- 
bilization Committee in 
state and territory. 

(D) A County Agricultural 
Mobilization Committee in 
each agricultural county of 
the United States and _ terri- 


tories. 


each 


In general, the new committees 
will integrate the administration 
and operational resources of the 
department so as to meet defense 
promptly and _ effi- 
ciently as possible. 

The state committee will include 
the chief officials of department 
agencies in the state, the members 
of PMA state committees, and offi- 
cials of agencies other than the De- 
partment of Agriculture who ac- 
cept the department’s invitation to 


objectives as 
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Those invited to serve as 
members include the State Diree- 
tor of Extension, the Director of 
the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the State Director of Vo- 
eational Agricultural Education, 
and the State Commissioner. See- 
retary or Director of Agriculture. 

The county committees will in- 
elude the chief officials of depart- 
ment agencies in the county, mem- 
bers of the PMA county commit- 
tee, and, by acceptance of invi- 
tations, the county agent and a rep- 
resentative of vocational agricul- 
tural teachers in the county. 

Chairmen of state and 
PMA committees will 
chairmen of the agricultural mo- 
bilization committees. 


REE 
Germination of Noble and 
Silver Fir Seed on Snow 


Seed dissemination after the be- 
ginning of snowfall appears to be 


serve. 


county 


serve as 


a factor in seedling establishment 
for certain Northwest tree species 
according to observation made last 
year at the Wind River Experi- 
mental Forest. The pack 
often the ground before 
natural seed fall is finished. This 
is particularly true for western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) at 
its higher range, noble fir (Abies 
and Pacifie silver fir 
(Abies amabilis), all of which shed 
the bulk of their seed at a later 
date than Douglas-fir (Pseudot- 
suga tarifolia). Cones of the west- 
ern true firs normally shatter 
early, but pitchy cones and seeds 
caught in the upturned foliage 
extend the seed fall throughout 
the winter months. The beginning 
of favorable germination condi- 
tions in the spring finds some seed 
of all species scattered throughout 
the snow pack and perhaps even 
the bulk of the true fir and western 
hemlock seed crop imbedded in its 
lower layers. The question then is, 
will this seed produce seedlings? 

Some observations made in early 
June 1950 provide a partial an- 
swer to this question. Snowbanks 
2 to 4 feet deep remaining in the 
more shaded spots on a timber 
aceess road were observed to be 
thickly covered with seed from the 


Snow 


covers 


procera), 
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Fig. 1,—True fir seeds found germinat 
ing on snowbanks at 2,800 feet elevation 
on June 14, 1950. 


previous fall’s seed crop. True fir 
seeds in all stages of germination 
found well distributed over 
these snowbanks. It 
to note 
and western hemlock 
found, but they 
nating. 

A common exists that 
conifer seeds require temperatures 


were 
is significant 
that seeds of Douglas-fir 
were also 
were not germi- 
concept 


of 40 degrees F. or above to germi- 
nate. However, it is hardly pos- 
sible that temperatures this high 
did occur at the surface or slightly 
below the surface of a slowly melt- 
ing snowbank lying in the shade 
on a north slope. Yet many true 
fir seeds were found with primary 
roots that had penetrated an inch 
or two down into the snow. Others 
with a developed hypocotyl and 


primary root were found lying 


Use of Continuous-Strip 
Aerial Photographs In 
Forestry ' 


Foresters learning of the spectacular 


war-time achievements of continuous- 


strip aerial photography immediately 
speculated on its possible application to 
their own profession. This new aerial 
photographic technique had given wa- 
ter-depth measurements along landing 
In one in- 
photographs 


beaches to within 9 inches. 
stance, the 
from the Sonné camera, as it is usually 
ealled, 
when 


large-seale 


revealed an enemy command 
wire 


seen leading into its carefully camou- 


post communications was 
flaged position. The Sonné camera per- 
mitted fast, low-flying military aircraft 


1A master’s thesis on this subject was 
prepared at the School of Forestry and 
Conservation, University of Michigan, in 
1949. Details of the study results can 
also be supplied by the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, New Orleans, La. 


Fig. 2.—True fir seeds which germinated 
on snow and failed to become established 
seedlings as the snow melted. 


horizontally and slightly imbedded 
in the This indicated that 
the snow had melted from around 
the germinating seed and its grow- 
ing root, and as a consequence the 
developing had fallen 
over from lack of support. The 
root tips of some of these seed- 
lings had changed direction and 
were growing down into the snow 
again. 


snow. 


seedling 


A number of germinating seeds 
were marked and observed to de- 
termine if they establish 
themselves in the when the 
snowbank melted out from under 
them. Only two of these seedlings 
managed to establish their root 
tips to a depth of one-fourth inch 
into the soil. Their stems were very 
crooked. and elongated. The ex- 
posure of the stem to the hot sum- 


would 


soil 


to make photographs of remarkable 
detail and clarity on a scale as large as 
1/300. 

The continuous-strip camera is an 
adaptation of the old panoramic or 
cireuit camera. The conventional shut- 
ter is replaced by a focal plane slit 
which, with the lens, remains open con- 
stantly during photography. The film 
moves past the slit at a speed propor- 
tional to the ground motion of the air- 
plane. Thus at the moment of exposure 
there is no relative motion between the 
projected image of an object and the 
film passing the slit. The resulting pho- 
tograph is a continuous ribbon picture 
of the area beneath the plane’s line of 
flight. Stereoscopic pictures are ob- 
tained by partitioning the camera’s 
lens turret in two and providing a lens 
for each half. One lens photographs 
ahead of the plane and the other to the 
rear. The two strips so produced are 
photographed on the same film base; 


Fic. 3.—True fir seediings which germi 
nated on snow and established their root 
tip a short depth into the soil when the 
snow melted. Note the twisted stem in 
dicating changes of position as the snow 
melted. There is little chance of their 
surviving. 


mer sun, and the shallow rooting 
precluded the possibility that even 
these two seedlings could survive 
a normal summer. Seedlings that 
had germinated on bare ground 
nearby were firmly anchored sev- 
eral inches deep in the soil. 

One of the techniques of broad- 
cast sowing of tree seed is to sow 
on the snow. These findings indi- 
cate that this procedure may not 
always be successful with balsam 
firs because they may germinate 
prematurely on top of the snow 
and fail to produce established 
seedlings when the snow melts. 

WituiAM I. STEIN, 
Pacific Northwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station. 


this provides a continuous stereoscopic 
pair from which parallax difference 
measurements may be made. 

An opportunity to investigate some 
of the possible forestry applications of 
this new type photography came when 
a stereoscopic continuous-strip photo- 
graph was made available for study 
through the courtesy of the U. S. Na- 
val Air Trainrag Center, Pensacola, 
Fla. The area photographed is in the 
second-growth, upland longleaf 
type Brewton in south 
Alabama. The scale of the photograph 
studied ranged from 55 to 64 feet to 1 
inch (representative fractions 
1/658 to 1/771). 

It was found that 
cameras have several limitations so far 
as forestry applications are concerned. 
The chief defects are blurring that re- 
sults the differential movement 
between the upper and lower parts of 
taller trees with respect to the moving 


pine 


near central 


from 


present Sonné 


from 
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camera, and excessive scale variation 
caused by slight changes in topogra- 
phy and airplane altitude. In spite of 
the wealth of qualitative detail provid- 
ed by the picture, photographie mea- 
surements of tree heights and crown 
and stem diameters showed wide varia- 
tions actual field data for the 
identical Cameras with longer 
foeal length will partly overcome blur- 


from 
trees. 


ring and seale variation. 

Present equipment can probably be 
used to advantage in sampling under- 
stocked forest areas and large planta- 
assessing 


tions, in site evaluation, in 


range conditions, and in certain eco- 
logical work, provided that the subject 
photographed is not partly obscured 
and that the 


exceed 


by a tree 


height of the 


crown eanopy 


subiect does not 
one-fifth of the 


plane’s altitude above ground 


approximately air- 

A Sonné camera adapted to forestry 
work would have certain advantages in 
addition to from the 
More flying weather would 


those resulting 
large scale. 
be available, because the low plane al- 
titudes possible will permit photogra 
haze conditions 


phy under cloud and 


which would rule out exposures from 
the greater altitude required in con- 
In addi 
tion, strip photographs can be 
light 


possible exposure time up to 44 second. 


ventional aerial photography 
made 
conditions with 


under adverse 


Continuous — strip-photographs 
unlikely to be 


plete coverage is needed, for their ex- 


are 
practical where com 
tremely large scale is achieved at a 
sacrifice of area coverd per flight strip 
It appears, that this 


technique can be developed as a 


however, new 


sam- 


pling method capable of supplying 

detailed information than that 

now obtainable from conventional 
aerial photographs. 

ArNoLD L. MIGNERY, 

Southern Forest Experiment 

Station, New Orleans, La. 


RER 
New Poisons for Undesir- 
able Hardwoods 


Eight 2,4-D 
2,4,5-T (4 pereent acid equivalent, in 
Diesel fuel) were used for deadening 
blackjack oaks 2 to 10 d.b.h. 
in central Louisiana in May 1950. Fol- 
lowing are results in September 1950 
the five 
that were compared 
Ammate treatments: 

Notches Isopropyl 
ester of 2,4-D killed 92 percent of the 
tree crowns without basal sprouting. 
Butyl ester of 2,4-D killed 82 percent 
Ammate 100 percent of the 
but with both chemicals 10 
percent of the trees sprouted from the 


more 


formulations of and 


inches 


application 
standard 


methods of 
with 


tor 


base. 


(cups) at 


and 


crowns, 


base. 
Frills.—All 
butyl ester of 


new chemicals except 
2,4.5-T effected a 100 
percent kill; a 19.3 percent 
solution of Ammate gave 85 
kill. All 
vented basal sprouts better than 19.5 
percent Ammate did. No trees sprout- 
ed when treated salt or 
isopropyl ester of 2,4-D, and only 10 
percent sprouted with butyl ether es- 
ter of 2,4,5-T, amine salt of 2,4,5-T, 
and butyl ether ester of 2,4-D.  Al- 
effective in frills than 


crown 
percent 


crown new chemicals pre- 


with amine 


though more 
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Ammate, the newly tested chemicals 
were also more expensive. 

-The chemicals that pre- 
vented sprouting from freshly cut 
stumps were: Ammate butyl ether ester 
of 2,4-D, isopropyl ester of 2,4-D, and 
a mixture of equal parts of butoxy 
esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 

Cornell tool.—Injections were made 
4 inches apart around the base of the 
tree. The butyl ether ester of either 
2,4-D or 2,4,5-T killed all trees with- 
out sprouting. The isopropyl ester of 
2,4-D kill 
with no sprouts. The other chemicals 
were less effective. Applying the butyl 
ether ester of 2,4-D costs about the 
same as applying a 32.4 percent solu- 
tion of Ammate in frills—about 1.5 
eents for a tree 5 


Stumps. 


gave a 95 percent crown 


5 inches d.b.h. 

Trunk spray.—The lower 18 inches 
of the tree trunk was barely saturated. 
The following chemicals killed 96 to 
100 the tree crowns with 
no basal sprouting: butyl ether ester 
of 2,4,5-T, isopropyl ester of 2,4,D, 
and a mixture of equal parts of butyl 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. The 
effective 


percent of 


ether ester 
first 
as Ammate erystals applied in cups, 


two chemicals were as 
but were more expensive, costing about 


3 eents for a tree 5 inches in d.b.h. 


In general, isopropyl ester of 2,4-D 
gave the most consistent and effective 
results, but none of the new chemicals 


or methods recommended 
until pilot are conducted and 
more reliable cost data are available. 


are being 


tests 


Frep A. Prevy, 
Southern Forest 


E rperiment Station. 





John H. Foster 

John Foster, who recently re- 
tired as state of New 
Hampshire, was recognized 
throughout the country as the dean 
of state foresters. He deserved 
this title not merely by reason of 
length of service but because of his 
example of faithful service to con- 
servation, his trusted and proven 
judgment, and unselfish devotion 
to the public good. On the eve of 
his retirement, on 
1951, than 


friends colleagues, 


forester 


February 28, 
hundred 
and including 
Governor Sherman Adams, met to 
honor him at a testimonial dinner. 

John Harold Foster was born 
April 13, 1880 in Waltham, Mass., 
where he passed his boyhood, and 
attended the Waltham High School. 
His father, John Foster, was born 
in Marlow, N. H. Just when the 
hills, and 
lands became his dominant passion 


more one 


love of streams, wood- 
is unknown, but certainly it was 
nourished during his college years 
spent at Norwich University in 
Vermont, as evidenced by the pro- 
digious walks he 
During his resi- 
Norwich, he 
the 
Graduating with 
1903, he at- 
Institute of 
1903-1904 ; 
studied in 


cross-country 
made while there. 
dence at became a 
first lieutenant in 
National Guard 
the B.S. degree in 
tended Massachusetts 
Technology during 
from 1904 to 1905 he 
Europe and taught at 
Academy, Groton, Mass. 

Then entering the Yale Forest 
School, he the M.F. de- 


gree in 1907 along with such other 


Vermont 


Lawrence 


received 


stalwarts of the profession as Ovid 
Butler, S. T. Dana, and Clyde Mar- 
tin. He has served continuously as 
1907 
Like most foresters of the period 
he entered the U.S 
in 1907 and was attached to the 
Washington office, working under 
Raphael Zon and J. Girvin Peters, 
and later becoming assistant chief 
of state and private cooperation, 
where his duties included inspect- 
ing the results of cooperation in 
fire protection with the states 


secretary of the Class of 


Forest Service 


We Present 


His career in the Forest Service 
gave him a background of varied 
experience that was later to prove 
of value in his state work. He ex- 
amined forest conditions in the 
East, South, and West, as evi- 
denced by his publications Engel- 
mann Spruce in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Cutover Lands in Mis- 
sissippi, circulars of the Forest 


Service; Forest Conditions in 


Joun H. Foster 

Louisiana, issued by the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission; Forest Con- 
Southwestern Missis- 
sippi, the Mississippi 
Geological Survey ; and Watershed 
Survey of the Alleghany and Mo- 


ditions in 
issued by 


nongahela Rivers, issued by the 
Pittsburgh Flood Commission. 

An assignment during his early 
years with the Forest Service that 
was to have special significance 
later was a study of forest taxation 
in New Hampshire. Forest condi- 
tions in northern New Hampshire 
had been the subject of a special 
study by Alfred K. Chittenden, 
published in the 1903-1904 report 
of the New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission and as a Forest Serv- 
ice bulletin. The situation in 
southern New Hampshire had been 
similarly treated by Lyford and 
Margolin in the Commission re- 
port of 1905-1906, In 1906 the fa- 
mous railroad tax case was before 
the courts and a topic of public 
discussion in the state generally. 
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The Boston and Maine Railroad 
brought suit for abatement, claim- 
ing disproportional assessment. It 
is interesting to observe in passing 
that this claim was sustained be- 
cause it was proven that other 
property was underassessed as com- 
pared to railroad property, and it 
was for the purpose of bringing all 
other property up to full assess- 
ment that the State Tax Commis- 
sion was established in 1911. In 
order to prepare this case the rail- 
road employed a number of able 
property appraisers. The examina- 
tions included forest property 
among other kinds. The subject 
of taxation was a hot issue in New 
Hampshire from 1906 on. 

About this time the New Hamp- 
shire Forestry Commission decided 
to have a careful study made 
throughout the state of the forest 
tax situation. It sought the help 
of the U. S. Forest Service, and 
Mr. Foster was detailed to make 
this study for New Hampshire. He 
spent a great deal of time and ex- 
hundreds of 
the 
report was consummate. It 
stituted the bulk of the report of 
the Forestry Commission for 1907- 
1908. 


pieces of 
His 


con- 


amined 


property all over state 


In proposing a yield tax, 
Foster wrote (September 1908), 
“The fundamental difficulty is 
that the tax should be in propor- 
tion to yield or income and not in 
proportion to market  value.”’ 
Little did he realize he would live 
to see this concept enacted into 
law in New Hampshire. The stat- 
ute he proposed in his report pro- 
vided for optional classification ; 
while not acceptable at the time, 
such a law was later enacted. 
Foster’s study and presentation of 
the facts regarding forest taxation 
were, however, accepted as an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution. The 
study came at the right time, and 
helped to further the settlement of 
the law suit and the establish- 
ment of the Tax Commission. It 
laid the foundation for the pres- 
ent New Hampshire timber tax 
law. 
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In 1911, Foster left federal serv- 
ice and was appointed the first 
professor of forestry at New 
Hampshire College, as the uni- 
versity was then called, and ex- 
tension forester at the experiment 
station. Here he published two 
bulletins Care of Farm Woodlots 
and Marketing White Pine in New 
Hampshire. He until 
1915 when he accepted a call to 
be the first state forester of Texas 
and professor at Texas A & M Col- 
Here he laid the foundations 
for what is now the Texas Forest 
Service. In 1918 he with 
the U. S. Fuel Administration for 
a period near the close of World 
War I. At time it 
necessarv for him to 
Waterville, N 8 to 
estate, and for a time he operated 
the Waterville Inn. 

When Edgar C 
as state forester of 


remained 


lege 


served 


this became 
return to 


settle an 


resigned 
Hamp- 
did not 
need much urging to accept the 
position. It fitted him and he fitted 
took office 
served con- 


Hirst 
New 
probably 


shire, Foster 


it immediately. He 
April 1, 1920 
tinuously in that 


and 
capacity for 
thirty-one years 

When he took office as state for- 
ester, a beginning had been made 
in fire 
and 


protection, reforestation, 


acquisition of state forests. 
The major developments in state 
forestry have occurred during his 
The Clarke-Me- 
Nary Act and subsequent coopera- 
tive projects, the advent of C.C.C., 
and the timber salvage operations 
1938 New England 


received his 


administration. 


following the 
Hurricane, all 
guidance. 


w ise 


The acquisition by the 


Noteh 


areas 


1927 of Franconia 
other 


state in 


and of many scenic 
the growing 
interest in forest recreation. Foster 
the initial 
of many of the bathing 


present 


focused attention on 


planned development 
beaches 
and other state parks. 
These were later improved with 
the aid of the C.C.C. and the work 
expanded until a separate division 
was established to handle this im- 
portant part of the Forestry and 
Reereation Commission’s activity. 
More 
a leading part in the formation of 
the Northeastern Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Compact, and the passage 


recently, Foster has taken 


of the act for Conservation and 
Taxation, whereby standing tim- 
ber is exempted from annual tax- 
ation and is assessed a severance 
tax when cut. 

Married in 1915 to Mary Elliott 
of Waterville, N. H., who died in 
1918 following the birth of their 
second child. In 1922, he married 
Helen Clark Kelley of Arlington, 
Mass., who had been similarly left 
with two small children. Together 
they have brought up and given 
educations to these four 
and one more of their famiiy of 
five. All the children are now mar- 
ried and have carved out careers 
to their own liking. There are 
now nine grandchildren. The oldest 
son, Elliott, is a surgeon in Keene, 
N. H.; Robert is with the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady, 
N. Y. and John is a geologist for 
the State of Illinois at Urbana. 
All three served in World War II. 

Foster is a member of Theta Chi 
and Alpha Zeta 
32nd degree Mason, and a member 
of many forestry societies. He has 
been a Member of the Society of 
Foresters 1910, 
and was a member of the former 
Eastern Foresters Association. He 
also is a member of the American 
Forestry Association, the Society 
for Protection of New Hampshire 
the New Hampshire 
Academy of Science, and Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. He is a 
Unitarian and a Republican. His 
home is at 47 Auburn Street, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

His publie service has not been 
limited to the state 
fice. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1919, and for many years 
has been a selectman of the Town 
of Waterville where he still main- 
tains legal residence. 
the 


eollege 


fraternities, a 


American since 


Forests, 


forester’s of- 


He has ably 
affairs of the 
town, which model for 
financing. A certificate of 
merit was recently awarded him in 


administered 
small is a 


town 


recognition of services rendered in 
connection with the Selective Serv- 
ice System during World War IT. 
Darthmouth College awarded him 
an honorary M.A. degree in 1940. 

Foster loves people. His smile 
radiates friendliness and warmth. 
Many a young man seeking a job, 
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or perhaps only advice, has found 
himself the center of the state for- 
ester’s rapt attention while busi- 
ness waited and important digni- 
taries cooled their heels outside. 
Naturally, he has hosts of friends 
in every hamlet in the state, and 
this popularity was recognized in 
1944 when he was elected district 
governor of Rotary Clubs so that 
during one year Vermont and part 
of Quebec also shared his services 
and geniality. Naturally, much of 
his success in winning support for 
unpopular legislation and appro- 
priations stems from his obvious 
sincerity, honesty, and complete 
lack of selfish ambition. 

John loves trees and forests. 
When he out in the 
the cares and worries of office re- 
sponsibility vanish, his face beams 
with enjoyment of the growing 
things about him, and his step is 
light and springy. He knows the 
woods and has tramped the forest 
trails, the White 
Mountains. 


vets woods, 


especially in 


He also loves his work. Old as- 
sociates can scarcely recall a day 
when he has been absent on ac- 
count of illness. He is at his desk 
until late every day, and frequent- 
ly spends weekends at work as 
well. But he loves play, and is 
one of the most happy men alive. 
For many years he maintained his 
own tennis court and played daily 
with his boys until he was no long- 
er in their class. 

Dr. Richard Cabot once wrote a 
book entitled What Men Live By 
and enumerated work, play, love, 
and worship as some of the leading 
guiding men’s ambitions. 
John Foster is a good example of 
this rule of life, for all have played 
a major role in his career. 

New Hampshire, with 82 per- 
cent of its land area in forests, has 
fortunate in having John 
Foster as a leader in the conserva- 
tion of its natural resources. Both 
he and the giant pine that has 
weathered many storms have much 
Now on his retirement 
he must take satisfaction in the 
progress made, as do his many 
friends, who offer their heartiest 
congratulations. 

Henry I. BALDWIN 


forces 


been 


in common. 





An Introduction to the Anatomy 
of Seed Plants. 


Ernest L. Stover. 274 pp. Illus. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 1951. $4. 


Textbooks are getting thicker by 
the year and it is good to see one 
of moderate size. Perhaps that is 
what ‘‘introduction’’ should mean. 
This book, which is a first edition, 
treats the anatomy of roots, stems, 
and leaves of the seed plants. Plant 
embryos and their development 
are included but flowers, fruits, 
and seeds are beyond the scope of 
the book. 

The traditional ‘‘logical’’ pro- 
gression through the various plant 
groups in evolutionary order is not 
followed. Instead, it is refreshing 
to find the discussion ar- 
ranged around a functional ap- 
proach. Three of the most impor- 
tant chapters deal with the struc- 
ture of leaves of gymnosperms and 
angiosperms. It is encouraging to 
see that are divided 
logically into xeromorphic, meso- 
morphic, and hydromorphie. The 
plants selected to illustrate an- 
atomical types are natives or com- 


whole 


leaves eco- 


mon introductions. 

The manner of making citations 
to literature is not uniform. Usual- 
ly the last name of the author is 
given in the text, followed by the 
name, volume, and year of the pub- 
lication, Sometimes only an au- 
thor’s name appears in the discus- 
sion. The most important refer- 
ences are given in complete form 
at the close of the chapters. On 
page 52 the 1929 edition of Weaver 
and Clements’ Plant Ecology is 
mentioned. But on page 129 their 
1938 edition is listed, although 
Clements name is omitted. In an 
effort to be up to date, one book 
*‘in press’’ is included. 

Foresters will be interested that 
three chapters are concerned with 
wood. The last chapter is a key for 
identification of 69 genera of woody 
plants by means of thin freehand 
Another very appealing 
and practical part is the chapter 
on vegetative propagation. It be- 


sections. 


Reviews 


comes an application of the funda- 
mental points presented in earlier 
chapters. 

There are 149 figures, many of 
which are excellent photomicro- 
graphs. Most of the figures are 
explained by a system of labels 
with line pointers indicating the 
structure or part being named. 
There is an index to ‘‘structures 
and processes’’ (pages with illu- 
strations in boldface) and a sep- 
arate index to plant names. How- 
ever, author’s names are not given 
in either. 

This book is a good general dis- 
cussion of plant anatomy with ap- 
plications to wood technology and 
propagation. 

Pau C. LEMON, 
State College for Teachers. 


REE 
Status and Fiscal Significance of 
Federal Lands in the Eleven 
Western States. 


By Committee on Tax Eduea- 
tion and School Finance. 207 pp. 
Multilithed, National Education 
Association of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1950. $1. 


The problem of how federally 
owned real estate can bear its fair 
share of state and local government 
costs is real and significant. It is 
receiving considerable attention in 
public land states of the West and 
in Congress. Further, it is becom- 
ing more pressing and complicated 
because of constant expansion of 
federal projects. 

Many matters relating to the 
problem are discussed in the re- 
port, with emphasis upon the re- 
lation of federal ownership to the 
taxing effectiveness of state and 
local governments. Thus it is most 
timely and will be of direct bene- 
fit to many. It presents the findings 
of a study made by the committee 
on tax education and school fi- 
nance. Compilation of the facts 
and the drafting of the report 
were done by Jewell J. Rasmussen 
of the University of Utah. The re- 
search division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association administered 


mE: 
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the survey and edited the report. 

Four aspects receive specific at- 
tention (a) ‘‘an inventory of fed- 
erally owned real estate by coun- 
ties, wherever possible,’’ (b) ‘‘a 
determination of the amount of 
taxes that would be payable if fed- 
erally owned real estate were sub- 
ject to state and local taxation,’’ 
(ce) ‘‘a summary of all revenue re- 
ceived by states and counties that 
might be regarded as equivalent of 
payments in lieu of taxes,’’ and 
(d) ‘‘a brief analysis of the ques- 
tion of federal versus state and/or 
private ownership of public lands.’’ 
An overall anlysis is made first and 
is followed by a detailed study 
separately for each of the eleven 
western states. Finally, conclusion 
and recommendations are given. 
Included also are statements from 
selected national associations. Land 
is the important type of federal 
ownership; therefore, it receives 
the most attention. However the 
report covers other federal real 
estate, which makes the title mis- 
leading. 

The publication presents data, 
analyses, and conclusions that can 
be of value in developing sound, 
comprehensive, and consistent fed- 
eral fiscal policies. Using this in- 
formation, state and local govern- 
ments can determine the extent of 
federal ownership and the effects 
upon property tax revenue and 
service requirements of such own- 
ership. there are some 15 
federal agencies with varying de- 
grees of local influence involved, 
this report can be of great value 
in analyzing local situations, This 
is important and necessary since 
the impact of federal activities is 
not uniform but varies from insig- 
nificance in some communities to 
major dominance in others. <A 
situation like this has arisen not 
only because of unequal distribu- 
tion of federal ownership but be- 
cause arrangements for ‘‘in lieu’’ 
payments are not the result of a 
comprehensive and consistent 
policy but rather the result of ex- 
pediency and compromise. 


Since 
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The data used in the analyses 
are for the most part reliable and 
are the available. However, 
since they have been gathered from 
many sources, some are not direct- 
ly comparable. This is particular- 
ly true in the determination of the 
amount of taxes that would be 
payable if federally owned real 
estate were subject to state and 
local taxation. 

Conclusions and 
tions are not final. 
of possible solutions to the many 


best 


recommenda- 
They consist 


problems arising because of the 
varied conditions of federal owner- 
ship. It is pointed out that this re- 
port ‘‘is not an official statement 
of policy either of the Committee 
or of the National Education As- 
sociation.’’ From the facts ob- 
tained in this report they expect 
to prepare a statement of policy at 
some later date. 

More detailed study is required 
before final guides for tax reform 
ean be written. Such a need fol- 
lows naturally from the complexity 
of the problem presented by the 
numerous and complicated factors 
affecting federal and 
the resulting impact on individual 
The this 
review has followed the public re- 
the 
change for federal payments from 
This 
would change the method of con- 
25 percent of the 

percent of the 


ownership 


communities writer of 


action to recently proposed 


national forests proposal 


tribution from 
TOSS receipts to 2 
valuation. (A 


offered in 


similar recommen- 
this 


The reactions have been varied de- 


dation is report 

pending upon the effect of such a 
Thus it 
is necessary to weigh the public re- 


change on local situations 


sponse to every suggested change 
before fair and acceptable policies 
can be made 

Federal 
ownership ; 


ownership is public 
thus the attending 
problems can be solved only by an 
enlightened publie willing to com- 
promise opposing interests. To 
provide such enlightenment is the 
primary purpose of this publica- 
tion. Because it is written in non- 
technical readily 
readable, and well organized, it is 
felt that this objective will be 
realized. It presents the best up- 
to-date information available and 


language, is 


should result in a wider knowl- 

edge and better understanding of 

the problems of federal ownership 

of property and related fiscal prob- 
lems. 

ERNEST WOHLETZ, 

University of Idaho. 


RRR 
The Forester on the Job. 

By Walter F. McCulloch, 105 

pp. The Cooperative Association, 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, 

Oreg. 1950. $1.75. 

The Forester on the Job fills a 
need of long standing, that of pre- 
senting to foresters, prior to their 
first jobs, the essentials of person- 
nel relations, both up and down 
the organization chart. Walter F. 
MeCulloch spent many 
gathering from first-hand observa- 
tion the material that went into 
this book. It was written specific- 
ally to develop supervisory ability 
in forestry students. Others will 
enjoy reading it, for it is 
loaded with realism replete 
with MeCullochisms. 
formation gathered 
jobs and from emplovers of for- 
has been so carefully dis- 
tilled that practically every 
tence in the book is a bit of 
lom that could frame 
hang on the wall. 

The book is divided into two ma- 
jor parts, one in which the devel- 
ypment of the individual is dis- 
eussed, and the other in which the 


vears 


too, 
and 
The basie in- 
from men on 
esters 
sen- 
wis- 


one and 


principles of effective supervision 
are outlined. 

It would be difficult to select the 
best parts of the book, but some of 


special interest include those on 
creative thinking, the use of time, 
responsibility, the relationship of 
ambition to ability, characteristics 
of leadership, motivation, relations 
with subordinates and superiors, 
and job planning. 

The Forester on the Job 
merely a treatise on personnel man- 
agement; it is a guide to assist a 
graduate of a ‘‘eurriculum 
tooned with ring-porus woods, 
l.op", and solar observations’’ in 
developing ‘‘the attributes needed 
in later, more important posi- 
tions.’’ 


is not 


fes- 


Rosert D. HostTerrer, 
Society of American Foresters. 
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Ecology and Silviculture of White 
Cedar and Associated Hardwoods 
in Southern New Jersey. 


By Silas Little, Jr. 103 pp. Illus. 
Bulletin 56, Yale University 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Conn. 1950. $1.50. 


This bulletin is the result of very 
intensive studies and is a must for 
each forester concerned with the 
management of southern white 
cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides). 
As the list of 125 references indi- 
cate, the author has made a com- 
plete review of the literature deal- 
ing with white cedar. This infor- 
mation has been used most ad- 
vantageously ; both in guiding the 
study and in the final conclusions. 
The final result presents all the 
available factual data necessary 
for the successful management of 
white cedar. 

The purpose of this bulletin as 
stated by the author is ‘‘to present 
additional information on the ecol- 
ogy and silviculture of the swamp 
forests of southern New Jersey.”’ 
This purpose has been 
plished, but I do not think the re- 
sults and conclusions apply to New 
Jersey alone. I am quite sure they 
can be applied to white cedar 
stands throughout its natural 
range. 

Of particular significance is the 
treatment of associated hardwoods 
and the inter-relation between 
those species and white cedar. 
Many cedar sites are now occupied 
by the associated which 
have little value. These sites 
should be converted back to cedar. 
The silvical habits and ecological 
relations of both cedar and hard- 
woods have been given thorough 
study and the results point the 
way for the forester to adopt bet- 
ter management practices, 

The historical and geographical 
information relating to the distri- 
bution and use of species under 
diseussion is both enlightening and 
interesting. Covering a _ period 
starting with early colonial times 
up to the present day, it presents 
a picture of conditions then and 
now. 

The portion of this bulletin deal- 
ing with silviculture presents the 
complete story as it exists today. 


accom- 


species 
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Clear-cutting by progressive strips 
whose widths are from 100-150 
feet is an established and workable 
practice but, as emphasized by the 
author, the slash must be burned 
if reproduction is to be secured. 
This bulletin reports the results 
of a thorough study. Investiga- 
tions have been made of details 
which until this time were mostly 
observations. Since white cedar is 
our most valuable trees 
facutal data on its ecology and sil- 
viculture, along with that of the 
associated species, is a vital neces- 
sity to the forester. This bulletin 
makes that information available. 
Greorce R. Moorweap, 

New Jersey Department Conserva- 


one of 


tion and Economic Development. 
REE 

Taxation of Crown-Granted Tim- 

berlands in British Columbia. 
By Lowell Besley. 86 pp. Illus. 
Faculty of Forestry, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B. C. 


This excellent work is a compre- 
hensive analysis of past and pres- 


Crown-granted 
wild land in 


ent taxation of 
timberlands and 
British Columbia. 

As background material the au- 
thor points out that in 1945 the 
Royal Commission on _ Forestry 
estimated that fully 40 cents out 
of every dollar of government rev- 
enue came directly or indirectly 
from British Columbia’s forests. 
He also reports on the ownership 
pattern of the 75,023,000 acres of 
productive forest land in British 
Columbia. Only 7 percent, or 
5,175,000 acres, is Crown-granted, 
which is the term designating pri- 
vate ownership; whereas 93 per- 
cent, or 69,848,000 acres, is held 
under Crown or public ownership. 

Present taxes on Crown-granted 
timberlands in British Columbia 
consist of a property tax amount- 
ing to 3 percent of the assessed 
value on wild or cut-over lands, 
and 11/2 percent on timberland 
properties, plus appropriate schocl 
taxes, and a 6-cent per acre forest 
protection tax. Further analysis 
showed, for instance, that in the 
period 1931-1940 timberland rep- 
resented only 9 percent of the total 


rural land area, and only 15 per- 
cent of the assessed value, but paid 
17 percent of the taxes. This high 
tax is because of higher assessed 
value per acre and a higher rate 
of taxation. 

The report shows that the total 
tax per timber acre rose 154 per- 
cent during the period 1930-1948. 
Average tax per timbered acre in 
1949 was nearly $2. 

The study concludes by proving 
by given examples that the present 
high annnal taxes on Crown- 
granted timberlands in British 
Columbia practically make it man- 
datory for an owner to liquidate 
his holdings as quickly as possible, 
and allow the land to revert back 
to the Crown. In effect, this means 
that forest practices, de- 
signed to about sustained 
vield operations, have not been eco- 


proper 
bring 


nomically feasible on private lands 
due to high taxation. 

As an aftermath to this report, 
and as a sign of progress, it is to 
be noted that an amendment to the 
Taxation Act is to be introduced 
at the present session of the British 
Columbia legislature, which will 
make financially possible ‘‘tree 
farming’’ on eutover lands only. 

Rosert D. Scuurrz, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


REE 
Northern Coniferous Forest Soils 


By Olaf Tamm. (Translated from 
the Swedish by Mark L. Ander- 
son.) 253 pp. Illus. The Seriv- 
Oxford. 1950. 17s. 


ner Press, 


6d. 

This book is written not for the 
soils specialist but for the practic- 
ing general forester who will be 
well rewarded by reading it. It is 
true that the book deals with Swe- 
dish forests and forest conditions. 
Nevertheless, the practicing for- 
ester in this country can find much 
that is directly applicable to for- 
estry in our northern coniferous 
region, 

The sixteen chapters move in 
logical sequence from the general 
demands of the forest on the loeal- 
ity through the various climatic 
factors; mineral and organic con- 
stituents of the soil, weathering, 
mull and mor formation, peat soils, 


455 
soil productivity, and practical 
forest soil classification. 

Of particular interest is the 
chapter on podsolization. Here the 
author stresses the underlying 
causes of podsol formation such as 
climate, sub stratum, water con- 
tent of the soil, age of the soil, and 
the stand present. One gathers the 
impression that silvicultural meth- 
ods can control podsol formation 
only through its effect on mor for- 
mation, since climate and soil are 
not changeable. The thicker and 
more inactive the mor, the greater 
the podsolization in any given re- 
gion. 

The discussion on mull and mor 
and their significance has much of 
interest to the practicing silvieul- 
turist. It is through the effect of 
these operations that the forester 
can influence soil conditions in 
the forest. Speaking of clear fell- 
ing with burning in the vaecinium 
spruce-forests with some admix- 
ture of pine, the author says, ‘‘It 
[elear felling with burning] is to 
be regarded as the most natural 
method in the sense that, more than 
any other method, it resembles the 
which nature herself re- 
generates such forests, and _ it 
should be resorted to where experi- 
ence shows that good regeneration 
is not likely to be had with milder 
methods or required a length of 
time which ean be counted in dee- 
ades.’’ This may possibly hold true 
for some of our American 
such as jack pine or red pine. The 
beneficial effect of the fire lies in 
the fact that humus covering is 
stimulated. The author admits 
that in climatically severe districts 
there are rich soils where the hu- 
mus covering not require 
burning for stimulation. 

An indirect effect of burning is 
the subsequent increase in the 
amount of birch in the resulting 
stand. This has a stimulating ef- 
fect on the resulting mor in pine 
stands. In many Swedish pine for- 
ests birch is encouraged even 
though it has no economic value. 

Site quality and its permanence 
is ably discussed and the reader 
draws his own conclusions whether 
to follow the theories of the Dan- 
ish forester. P. E. Miiller, who be- 
lieves that quality can be 


way in 


types 


does 


site 
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changed through silviculture, or 
the theories of the Finnish forest- 
er, A. J. Cajander, who believes 
that site qualities are fixed and 

immutable 
The book is one which should be 
available to all practicing foresters. 
It should serve to stimulate studies 
in the practical application of sil- 
viculture in our northern conifer- 

ous forests. 
T. ScHANTZ-HANSEN, 


University of Minnesota. 


REE 


Report to the People of Wiscon- 
sin on Cover Destruction, Habi- 
tat Improvement and Water- 
shed Problems of the State in 
1950. 


Wisconsin Conservation Bulle- 
letin. 78 pp. Illus. Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Madi- 
son. Vol. 16, No. 2, February 


1951 


As far as is known, this bulletin 
represents the first attempt of a 
state to assess its watershed prob- 
lems and publish the results. Cer- 


tainly it is the first attempt to do 
this on an 


annual basis—a 
ambitious undertaking 
up, in effect, a 
watershed 


most 
drawing 
balance sheet of 
Debited are 
those practices that destroy natu- 


activities 


ral cover, erode soil, silt streams, 
and flood runoff. Credited 
are conservation practices that tend 
to stabilize the and 
In this refreshing ap- 


swell 
cover, soil, 
stream flow 
proach the Conserva- 
tion Department does not beat the 
drum for forest management or 
wildlife management (although 
this is one of the principal eon- 


Wisconsin 


Rather 
it recognizes that watershed man- 
involves 


cerns) or soil conservation 


agement “all aspects of 
the productive and protective use 
of land and water.”’ 

the the bulletin 
opens with a review of the litera- 
ture condi- 
tion and land use in the past with 
the paraphrase-resistant thought 
that ‘‘Only through a clear under- 
standing and recognition of those 
things which we have already lost 
can we fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of that which we are losing 
daily, little by little, without fully 


To set stage 


describing watershed 


realizing our loss.’’ First reviewed 
is a book published by the state in 
1867 under the definitive title Re- 
port on the Disastrous Effects of 
the Destruction of Forest Trees 
Now Going on So Rapidly in the 
State of Wisconsin. More recent 
references include a description of 
how cover changes have affected 
flow from one stream as seen 
through the eyes of C. F. Evans, 
president of the Society, who spent 
his early years in Wisconsin. 

Problems of erosion, water, and 
cover are discussed in the section 
on cover and habitat destruction in 
1950. Strongly brought out is the 
woodland grazing problem. One 
ean sense the frustration of the 
conservationists who prepared this 
bulletin when they align state- 
ments such as ‘‘ Any woodlot that 
is grazed is overgrazed as far as 
good timber production or wildlife 
production is econcerned’’ against 
the fact that 72 percent of wood- 
land on farms is grazed. 

Also on the debit side of the 
ledger are cited several conflicts 
in land use, for instance, drainage 
for agriculture reducing wildlife 
habitat roadside spraying 
with (1,800 
roadway sprayed in 1950) having 
the same effect, and road construc- 
An 
accounting is made of the 
marsh and wood fires, tree diseases, 
and windfall during the year. 

On the credit side is listed the 
work of federal and state conser- 
vation agencies, and of conserva- 
tion clubs. The report shows that 
very substantial progress was made 
during the year in all fields of con- 
servation. Nevertheless, the Con- 
servation Department believes it 
is operating on the debit side of 
the ledger. Needed are stronger 
coordination of conservation activ- 
ities, adequate finances, and lead- 
ership to carry through a water- 
shed program (though it is appar- 
ent there is no real deficiency in 
this last requisite). 

Specific recommendations for 
carrying out a program include a 
recognition of the multiple-purpose 
nature of watershed programs and 
the nature of watershed 
problems, the need for ecological 
research, and legislation to assure 


areas, 


herbicides miles of 


tion destroying scenic values. 


also 


social 
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coordinated action of all state 
agencies. In stressing the custodial 
responsibilities of ownership, ref- 
erence is made to the recent mas- 
terpiece of understatement from 
the U. S. Supreme Court, ‘‘We do 
not think a state is required under 
the Constitution of the United 
States to stand idly by while its 
natural resources are depleted. . ..”’ 
Certainly, from the material con- 
tained in this bulletin, Wisconsin’s 
Conservation Department is not 
standing idly by. 
Howarp W. LULL, 
U. 8S. Forest Service. 


BR 


Conservation Education in Ameri- 
can Schools. 


The American Association of 
Sehool Administrators, Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook. 527 pages. II- 


Oa 
lus. Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 
$4. 


To professional conservationists 
and conservation-minded educa- 
tors, the appearance of this pub- 
lication marks an important mile- 
stone in a program for integrating 
conservation ideas and practices in 
the pattern of general education. 
The Yearbook, the product of the 
Commission on Conservation Edu- 
cation in American Schools, seven 
of whose nine members are school 
administrators, calls upon the 
membership of the association to 
take the lead through the schools 
in developing a nation-wide pro- 
gram for teaching conservation. 
With the interest, understanding, 
and influence of this group which 
controls the trends of educational 
policies in its member schools, and 
the cooperative assistance of pro- 
fessional conservationists in plan- 
ning organizational details, a wise 
resource-use philosophy should be- 
come a dominant factor in Ameri- 
can education. 

A glance at the membership ros- 
ter of the association—a state-by- 
state, closely printed alphabetical 
list covering 191 pages of the 527- 
page volume—catches the imagina- 
tion of the reader with its tremen- 
dous possibilities when and if the 
Yearbook’s proposals move down 
to the grass roots and develop 
classroom and_ extra-curricular 
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conservation educa- 
tion. Culturally speaking, in terms 
the good from the 
the best from the 
present, and looking hopefully to- 
ward a better future, American 
schools are the greatest conserva- 


practices in 


of salvaging 


past, saving 


Under 
the leadership of administrators, 


tion agencies we have had. 


alert to the need for developing a 
national program in conservation 
education, they can be, also, the 
agencies through which will be 
built an understanding of sound 
resources without which 
American way cannot endure. 


use our 
In the Yearbook, the commission 
the 
(1) programs should deal with all 
natural and their rela- 
tionships, (2) programs should be 
based upon broad scientific and so- 
cial concepts, (3 


proposes following policies: 


resources 


programs should 
start at the community level, then 
develop into a study of state, re- 
gional, national, and international 
conservation needs, (4) such study 
should be correlated with the pre- 
vailing curriculum, and should be 
presented at all instructional levels 
in both rural and urban schools, 
with new materials adapted to lo- 
cal communities 
them, (5) 


developed by 
wherever practical, 
should be 
outdoor 
experiences, (6 


classroom instructions 


accompanied — by educa 
tional schools 


should cooperate with govern- 
mental and non-governmental agen- 
with use, 


(7) schools should set up in-service 


cies concerned resource 
courses in conservation education, 
and (8) teacher training institu- 
should make conservation 
education their special concern for 


tions 


pre-service and in-service teachers. 

The ten chapters of the Year- 
book are intended to implement 
the commission’s proposals. After 
developing the idea that conserva- 
tion is the price of survival, and 
devoting a chapter to the historical 
aspects of American conservation, 
the publication proceeds to indi- 
cate instructional materials and 
facilities, good practices in rural 
and urban schools, promising state 
and regional programs, pre-service 
education for teachers, and ends 
with a chapter on administrative 
leadership. Three well prepared 
appendices complete the text: one 


on bibliographic materials covering 
how to 
teach conservation, and references 
graded for different school levels; 
the second, a fine, annotated list 
of audio-visual aids; and, the 
third, an annotated list of organ- 
izations and agencies 
with conservation. 


basic references, those on 


coneerned 


In the words of the commission, 
the Yearbook not a textbook 
on conservation, or a compendium 
of technical information 
conservation practices 


itis 


about 
rather, it 
is an administrator’s guide, which 
defines a broad area of school re- 
sponsibility and indicates what 
can be done about it.’” As such, it 
commends itself not only to school 
administrators, but to all others 
interested in providing a vital and 
far-reaching conservation educa- 
tion program as a means of bridg- 
ing the gap between a resource- 
rich America and a_ possible re- 
source-limited one. 
JouN F. Lewis, 
State Teachers College, 


California, Penna. 


REE 
Plant Pathology. 
By John C. Walker. 699 pp 
Illus. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1950. $7.50. 
This is a_ well-organized text 
book, which begins with definitions 


of plant pathology and the many ° 


terms peculiar to the subject. To 
those not specializing in the field, 
the second chapter dealing with 
the history of plant pathology 
should be interesting. The con- 
troversy surrounding the question 
of spontaneous generation versus 
the germ theory may be fascinat- 
ing to all who have not heard it be- 
fore. This controversy was also 
closely tied up with early develop- 
ment in the biological sciences, 
and is of interest to us all. 

The next ten chapters are ar- 
ranged according to the different 
classes of starting with 
No. 3 on nonparasitie factors such 
as adverse temperatures, light, soil 
moisture, soil nutrients, and in- 
jury by lightning. Chapter 4 is on 
bacterial diseases and chapters 5 
to 9 inclusive deal with the various 
groups of fungus diseases starting 


diseases, 
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with Plasmodiophorales, Phyco- 
mycetes, Fungi Imperfecti, Asco- 
mycetes, and Basidiomycetes, Each 
of these chapters takes up a few 
outstanding diseases representing 
the particular group of organisms 
involved. Each disease is uniform- 
ly presented with an introductory 
statement of the history of the dis- 
ease, plants affected, 
causal organism, 


symptoms, 
disease cycle, 
varietal susceptibility, control, and 
a list of important literature ref- 
erences. There are in most cases 
two or more illustrations for each 
disease, usually with one (prob- 
ably a photograph) showing a dis- 
eased plant or diseased parts and 
the others simple drawings of 
fruiting stages of the organism. 
Chapter 10 is a short one on dis- 
eases incited by Phanerogamic 
parasites including true mistletoes, 
a dwarf mistletoe, and dodder, 
Chapter 11 is another short one on 
diseases caused by nematodes and 
12 is a long one on virus diseases. 
This latter includes common symp- 
toms, effects, transmission, and 
properties as well as an outline of 
development of concepts of the na- 
ture of viruses, followed by 9 ex- 
amples of important virus diseases. 
Chapter 13 deals with the rela- 
tion of environment to disease de- 
velopment and chapter 14 is on in- 
teraction between host and para- 
site. The last three chapters are on 
disease control, with chapter 15 on 
control by keeping disease organ- 
isms away from the plants (ex- 
clusion and eradication); No. 16 
by protection through spraying or 
control of cultural practices, han- 
dling practices, ete. ; 
one on 


and the last 


control through host re- 


sistance. 


Of the chapters dealing with 


specific diseases, perhaps chapter 
8 on diseases caused by Ascomy- 
cetes and 9 on diseases caused by 
Basidiomycetes are of most inter- 


est to foresters. The former in- 
cludes several typical leaf diseases 
as well as chestnut blight and 
Dutch elm disease. Chapter 9 in- 
cludes a cedar-apple rust, white 
pine blister rust, Rhizoctonia dis- 
eases, white rot of deciduous trees, 
and Armillaria root rot. Chapter 
12, on virus diseases, includes no 
examples on shade or forest trees. 
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book 
and uniform presentation, 


The 
simpl 
its excellent and well reproduced 
illustrations, and its rather exten- 
historical The nu- 
merous references give the student 


is outstanding in its 


sive reviews. 


an opportunity for obtaining more 
complete information. 

Ross W. Davipson, 

Division of Forest Pathology, 

US.DA 


RR 


Planning a National Forest Inven- 
tory. 
By J. D. B 
Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion of the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C. 1950. $1 
This book is not intended for 
the inner circle of such smooth run 


Harrison. 88 pp. 


ning projects as the U. S. forest 
survey or the national forest survey 
with their batteries of 
electronie machines which measure 
and but 
rather for away 


of Sweden 


ealeulate growth cores, 
foresters in far 
places who are trying to build a 
forest inventory on a shoestring of 
know-how and finances. For these 
frontiersmen of the forestry scene 
it will provide a good statement of 
general principles they must not 
of the 


best current procedures for carry- 


lose sight of and a digest 
ing out a national forest inventory 
The Food Agriculture Or- 


ganization 


and 
looks to forest crops 
equally with field crops as means 
of bringing the world’s peoples that 
Four Freedoms 
want. Results of 
their initial world forest inventory 
earried out in 1947 showed that to 
meet the world’s full needs better 
forest practices must be instituted 


most basie of the 


freedom from 


in many quarters, forest destruc 
tion ended, and, finally, production 
encouraged in many underde- 
veloped and presently inaccessible 
areas. A logical first step is a broad 
forest inventory of these areas 
Mr. Harrison stresses the things 
which any national inventory must 
find the forested 
country, timber 
ship of forest land, and estimates 
of growth and drain. He 
with a knowledge of the practical 
difficulties have in 


out area of a 


volumes, owner- 
writes 


foresters may 


getting funds and continuity of 
their 
He suggests the means by which 
the vital 
tained at low 


purpose from governments. 


information may be ob- 
making unit 
sing with maps, 
leaving ¢* tain powe of the pro- 
ject for tater atter* Ile 
ies clearly bet we 


cost 


areas large «its, 


dis- 
the na- 
ational 


vorking 


tingv- 


ture and purposes of a 


surv as opposed to a 
plan survey. 

H coverage is 
from the planning and 
of the air photos to the 
Natu- 
here is not too great detail 


very complete, 
ranging 
taking 

prep: ration of final reports. 
rally 
on awy one of the many subjects 
treated, such as photo interpreta- 
tion, stratified sampling, studies of 
growth. 
ally sound and trustworthy. Refer- 


Ilis statements are gener- 


ences are provided for fuller treat 
ment of most points. 
This book is a rood ‘Xample of 
the sort of assistane whieh ean be 
lent by the Untred Nations to 
underdeveloped ¢ untries. It should 
be required re*sing for govern- 
mental authorities as well as forest- 
To the gen- 
fresh 


ers in such countries 
eral reader it suggests in a 
way the diversity of the forests of 
the world and yet the fact that a 
concept of One Forest is emerging 
to take its place in One World 
MARSHALL N. PALLEY, 
Saskatchewan Forestry Branch. 


RAR 


A Research on the Regeneration 
of Birch in South Finland. 
By Risto Sarvas. 91 pp. Illus. 
Metsatieteellisen Tutkimoslaitok- 
sen Julkaisuja 35(4). Forest Re- 
Institute, Helsinki, Fin 
1948. 


search 

land. 

This comprehensive well- 
illustrated publication the 
results of a survey of 135 sample 
plots in southern Finland, to study 
regeneration by seed of two north 
European birch Betula 
verrucosa and Betula pubescens. 
Its results should be of especial 
interest to foresters in the Lake 
States, northeastern United States, 
and eastern Canada. 

The plots examined were in un- 
grazed areas handled by group se- 


and 


gives 


species, 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


lection, shelterwood, and clear- 
cutting well as in 
stands old 
burns, and tracts burned over for 


crop production. 


methods as 

originating on forest 
Points receiving 
special emphasis in the study were 
periodicity of seed vears, quantity 
of seed produced, its germinative 
capacity, distance the 
spread by wind, and effect of site 
factors on 


seed is 


regeneration. 

*% verrucosa produces a fairly 
geod erop (amounting to one-fifth 
Or ore of that in the best 
only every third year. In- 


seed 
ears 
tervening crops may be only 5 to 
li) percent of a heavy crop. Since 
very favorable seedbed conditions 
on regeneration areas last for only 
one or two vears after cutting or 
burning, the 
wed years is a factor to consider 


oecurrence of good 


in successful regeneration, In good 
seed years, birch may produce a 
huge quantity of seed—the best 
observed being 128 kilograms per 
hectare (114 pounds per acre) 
This exceeds Scotch pine or Nor- 
way spruce maxima 
the cutting areas examined, there 


However, in 


was an estimated average of 0.8 
hectare 


represent- 


kilograms of seed per 
(0.714 pound per acre) 
ing some 340 filled seeds per square 
meter (about 1.36 million seeds 
per acre). 

An estimated production of less 
than 100 filled 


meter occurred in 10 


seeds per square 
percent of 
the plots in clear-cut areas, 36 per- 
cent in seed tree areas, and 18 per- 
cent in group selection tracts. 
Sarvas considers that at least 100 
filled seeds must fall 
meter (400 per mil-acre) to assure 
abundant regeneration. In practi- 
eal terms, this requires leaving at 
least 4 to 8 large-crowned, well- 
spaced, birch seed trees of sawlog- 


per square 


size per hectare (2 to 3 trees per 
acre) or a correspondingly larger 
number of smaller trees or rather 
good crown development and vigor. 

Germination of B. verrucosa 
ranged from 61 percent in the 
south to 53 percent in central Fin- 
land, while B. pubescens was 63 
and 70 percent respectively in 
these two regions. 

As regards distance of spread 


of birch seed, the present work 
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verifies that of Heikinheimo, who 
in 1944 set a figure of about two 
tree-heights as the practicable dis- 
tance of good seeding from a for- 
est border of birch. Sarvas states 
that 
views as to the distances that the 


there have been exaggerated 


species will seed with consequent 
errors in judgment as regards the 
number, spacing, and size of seed 
left for regeneration. He 
found the rate of fall of seed of 
B. pubescens and B 


trees 


verrucosa to 
be 0.52 and 0.69 meters per second 
respectively, while for Scotch pine 
it was 0.65. 

The 
produced is offset by 
food 
it is only 4 
Scotch pine by weight 


abundance of birch seed 
factors of a 
birch 
of that of 


The pine, 


very low reserve: for 


percent 


hence, has greater ability to push 
its radicle through the 
face humus layers to tap moister 
substrates than does birch. Hence, 
the high. 
Birch regenerates best in good sun- 
licht in areas 
where mineral soil has been freshly 


drier sur- 


mortality in latter is 


recent burns, in 
exposed, and in moist hollows or 
swampy lands. B. pubescens seems 
to be especially well adapted to the 
moist sites. 

The average number of seedlings 
hectare ranged from 122 on 
the dry upland Calluna type to 
38,553 on wet 
hardwoods, peat-moor areas, or in 
a ratio of 316 to 1 in favor of the 
moist Stocking on other 
vegetation types was intermediate 


per 


ordinary spruce- 


sites. 


between these two extremes. 


The present tendency in Finland 
birch to be i 
because 


decreasing in 
burning is 


is for 
amount less 
practiced than formerly in connec- 
tion with land clearing and agri- 
culture. On upland only 
such as clear- 


soils, 
special measures 
cutting and controlled burning or 
exposure of mineral soil, along 
with direct seeding under certain 
cireumstances, will assure a stand 
with a high percent of birch, and 
gradual succession by 
There, 
methods offer much more possibil- 
itv, than ordinary diameter limit 
cuts, of keeping a fairly good rep- 
resentation of high-quality B. ver- 
the 


avoid its 


spruce. group selection 


rucosa in forests of Finland, 


needed to supply industries de- 
pending on it as a source of raw 
material for veneer and furniture 
manufacture. 
J. H. STOECKELER, 
Lake States Forest 


Experiment Station. 
Land Hunger in Mexico. 
By Tom Gill. 86 pp. Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Founda- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C, 1951. 
Tom Gill, official of the Charles 


Pack Founda- 
veteran student of re- 


Lathrop Forestry 


tion and 
source problems in Latin America, 
gives here a powerful, compact, 
and thoroughly understanding ac- 
count of a desperate situation. 
However deeply one may be con- 
cerned about the 
United States, he is bound to feel 


abashed when confronted with the 


conditions in 


plight of our Mexican neighbors, 
as a man might be who catches 
himself complaining of a cramped 
muscle in the presence of another 
who has just lost an arm. 

Most of Mexico is high, rough, 
and arid. More than twenty mil- 
lion people live on little more than 
three-quarters of a million square 
miles, of which only seven percent 
is crop-land. Pressure on soil, for- 
and water for the 
means of subsistence is_ terrific. 
Illiteracy is high, linguistic and 
cultural groups numerous, and ad- 
ministrative problems almost in- 
superable. The dread word hambre 

~hunger—is never far from the 
Mr. Gill 


ests, barest 


lips of most Mexicans. 
has chosen his title well. 

The resource problem of Mexi- 
co, as Mr. Gill points out, is not 
simple. The 
land and lack of water are obvious. 
The revolution, aiming at more 
equitable distribution of the land, 
actually lowered the production of 
food by such 
there 


shortage of arable 


destroying mana- 


gerial structure as was. 
Meanwhile population has been in- 
creasing at the rate of some 5 per- 
cent every two years, erosion goes 
on continuously, forests and range 
devastated. (As 


iand have been 
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early as 1606 Enrico Martinez re- 
ferred to some of the upland as 
having been 
to the bone 


descarnado—stripped 
by deforestation and 
overgrazing which followed the 
Conquest. ) 

If the problem is not simple, 
neither is the solution. Technically, 
restoration of upland forests af- 
fords a point of attack, 
since it would reduce siltation of 
reservoirs and conserve moisture, 


logical 


besides furnishing cruelly needed 
materials. But restoration of the 
range and a generally coordinated 
program of wise land use and man- 
agement are equally necessary. For 
in Mexico as elsewhere, all re- 
involved 
None can be dealt 
isolation. 

Actually has excellent 


resource laws, especially as regards 


sources are inseparably 
with each other. 
with in 


Mexico 


forestry, but they are not, perhaps 
cannot be, The funda- 
mental problem is one of human 
behaviour Here Mr. 
Gill is His sug- 
gestion of 


enforced. 
and values. 
wise and wary. 
demonstration areas, 
preferable embracing entire water- 
sheds, seems sound. Certainly it was 
by demonstration fields, scattered 
Mexico, that hybrid maize 
strains which had been developed 
by the Rockefeller were 
introduced into Mexican agricul- 
ture. If anything can work to im- 
prove standards of land use, this 
method should. 


**Soils, 


over 


Mission 


forests, water, agricul- 
ture practices, population trends, 
human attitudes, governmental in- 
tegrity—all these go to make up 
the complex whole that has to do 
with Mexico’s natural 
problem. ’”’ 


resource 


This is a tremendous challenge, 
and, as we are told, the hour is 
late. The friends of Mexico in this 
country, number grows 
yearly, could, I suspect, do noth- 
ing better than to assist, with tact 
and generosity, in setting up even 


whose 


a few demonstration areas as ex- 
amples and encouragement to a 
splendid people. And as a starter, 
they could, and should, read this 
book. 
Pavut B 
Yale 


SEARS, 
University. 
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Southern Forestry 


and Hospitality 


To Be Features of Biloxi Meeting 


‘*Southern Forests—Past, 


lected by General Chairman Charles A. 
sessions of the Society's fifty-first annual meeting. It 
December 12-15, 1951 in Biloxi, Miss 


Vista Hotel. 


Dr. Connaughton was appointed by 
Charles F. 
eral chairman of 
the 
planning the general sessions and the 


President Evans 4s gen 
the meeting and as 
chairman of committee which is 
Connaughton 
is regional forester of the Southern 
Region, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, 
Ga. Formerly, he 
Southern the 
Forest Range 


tions. 


banquet program. Dr. 


was director of the 
Rocky Mountain 
and Experiment Sta- 
Other the 
gram committee are Robert T. Clapp, 
W. C. Hammerle, H. C. Mitchell, and 
J. M. Stauffer. 

T. E. Maki will supervise the work 
which make 
for the meeting. 


and 


members of pro- 


of committees local ar- 


rangements Special 
evidence of the friendliness and gen- 
erosity of the Gulf States Section will 
be a “hospitality hall’ where members 
in attendance can partake of luscious 
tasting denizens of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co while old 
with former associates. 

Papers to be presented at 


renewing acquaintances 


first 
morn- 


the 
general Thursday 
ing, December 13 include: 
1. Southern Forests 
Now, I. F. Eldredge. 
2. Building an Industry on Cut- 
Over Lands, Paul Garrison. 


session on 


Then 


and 


Present, and 


Future’’ is the 
Connaughton 


is to be held on 


Headquarters will be at the Buena 
! 


C¢. A. CONNAUGHTON 

3. Integrating Production and Util- 
ization, Peter Watzek. 

4. Importance of Hardwood Util- 
ization Trends in Southern Forestry, 
C. D. Dosker. 


The Society Affairs session will be 


Thursday afternoon with alumni group 
meetings and similar gatherings that 
evening. 

Division meetings will be held on 
Friday with an entertaining banquet 
program that evening. 
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theme se- 


for the general 


The final general session will be on 
Saturday morning, December 15. 

Topics already scheduled are: 

1. The South’s Approach to Re 
gional Education in Forestry, Wm. J. 
McGlothlin. 

2. The 


W. A. Duerr. 


Eight Fellow Grade 
Candidates Named 

Kight Members of the Society had 
been nominated by April 30, 1951 as 
candidates for election to the Fellow 
Fellows will be elected on De- 
cember 1, 1951 by an electoral board 
composed of the Council and current 
Fellows. 

Petitions nominating the following 
candidates have been submitted: Hugh 
Curran, Emanuel Fritz, DeWitt Nel- 
Harold S. Newins, George M. 
Hunt, E. L. Demmon, Jay H. Price, 
and Woodbridge Metealf. 

October 8, 1951 is the deadline for 
submitting nominating petitions which 


Forest Future of the South, 


grade. 


son, 


signed Members or 
Fellows. See previous issues of the 


JournaL for further details. 


must be by 25 


Dues Deadline is June 30 


Members whose dues are not paid 
by June 30 will be in bad standing. 
They will be ineligible to vote, receive 
the Society’s publications, or be a ean- 
didate for office until their dues are 
paid. When good reasons are advanced, 
the Council may upon request extend 
the period during which current dues 
may be paid. 





Council Candidates 
Nominated by Petition 


Petitions nominating Earl Porter, 
Gordon D. Marekworth, and Robert 
K. Winters for posts as Council mem- 
bers were submitted to the Nominating 
Committee prior to April 30, copy 
deadline for this issue of the JouRNAL. 

The election of nine Council mem 
bers to serve during 1952 and 1953 
will conclude with the counting of bal 
1951. All nom 
inating petitions must be filed in the 


lots on December 1, 


Society office by October 8, 1951. 
The form of petition to use in nom 
inating Council members is as follows: 
We, the ten or more undersigned 
voting members of the Society of 
American Foresters, hereby nominate 
— — to serve as a member of 
the Council for the two-year term of 
1952 and 1953. 


Rules governing the nol 


nation ot 


officer and Couneil member candidates 
are: 
l Al) 


bers or Fellows in 


candidates must be Mem 
rool standing and 
state in writing their willingness to 
serve if elected 

Each petition must be for one 
candidate only and must be signed by 


at least ten voting members (Junior, 


of Mareh 29 after 


office of the Society of American For- 
esters, Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. by October 8, 1951. 

Nore: The nomination of P. A. Thompson 
for Council member was filed on May 14 
1951 His photo will appear in the July 
JOURNAL 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Section Holds Meeting 
Michigan 
American 


The Wisconsin 
Section of the Society of 
Foresters held its annual winter meet- 
ing in Eseanaba, Mich. on March 29 
and 30, 1951. 

The program on March 29 consisted 
of a report by Bruce Buell, Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, on the activ 
ities of the Cooperative Management 


Upper 


Research Committee. This was fol 
lowed by a discussion on the spruce 
budworm by Dr. M. L. Prebble of 
the Forest Sault 


ste Marie, 


Insects Laborator 
Ontario 

On the following day Dr. Hereford 
Garland, Leland W. Hooker, and A 
W. Tosle of the Michigan Co!lege of 
Mining and Technology gave reports 
on the progress of forest produets re- 
search at that institution. 

\ banquet was held on the evening 
which Edward 
Steigerwaldt of the Wisconsin Con 
slides 


servation showed 


JOURNAL OF 


Members Assist 
Recent Graduates 


Over a thousand recent for 
estry graduates will soon appear 
on the professional scene in the 
United States. Anxious to ap- 
ply their newly acquired knowl- 
equally anxious to 
mistakes, they 
friendly 
more-ex perienced 


edge but 
avoid making 
will appreciate the 
guidance of 
foresters. 
Society members can perform 
a great service to young for- 
esters in helping them get the 
feel of the profession. Part of 
their professional 
will be their 
Section and Chapter meetings. 


experience 
participation in 


Invite them to attend! 

Nearly half of the eligible 
1951 forestry graduates were 
Student Members and are being 
advanced to the Junior Mem 
ber grade. Let them have no 
doubt that they really 
Assist the others to apply for 
S.A.F 


and membership forms are avail- 


belong. 


membership. brochures 
able from each Section’s member- 
ship chairman and from the So 


RDH 


ciety office. 


FORESTRY 


Department 
Fellow) who are in 


Member, 


standing. A voting 


good and narrated his experiences in for- 
nember may sign estry in Japan. 

At the business session new officers Marie, Mich. and Secretary-Treasurer 
Chairman R. C. Hammerschmidt, Wood Pro- 


curement, Cliff Dow Chemical Com- 


only one petition to nominate a presi 
dential candidate and one petition to were elected as follows: 
Maurice Day, superintendent, Dunbar 


Forest Experiment Station, Sault Ste, 


nominate a Council member. 


3. Petitions must be filed in the pany, Marquette, Mich. 


EARL PORTER GorpoN D. MARCKWORTH RopertT K. WINTERS 


Petitions nominating Earl Porter, Gordon D. Marckworth, and Robert K. Winters for consideration as Council mem- 
bers have been filed in the Society office. Mr. Porter is a member of the present Council and a former chairman of the 
Division of Private Forestry. He is manager of the Woodlands Department, Southern Kraft Division, International Paper 
Company, Mobile, Ala. Mr. Marckworth is dean of the College of Forestry at the University of Washington, Seattle. He 
is a current member of the Society Council. Mr. Winters, as chairman of the Society’s Committee on the History of For- 
estry, edited “Fifty Years of Forestry in the U.S.A.” which was published last year. He is forest economist at the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Presidential Nominations 
Filed in Society Office 
Alf Z. Nelson, 


Nominating Committee for the 


chairman of the 
1951 
election, reports that presidential nom- 
been received for the 


inations have 


following candidates: 


Stanley G. Fontanna, 


DeWitt Nelson 


Mr. Fontana is deputy director of 


the Michigan Department of Con 
Mich. He is a 
past president of the Association of 
State 


of the Council, he 


servation, Lansing, 


Foresters. Currently a member 
is serving as chair 
man of the Council Committee on Di- 
visions which is seeking to devise 
means whereby the Society’s subject 
matter Divisions can function with a 
minimum of confliet and a maximum 
of accomplishment. 

Mr. Nelson 
California. He 


of Forestry in the 


is the state forester of 


directs the Division 
Department of 
Natural Resources, Sacramento, Calif. 
He is now serving his second two-year 
term as a member of the Society’s 
Council. 

Petitions 
candidates may be initiated by any 
voting member but must bear the en- 
dorsement of at least 10 voting mem 
bers. They must be filed in the So- 
ciety office by October 8, 1951. The 
following form of petition is suitable: 

We, the ten or more undersigned 
voting members of the Society of 
American Foresters, hereby nominate 
——_—_—_———— for the office of presi- 
dent for the two year term of 1952 
and 1953. 


nominating presidential! 


DeWitt NELSON 


The presidential candidate receiving 
the highest vote is elected president, 
while the candidate receiving the next 
highest vote is elected vice president. 
The election will close on December 1, 
1951. 

Rules 


governing the nomination of 


presidential eandidates are the same 


as for Council member candidates 


Chapter Notes 

The Florida Chapter of the South 
eastern Section held a 
Ocala, Fla. on May 4 and 5 that fea- 
tured management. The 
Georgia Chapter is planning to meet 
on August 10 and 11 at 
Ga. for a meeting and field trip that 
will emphasize watershed management. 
The Alabama Chapter will meet at 
Auburn, Ala. in September. 


meeting at 


sand pine 


Gainesville, 


Licensing of foresters to protect the 
public against incompetent service in 
timberland management was given 
top consideration at the spring Mani- 
stee meeting of the Michigan 
Chapter of the Central States Section. 

Current officers of the Black Hills 
Chapter of the Central Rocky Moun- 
Section are M. K. Meines, 
Moon. 


Lower 


tain Les 


Albee, and G. C. 


The Northeastern Wisconsin Chap- 
ter of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Section heard Ralph Hovind diseuss 
“wildlife management problems in 
northeastern Wisconsin” at its meet- 
ing on April 6 near Rhinelander. 


Marlowe Burgy is the newly elected 


463 


chairman of the Chapter and Edward 
Steigerwaldt secretary 
treasurer. 


serves as 


Georgia Scores Again 


All 22 of the foresters graduating 
in June from the University of 
Georgia School of Forestry were Stu- 
dent Members of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters and are being advanced 
to the Junior Member grade. One 
hundred percent of the Georgia for- 
esters consistently apply for Society 
membership. 

Archie E. Patterson is the official 
Section representative of the South- 
eastern Section at the University of 


Georgia. 


Frantz Appointed 

Chairman M. K. Goddard of the 
Allegheny Section has appointed Har- 
vey R. Frantz as Secretary-Treasurer 
to sueceed J. Howard Mendenhall. Mr 
Mendenhall has accepted a position 
with the Society for the Preservation 
of New Hampshire Forests. 

Mr. Frantz is forester for the Inter- 
state Commission on the 
River Basin, Dodson Building, 
N. New Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Delaware 
528 


A. P. I. Grads Apply 
One hundred percent of the winter 
quarter graduates at Alabama Poly 
technic Institute applied for Junior 
Membership in the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 


Coming Events 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section will 
be held on June 15 and 16 in the 
Whitewater Valley, near St. Charles, 
in southeastern Minnesota. The meet- 
ing will include a banquet on June 
15 and a field trip on June 16 covering 
plans and accomplishments in erosion 
control, ground cover re-establishment, 


and wildlife restoration. 


526 in Student Grade 

Student Membership in the Society 
of American Foresters totaled 526 on 
May 1, 1951. 

There were 61 Student Members at 
the University of California, 58 at 
Oregon State College, 48 at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and over 20 at each 
other accredited 


of seven forestry 


sche Is. 
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VATURAL RESOURC 








George Duthie, 


chairman of the Washington Section’s 


Stamp Committee 


requests Society members and others interested in the wise use of renewable 
resources to urge approval of this proposed postage stamp by the Postmaster 


General. 


Stamp Committee 

Changes Tactics 

commemorative 
Pinchot, the 
Society’s first president, failed of ap 
proval by the Postmaster General dur- 
ing the S.A.F Anniversary 
he Washington Section’s stamp 
This 


eo. cre 
Creorge 


Inasmuch as a 


stamp honoring Gifford 


Golden 
vear, t 
committee has altered its tactics 
announcement was made by 
Duthie, 
Other 
Ovid Butler, Henry Clepper, Newton 
B. Drury, and Richard E. MeArdle. 


The stamp committee now plans t 


chairman of the committee 


members of the committee are 


secure the cooperation ot conserva 


agencies in a campaign tor a 


will focus publie atten 


tion 
stamp which 


tion on the need for the conservation 
ot the 
water, forests, and wildlife 

The 


trated 


basic natural resources—soil, 


tentative stamp design illus 
suggested by the commit- 
Rudolph A. Wen- 
Upon viewing the design, the 
Postmaster General and his staff 
praised it highly. Hope for prompt 
approval was blasted, however, when 


it was learned that for economy rea- 


was 
tee and drawn by 


delin. 


sons commemorative issues will be 
confined to four stamps which already 
are being processed 

George Duthie said, “The Depart 
ment did not rule out the possibility 
of approval of the conservation sub- 
later on,” and he suggests indi- 
organizations urge the 
Postmaster General, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. to 
schedule the issuance of a conservation 
The stamp has already 


ject 


viduals and 


stamp. been 


endorsed by the Izane Walton League, 
the National Wildlife 


organizations, as wel 


Federation, and 


other as by the 


Society i 


Candidates for Membership 


Candidates for 
tions were received in the 
to May 1, 1951 are listed below 
tions, addresses, and education are given 

Action regarding the eligibility of these 
candidates will be taken by the Council as of 
July 1 1951 Comments ' 
portant infermation regarding the qualifica 
tions for membership of candidates listed are 
invited from present voting members Al 
such ommunications are kept strictly con 
fidential, being only by the Council 
taking final action on applications 
spondence should be ‘ in the 
office prior to July 1, 

The names of candidates who are 
elected will be published in the Society Affairs 
department of the August 1951 JOURNAL OF 
Forestry. The names of those who signify 
their acceptance of election will be published 
in subsequent issues of the JoOURNAI 


membership whose applica 
Society office prior 


Names, posi 


protests, or it 


those 


Allegheny Section 
Junior Grade 
Kirk, ¢ R.. Grad. Asst Pa. State 
State College, Pa Pa. State, B.S.E 
Farm Forester, W Va 
Lewisburg, W Va W. Va 
1950 


College 
1950 
Cons 
Univ 


Lucas, ( 
Comm 


B.S.F 


4 filiate 
Reservation Forester, Boy 
Washington, Pa I 


Grade 
Ferguson, H. ¢ 
Scouts of America 


State, (2 yrs.). 


Appalachian Section 
Member Grade 
Milliken, W. F., Consulting 
ton, 8S. C Mich 
(Junior, 1947) 
Straight, F. M Dist. Forester. Va 
Comm., Charlottesville, Va.; W. Va 
B.S.F., 1947. (Junior, 1948) 


Willis 


Forester 
P 1943 


State, B.S 


Cons 
Univ 


Associate Grade 
Copeland, O. L., Jr., Soil Scientist, Div. of 
Forest Path.. U.S.D.A., Union, 8. C.; Clem 
son Agric. College, S., 1939; Pa. State 
M.S 1941 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Junior Grade 
Cooper, C. F., Forester, Bur 
agement, U.S.D.A Durango 
of Minn., B.S.F., 1950 
Gause, D. W., Hallack and Howard Lbr. Co 
Denver, Colo.; Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1940 
M.F., 1950, 


Man 
Univ 


of Land 
Colo. ; 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Member Grade 
Stagelman, H. W., Dist. Rgr., U.S.F.S., 
Collins, Colo.; Colo. A & M B.S.F 
Reinstatement 


Fort 
1954. 


States Section 

Grade 

Hamilton, G. J 23073 
Park, Mich Univ 


Strauss, R. H Lbr 
P 


Mich 


Central 

Junior 

Hazel 

1951 

Forester, 

Ashtabula, Ohio; 
9 


Easterling 
of Mich., B.S.F., 
Buyer and 
Dodge and Son 
State, B.S.F 194 


Member Grade 
Grabow, R. H.. Forest 
ford, Ind Univ. of 


Reinstatement 


Supv., 
Minn 


U.S.F.S., Bed 
B.S.F., 1920 


Columbia River Section 

Junior 

Greathouse, T. E 

Oakridge, Oreg 
1950 

Stryker, R. K.. Thr. Buyer, Oregon 

Paper Co., Portland, Oreg.; Univ 

B.S.F., 1937 

Ten Eyck, R \ Levelman 

Tbr. Co Longview, Wash 

B.S.F., 1950 


Grade 
Forestry Aide, U.S.F 
Univ. of Mich., B.S 


Pulp and 
of Wash., 


Weyerhaeuser 
Oregon State, 


{ filiate 

Brown, B. F Forester, U 
Oreg Washington State 
Forestry) 1940 


Grade 
S.F.S Zigzag, 
College, B.S 


Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 
Clark, H. D., Jr.. Chief Forester, Fisher Lbr 
Corp... Wisner. La Henderson State Teach 
ers College, B.A., 1943; La. State, M.F., 
1948 
Int-Hout, P. B., Forester, U 
fiss.: Univ. of Idaho 
Kite. J \ Jr 
Miss Res 
Palmer, W. M., Assoc. Prof. of Forestry, La 
State Univ Baton Rouge. La La. State, 
B.S.F.. 1937; Univ. of Mich.. M.F., 1938 
Reinstatement 
Member 
Ss Asst. Forester. I N 
Perkinston, Miss La 
B.S.F.. 1939. (Junior, 1939R49) 
Myers, J W Jr Forestry Agent 
Central R.R., Baton Rouge, La.; La 
B.S.F 1941. (Junior, 1947) 
Vincent, P. Y Asst. Forest 
Lufkin, Texas 
Reinstatement 
A filiate 
Allen B Parish Forester La Forestry 
Comm Woodworth, La am FP. § B.S 
(Forestry) 1950 
Bankston = Asst Dist 
Paper Co., Amite, La 
Boatman, J. H., Jr., Forester 
dustries, De Quincy, La.; I 
(Forestry) 1949 
McDonald, F. O., Asst. Dist 
Oil Co Ine Good 
B.S (Forestry) 1950 
Morgan, C. H., Dist. Forester 
Comm., Wiggins, Miss.; Univ 
B.S (Forestry) 1949 
Parsons, M. B Dist. Reger 
Comm Miss 


S.F.S.. Raleigh, 
B.S.F., 1949 

1517 St 
B.S.F.. 1951 


Gulfport, 


Grade 
Dantzler 


State 


INinois 
State 


Supv 


Mich 


Texas 


at Forest State 


B.S.F 1932 


Grade 


Forester, Int 


Newport In 
 & me 


Forester, Nebo 
Pine, La » 2 


Miss. Forestry 

of the South, 
Miss. Forestry 
Wiggins 


Intermountain Section 


Junior Grade 
Student 
Utah ; 


Newell, F. P 
Agric. College. 
BSF 1950 


Utah 
Utah 


Grad 
Logan, 


State 
State, 


New England Section 


Junior 
Arsenault, R. W., 
Planning Mill, Inc 
Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 
Chase, E. E., Jr., Foreman 
Bartlett Tree Co., Cambridge, 
of Me., B.S.F., 1950 
Gildersleeve, R. T., Asst. Lbr 
Mears Heel Co., Lawrence, 
of Mass., B.S.F., 1950. 
Golding, A. G., Grad. Student, Univ. of Me., 
Orono, Me.; Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1950 
Hodsdon K. Y., Cruiser, Penobscot Develop 
. Great Works, Me.; Univ. of Me., 


Grade 
South Portland 
Portland, Me.; 


Tallyman 

South 
1950 
Salesman, F. A 
Mass.; Univ 


Buyer, F. W 
Mass.; Univ 


Sleight 
New 
1950 


Grad. Student, Yale Univ., 


Haven, Conn Univ. of Me. B.S.F 
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Affiliate Grade 
Lane, P. T., Asst. Farm Mgr., and Forester 
Henry P. Kendall, Sharon, Mass 
Associate Grade 
Marsh, J. W., Sr 
Service, Augusta Me 
B.S., (Ento.), 1935 
Storer, T. L., Pres., R. M 
Inc., 84 State St 
vard Univ., A.B., 


Entomologist, Me. Fore 


ast 
Univ of ; 


Me 
Bradley and Co., 
Soston, Mass.; Har 


1918 


New York Section 
Junior Grade 
Vredenbrugh, M., Field Repre., and Forester 
Otsego Forest Products Assn., Inc., Coopers 
town, N. Y. (Affiliate, 1948) 


Associate Grade 
College of Forestry 
Univ., B.S.L.S 


Librarian 
Syracuse 


Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 


North 


Forester 
Oregon State 


Dittman, J R 
Fork, Calif 

Member Grade 

Forester, [| Berkeley 

A & M., B.S.F 1941 Jun 


Greene, G. FE S.F.S 
Calif Colo 


ior, 1947) 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Grade 
Forester, Northern Rocky Mt 


Range Exp Sta M 
B.S.F., 1950 


Junior 
Metcalf, M. F 
Forest and 
Mont Mont 
“ve f 


soula 
State 
Surveying and Cartographic 

Missoula, Mont Univ. of 
1949; Univ. of Calif.. M.F 


Kalispeli. Lbr. Co., 
Wash., B.S.F., 


G. A Partner 
pell, Mont 


Univ. of 


Member Grade 
Park Reger Nat'l Park Service 
Park, Wyo.: Colo. A & M 
(Junior, 1947 
Park Rer., Nat'l 
Park, Wyo.: Univ. of 
(Junior, 1947 


T. F 
Yellowstone 
1940 

D.S Park Service 
Yellowstone Mont., 


B.S.F., 1940 


Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 
Haygood, J. L., Tech., Int 
delphia, Ark.: La 
Todd, W. J 
Grove, Mo 


Paper ¢ 
B.S.F 
Key A ve 


Missouri Univ B.S.F 


Affiliate Grade 
Dierks Lbr. and Coal 
Okla. A & M 


Peebles, E. G., Forester 
Co Broken Bow 
B.S (Forestry), 


Okla 
1950 


Puget Sound Section 
Junior Grade 
Grette, O. C., Land Examiner, Weyerhaeuser 
Tbr. Co., Raymond, Wash Univ. of Minn 
B.S. 1949 
Hack, N. H., Compassman,. .Draftsman, Ray 
onier Ine Sappho, Was! Colo q 
B.S.1 195 
A filiate Gr 
rbin, J. L., Tbr. Cruise 
Lands, Chehalis, Wasl 
Morton, I! \ Asst 
of Forestry 3 
College of Was i t For 
1949 


st Warden 
Wasl 


Southeastern Section 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Junior Grade 


R., Thr 
luth, Minn Univ 


Cruiser, North St 
Minn 


Imfeld, D. A., Student, Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa; lowa State, B.S.F., 1951 

Sapousek, O. F. A., Forester, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Co., Little Marais 
Minn lowa State, B.S.F., 1950 


Washington Section 
Member Grade 
McKellar, A. D., Products Div., Na 
tional Production Washington 
Cc La. State, 1930. Rein 
statement 


Forest 
Authority 
B.S.F., 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 
Member Grade 
Korotev, J. R Dist. Forester, Wis 
Dept.. Green Bay, Wis Univ. of 
B.S.F., 1942. (Junior, 1947) 


Mich 


ifiliate Grade 
é Dept 
Mining 


Forester, Wis. Cons 
Mich 


Forestry), 


Knapp . A 
Tomahawk Wis. ; 


and Tech B.S 


College 


1949 


“ bd _ 

Candidates Elected 
The following persons were elected to th 
ndicated grades of membership by the Coun 
cil on May 1, 1951 

Junior Grade 

Allan, K. M (re Johnson, W 
terkley, R 4 Johnson, W 
Brendemuehl H Kiefer, J 
Bruns, R. R Larson, W 
Buell, D. L Lashley, O 
sjurton, J Leaphart 
Carlson, C Leland , 
Carlson Lodge, G 
Cobb, D Lofgren 
Cover. F Maben, R 
Crail, ¢ A Mathews 
Crankshaw : Matt, L 
Curtin, T. W Mayrand 
Deed, R 
Dobbins 
Dowd, L 
Dressel 


Palmer 
Rehling, H 
Reynolds 
Rhyne, T. § 
Richards, B 
Satterlund 
Scherf, J. J 
Schildknecht 
Schoby, B. F 
Schweitzer 
Seybold, W 
Smith, R 
Sorber, R 
Stevenin 
Stevens, G 
Storkman 
Stulpin, E 
Harris Sweningson 
Harris Sykes, C 
Hassler, M rhomasson, G 
Hebble Valentine, RK 
Hess Warner, L 
Heyden Watkins W 
Hill, R Welch, H. D 
Hoffman Williams, G 
Hoover Wood, E. B 
Huffman Young, E. J 
Jirsa, DD 


Evenson 
Faris. T 
Feuchter 
Feilding 
Foley y 
Fyffe, W 
Glaser, E 
Goldsmith 
(rreen 
Groncki 
Gustafson 
Hall, F 
Hall, W 
Hamann 
Hamilton 
Harper 


(irade 
McConkey 
Norris 
aft 
Packer 
Parmele 
Phillip 
Rider 
Rowe 


Sehr 


Burwell 
Bryan 
Emmert 
Gallup 
tirambo 


(irogan 


se 


Grade 
Mook 


New Members and 
Advancements 


The new members and members advanced 
in grade who are listed below are eligible for 
participation in activities of the Socie 
American Foresters, including the meetings 
and projects of Sections, Chapters, Divisions 
and Committees. They have submitted their 
applications for membership, properly en 
dorsed, and have been declared eligible by the 
Council. By accepting election, these members 
have indicated their desire to assist the Society 
n the fulfillment of its objectives 

Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
STATE COLLEGS 
Perash, J. H 
Tissue, O. C 
Walton, 8. A 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bosselman, H. H 
Haney, G. P 
McDonald, W. R 
Moore H. J 


VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Miller, W. I 


West 
Shriver, T. J 


Junior Grade 


Miller, R. M. 907 W. 4th St., Williamsport, 


a 
Member Grade 


Blatt, J } ~ Highland Ave Pitts 
burgh, Pa 

Dugan, R. F 
town, W. Va 

Hall, C. R., Cons. Comm, of W. Va 
non, W. Va 

Harr, H. M 616 
W 


Va 


West Virginia Univ., Morgan 


Buckhan 


Charleston 


Ruffner Ave 


Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 


Brank, G. P., 515 N. Boundary St., Raleigh 
x. ©. 
Evans, J. T 
Force, N k 
Asheville 
Fournier, J. P., 
George H nH 4. 
N. ¢ 
Harmon, J. B Ill, Waterboro, 8. ¢ 
Nicholson, J. ¢ 1209 Highland Ave 
( 


Sylva, N. ¢ 
Southern Forest Exp. Sta 

‘ 

Jarratt, Va 


traston Ave Belmont 


Camden 


Member Grade 


Boice, L. M Box 673, Orangeburg, 8S. ¢ 

Douglass, R. S., Box 111, Clinton, N. ¢ 

Goodwin, O. ¢ Jr., ( Forest 
Lexington, N. ¢ 

Oliver, H. R., Box 52, Newberry, 8S. ¢ 

Summerville, S. ¢ 


Service 


Robinson, J. T 
Afiliate Grade 


Schwartz, ¢ M Box 4648, Durham, N. ¢ 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Student Grade 


CcLoRADO A & M COLLEGES 
( W 


Central States Section 
Student Grade 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLHGE 
Jewell, F. F 


jaker, D. H 


MICHIGAN 
McArdle, R. ¢ 
Mosher, H. L 
Olivo D 
Olson, ( t 
Peterson, T 
Scher, T. G 


ry oF 


Stephen, G 
U rie D. H 
Wimpenny 


NIVERSITY 


Grade 

S. Constantine, Thr 
Third St Ann Arbor 
Member Grade 


Michigan State College 


Carter, I \ 
Lansing, Mich 





Columbia River Section 


ORR 
Brewer, T. M 
Butler, W ia 
Christiansen, ! 
Counts, V J 
Cowley, I. ¢ 
Dane ( W 
Duncan, J 
Graham 
Haglund 
Hickersor 
Hohenha 
Hought« 
Hubbe 
Jensen 
Juhl, T 
Kowal 
Lynd, H 


MacKenzie 


Francis, J. B 
Harris, R. ¢ 
Hubbard. F. W 


view, Wash 


Gul 


Intermountain Section 


UTan STA 
Birch, J. } 
Hart, W. J 
Hawkes, I 


Krause, P. A 


McNaughtor k 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


Morrill, W. M 


y 
Rhody, J 


Spring 


Ky 


Student Grade 

1N STATE COLLEGE 
MeFarland 
Nautel, W 
Newkirk 
Payette, R 
Petrie, K 
Reedy, G 
Richardsor 
Rossheim 
Smith. R 
Smit! 
Stang 


Stoll 


Junior 

Ranger 

Imperial Apts 

dr 1111 Colorado 


Vember 
Box ¢ 


Oreg« 


Grade 


) g St 
847 Orchard 


1174 Jackson 


f States Section 


Student G 
re AG 
Jr 


RIC 


Member Grade 


Box 46, Ft. Duel 
H U.S.F.S Me 


Wember 


Utah 


all, Idaho 


Section 


Boonevilk 


Dawson 


Uy 
Bond, R 
Greer, A 
Gullion, I 


Bigney. F 
Crockett 


Forsyt 


Miniutti 


Andersen 
Haver 
all, F. M 
Me 
Maines 
sangor 
Merrill, J 
per Mi 
Place I 
Strout, D 


Me 


user. A 


Canada 


| ee . 


New England Section 
Student Grade 
IVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Ss Peters, D. M 
M.. Jr Sutherland, K. I 
4 s 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
H Smith, D. B. H 
R Taylor, L. S. dr 
Tuttle, R. A 
Willis A. ¢ 


NIVERSITY 


(irade 


Me 
North 


Junior 

Addison 
\ : Box 114 Berwick 
Member 


241 


Grade 
H. E Beach 
(onn 


1. James W 


Cosey Ave., East 


Sewall Co., Old Towr 


Great Northern Paper Co 
Me 

H Anglo Canadian Pulp and 
1 Ltd., Quebec. P. Q. Canada 
C. M., Fredericton, N. B., Canada 


F 19 Union St., Livermore Falls 


New York Section 
Student Grad 
UNIVERSITY ¢ 


Junior Grade 


}.. Box 
H., Jay 
2446 Creston 


George N.Y 
County, N. Y 
Ave New York 


St.. Williamsville 


of Forestry Sarana 


604 University Ave 


Syracuse 


Member 


Staatsburg, N. \ 
M Bloomingdale 
Conifer Lbr 


Grade 


N 
Mills Conifer 


Lewis County Forest Survey 


College of Forestry. Syracuse 


College of Forest 


Syracuse 


4 filiate 


Grade 


I Spartan Air Services, Ottawa 


Northern California Section 


Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Oshurne \ kK 
Orr-Ewing, A 
Piand, R 


Steinhouse 
Toland, J 
Wood, M 


Junior Grade 


U.8.F.S8 Adin 


Univ of ¢ 


Calif 
lif Berkeley 


© Masonite Corgs Ukiah, 


Nichols Canyon Rd.. Holly 


2235 Weldon Ave.. Fresno, 


Hil 
Cory 


Calif 
Ukiah 


Mokelumne 


Box 144 
J Masonite 


Member 
R.. Box 1146 
( U.S.F.S 


(rade 


Westwood 
Fall River 


Calif 
Mills 


Box 1405, Mendocino alif 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Affiliate Grade 
Clark, J. N Box 36, Miramonte, Calif 
Higgins, R. R., 716 Madera St Madera, 
Calif 
Jones, A. W Jr 


d Barton 
Fresno, Calif 


2821 Square, 


Morthern Rocky Mountain Section 

Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY 
Hursh, M. H 
Rice, R. M 


Stockton, A. L 
Ziegler, R. C 


MONTANA STATE 
Gibson, W 
Hanson, R 
Hawley, J 
Herrington 


Howard, H Jr 


Junior Grade 

B., Box 603, Bonner 

Box 944, Libby, Mont 
Member Grade 


West Fork 


Corrick, FE Mont 


Gill, J. M 


Billings, S. T Reger. Sta., Darby, 
Mont 

Moere, K. E 

Scott D. R 
Alberta, Canada 


Smart, R. A Ranger 


Missoula, Mont 


5 Chouteau St 
) bldg Calgary, 


7 Public 


Sta Huson, Mont 


Ozark Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Robinson, ¢ 
Todd, W. G 
Vendeven, J 


Kerr, R. 8 
Kunz, R. H 


Ochrymowych, J. 


Member Grade 
Hamburg, Ark 


Univ. of Missouri 


Bruce, R. I 

Fletcher, P. W 
Mo 

Jaeger, - . sO 12 

Ralston, - 7 Fourth St., El 
Ark 


tox 88 


Columbia, 


Mo 


Dorado, 


Camdenton 


Grade 
Broken 


4 filiate 


Kurz 1 Q Box 132 Bow, Okla. 


Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
WASHINGTON 
Schmidt. F. D 
Smith, \ Ww 
Thomas, P. D 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Benfell, L. H 
Carroll, F. O 
Erikson, D. F 
MeCollun w. W 


Jr 


Junior Grade 
Chelan, Wash 


Chehalis, 


Sta 
15th St 


Ranger 
2024 


jennett, S. M 

Hadacek \ 
Wash 

Stevens, M. J 


Wash 


Indian Service, Amanda Park, 


Member Grade 


616 Madison Ave., Toppenish, 


Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 


MeCullough Box 167 Enumclaw, 
ash 

Mottishaw, J 20 
Canada 

Newman, 8S. A., Box 

Ridgeway, J. W 
Wash 

Robinson, J. ¢ 
Everett, Wash 

Shaw, E. W Green 

Skarra, P. |} c/o 
Toppenish, Wash 


Port Alberni, B. C., 
Everett, Wash 
fil North 


156 
Box Bend, 


Everett Pulp and Paper Ce 


Wash 


Agency, 


Lacey 
Indian 


Pastures 
Yakima 


Grade 
Kipling St 


{ filiate 


448 Victoria, 


Porter, W \ 
B. ¢ Canada 


Southeastern Section 


Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
oO. Langley, J. H 
L Lyle, E. S., Jr 
Miller, M. L., Jr 
Proctor, J. C 
Sheppard, 
Smith, F 
Stanley 
Walker 

Wall, J 
Woodall 


taxter, H 
Brown, W . 
Broyles, H. H. 
Budreski, F . 
DuLaney, R. F. 
Gay, J. E 
Hardy, J. H. 
Harrison, J. § 
Jockson, N. R 
Johnston, C 
Langdale, J. J 


Grade 


Forest 


Junior 


Albright, T. B.. State Ranger School, 
Lake City 
Beall, J. W 


Brightwell, ¢ 


Ala 


Scottsboro, 
Ga 


Fla 
Rt. No. 3, 
N., Toccoa 
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Dunn, R. W., Macon Kraft Co., Macon 
Groom, D. G., Box 32, Bainbridge. Ga 
Jenkins, G. G., Box 100, Sardis, Ga. 
Moore Cc. W Box 56. Dadeville, Ala 

420 Howell St Thomaston 


a, % S. Arn Fort Ben 
R., Box Madison, Ga 


Mount t Ga 
Box 23, Tallapoosa, Ga 


Southern California Section 
Junior 
4156 Loc 


Grade 
ast St 
{filiate Grade 


K U.S.F.S., San Calif 


Diego 


Southwestern Section 


Junior Grade 


Engstrom, G. | Box 542, Taos, N. Mex 


Member Grade 
Hili, I Jemez Springs, N. Mex 
Smith, Z. G 207 S. Tulane Albuquerque 
N. Mex 
Watkins i I 
Wilton, E Box 


S.F.S.. Safford, Ariz 


Tres Piedras, N. Mex 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
STATE (¢ 
Merria 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
J. K Tucker J 


Junior Grade 


Erickson Box 126, Jewell 
Hertel, H Adel 
Rozeboom 

Valley 


Soderling - 308 Hill 


lowa 


1414 Main 


Dubuque Iowa 


J. Lee Deen (1896-1951) 


J. Lee Fort Colo., 
one of the well-known deans of pro- 
fessional forestry education in Amer- 
ea, died suddenly on April 24 follow- 


Deer, Collins, 


ing an emergency operation. He was 
54 vears of age. 

November 15, 
Minn. and 
he attended St. 


education 


Min- 
christened Joshua 
Olaf Col- 
was inter- 
Field Artil- 


Later he 


Born 1896 in 
neota, 
Lee Deen, 
lege, where his 
service in the 


World War I 


University of 


rupted by 
lery during 
entered the Minnesota, 
and in 1927 received the B.S. degree 
n forestry with distinction. Going on 
to Yale for graduate work, he was 
awarded the M.F. degree in 1929 and 
the Ph.D. 1931. 


Graves subsequently wrote of 
‘one of the 


degree in Dean 
him as 
ablest of our graduates.” 


Following Lee’s graduation from 


Yale he taught there 
in silviculture, carrying the 


lor two years as 
nstructor 
teaching work of the late Prof. James 
W. Toumey, whose graduate assistant 
he had In 1933 he 
faculty of the Depart 


been was ap 


pointed to the 
vent of 
College, 


‘hing 


Forestry of the Pennsylvania 


remained five 


and 


where he 


! ‘ 
“at silviculture doing 
in game management 


When 


Colorado 


n 1938 the 
A & M College 


head the 


president of 
was seeking 
Division (now 


School) of Forestry and Range Man 
with Dh 
August ot 


gement he was impressed 


Deen’s record and, effective 


r, appointed him to the dean 


Deen’s nearly thirteen vears 


fruitful ones. De 


ge were 


reduced enrollments during the 


ir years, the 


spite 
number of undergrad 
» degrees granted during his dean 
(1939-1951) totals Grad 


were awarded 


ship 386. 


uate degrees beginning 
with 1946, and these total 51. 
both 


s1on qualifi ‘ations to the 


During his tenure, the admis 


school and 


scholarship standards 
addition, 


to adjunctive 


the required 


were raised. In increased 


emphasis was given 


courses to train and women 


for all 


ment. 


men 


phases of wildland manage- 


Departmentalized, the school 
offers 


eurricula in 


now separate undergraduate 


forest management and 


utilization, in forest recreation and 


game management, and in = grazing 


and range management, plus the 


master of forestry degree. 


J. Lee Deen 


One of his special interests was the 
development of the summer forestry 
Park, a_ beautiful 
Rocky Moun- 
high country up the Cache le 

River. In 
students, 
mess hall and a recreation 
hall. It is 


camps ot 


camp at Pingree 


1600-acre tract in the 


uidition to cabins 


wulty and there is a 


and study 


one of the fine summer 


our forestry edueational 


system 
assignments 


Among his numerous 


n professional education and in the 
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Member Grade 

Halligan, J. V., Box 510, Mankato 

J. M., Bottineau, N. Dak 

F., Dayton Bluff, Star Route No. 2 

Paul, Minn 

Rowson, L 215 
Usenik, F. A 
West, W E 


Minn 


Brainerd, Minn 


Minn 


N. 3rd, 
Warroad 
Warroad, Minn 
Associate Grade 
Keep Minnesota Gree 
Minn 
Washington Section 
Member Grade 
Quillinan, A $317-A Croffutt Place, 8. EF 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 
Junior Grade 
412 First Ave 
2806 Union 
Poreign 
Corresponding Grade 
1345 Toyoki-mure 


n Comm 


Wakefield, Mich 
Madison 4, Wis 


Ito, Mitsugu Ibi-gun Gifu 


ken, Japan 


Society of American Foresters were 
the following: chairman of the So- 
ciety’s Division of Edueation during 
1948; member of the Society’s Com- 
Professional Standards 
Postwar Eduea- 
tion; chairman of the Central Rocky 
Section; member of 


mittee on 
and Committee on 
Mountain and 
the Committee on Accrediting Schools 
of Forestry since 1949. In 1948 he 
the professionally 
Forestry School 


was chairman of 


potent Council of 
Executives. 

Besides his office of 
School of Forestry and Range Man 
at Colorado, for a period of 
World War 


dean of the college 


dean of the 


agement 
several following 
II he 
faculty. 
faculty chairman in dealing with ad- 


years 
was also 


In this capacity he served as 


ministrative matters at the college. 
During the spring of 1949 Dr. and 
Mrs. Deen made a trip to western Eu 
visiting 
European 
methods in the 


rope, forestry schools and 


forestry eduea 
United King- 
dom, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and the countries. He 
a constant student of all that had 
to do with professional education. 


studying 
tional 


Seandinavian 
was 

Over the past twenty years Dr. 
Deen has appeared frequently on pro 
Section national 
of American 


grams of and meet 
the Society For 
His articles have appeared in 
Forestry, 


Ings of 
esters 
the JOURNAL OF and in 
other scientific and professional peri 
odieals. He author of A 
Swedish-English For 


University 


was the 
Vocabulary for 
Yale 


Silrical Characteristics 


esters, published by 
in 1935, and of 
Trees, 
1937 


Deen is 


{merican issued by Brownell 
Company in 
survived by his wife 
home at 1413 
South Fort Collins, 
Colo. Funeral were held in 
St. Luke’s Episeopal Church in Fort 
April 28. 


and 


Lee 


Ruth makes her 
Avenue, 


services 


who 


College 


Collins on His body was 


cremated his ashes were interred 


in his beloved Pingree Park. 








after ~~ 
stel-- 


It’s a one-man 
saw that really 
does the work 


of a two-man 
saw. 
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Straight Blade sizes 18”, 23”, 30”, 42”. Bow saw sizes 19”, 
25”. Comes complete with chrome-plated perma-sharp, narrow 
kerf chain; automatic clutch; automotive type carburetor; 
rainproof magneto; and controls that are easily and naturally 
worked by operator. 


Neewcs . 


fs Tougher 


It’s the NEW 


HOMELITE 


ONE MAN 
Chain Saw 


= ee P G27 Pounds 

“4 Horsepower 
More Power Per Pound 
than any other saw 


It’s hard to believe, but it’s absolutely true, the new Homelite 
Chain Saw is better than ever. 

It's lighter in weight . . . only 27 pounds... 
action and perfect balance . . . with most of its weight close 
to your body . . . makes it feel still lighter. 

Moreover, it’s faster . . . much faster. Its narrow kerf chain 

. driven by the powerful Homelite 4 hp engine . . . cuts 
through an 18 inch tree in as little as 16 seconds and brings 
down trees 48 inches and more in diameter. 

Whether you're felling, bucking, undercutting or notching, 
the new Homelite Saw will give you greater output because 
of its easier handling, less fatigue on operator and greater 
power. 

Built and backed by Homelite, manufacturers of more than 
300,000 gasoline-engine-driven-units, it is built to stand up 
under rugged use. Send for new, complete bulletin. 


a mLITE 


CORPORATION 


4105 RIVERDALE AVENUE e@ PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


and its pivot 








FPontanna to Head Michigan 
School of Natural Resources 


Stanley G. Fontanna, deputy direc 
tor of the Michigan 
Conservation, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of forestry dean of the 
School of Natural Resources at the 
University of Michigan, effective July 


Department of 
and 
Dana, 


will voluntarily relinquish the post a 
start of his 


1. The present dean, Samuel T. 


advance of the 
furlough 

Dean Dana, who has held the posi- 
1927, continue on the 
faculty after July 1 in a new profes 
Filibert Roth 


protess wr of forestry. He 


vear in 
retirement 
tion since will 
sorship known as the 
University 
will teach forest 


courses mn history, 


policy, and economics and plans to 
complete a book on forest policy. His 
retirement furlough will start on July 
1, 1952. 

Born in Powers, Mich., 
5, 1894, Mr. Fontanna 


bachelor of science in forestry degree 


February 
received a 
from the University of Michigan in 
1917. He enlisted in the U. S. 
right after graduation and 
to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
infantry. After leaving the Army in 
1919, he was with a timber company 
in Idaho for a and from 1920 
to 1925 was with the land department 
of the Ford Motor Company at Tron 
Mountain, Mich., where his work dealt 
chiefly with timber management and 
the procurement of wood supplies. He 


Army 


advanced 


vear, 


was a general manager of a Lansing 
( Mich.) and building 
supplies firm from 1926 to 1929. 

Mr. Fontanna joined the Michigan 
Department of Conservation in 1929, 
was chief of the 


retail lumber 


and Lands Division 
until 1934 when he assumed his present 
post as deputy director. He has 
handled most of the actual administra- 
tion of the department and has re- 
organized both the finance and person- 
nel sections. 

He has been active in a number of 
organizations concerned with forestry 
From 1945 to 1947, 


he was chairman of 


and conservation. 
the committee of 
consultants to the Forest Products Re- 

Committee of the Michigan 
Planning Commission. He has 


search 
State 
been a member of the Forest Products 
Research Advisory Committee of the 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology since 1947 and of the Forest 
Council for the Lower Pe 
ninsula of Michigan sinee 1949. 
During 1946-1949, Mr. Fontanna 
was chairman of the joint committee 


Research 


Forestry News 


STANLEY G. FONTANNA 


of the Society of American Foresters 
and the Charles Lathrop Pack Foun- 
dation which completed surveys of for- 
estry nine 
He was chairman of the Central States 
Section of the Society of American 
1946-1947 after serving 
He is at 
member of the Council of the Society. 
He was elected vice president of the 
Association of State Foresters in 1948 
and was president during 1949. 

Dean Dana will be the tenth member 


administrations in states. 


Foresters in 


as vice chairman. present a 


of the faculty to be honored with a 
University this 
type of distinction was established by 
the Board of Regents in 1947 to 
recognize distinguished achievement 
and reputation in the field of the hold- 
er’s scholarly interest. This is the first 
University professorship in the field 


professorship since 


of forestry. His professorship has 
been named in honor of Filibert Roth 
who was chairman of the Department 
of Forestry in the University of Mich- 
igan from 1903 until 1923. 


Nominations for Conservation 
Awards 


A eall for eandi- 
dates for The American Forestry As- 
sociation’s 
1951 
tion. 
through July 15. 

The five awards, to be 
during AFA’s 
fall, will for the third consecutive 
individuals 
outstanding 


nominations of 
conservation awards for 
has been issued by the associa- 
Nominations will be accepted 
presented 
this 
year 


annual meeting 


recognize who have per- 


formed services in con 
servation of American soil, water, for 
and wildlife 


ests, 


resources, 
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Recipients of the awards will be 
chosen by a six-man committee headed 
by Robert N. Hoskins of Norfolk, 
Va., industrial forester for the Sea- 
board Airline Railway. 

Other members of the awards com- 
mittee are Rep. Watkins M. Abbitt of 
Virginia, Milton M. Bryan of the 
U. S. Forest Service, Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Voeational Association and a 
1949 award Fred Morrell, 
Washington representative of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, and E. A. Norton, assistant to 
the chief of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service. 


winner, 


Candidates for the awards are 
sought particularly for their conser- 
vation work in the fields of news, pub- 
lie service, industry, radio, and edu- 
cation. 

Individuals and organizations wish- 
ing to make nominations should send 
them to The American Forestry As- 
sociation, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., marked 
for the attention of the Awards Com 
mittee. 
should inelude infor- 
to the candidate’s achieve- 
press clippings, 
endorsement, and seconds to the nomi- 
nation. They should be confined to 
not more than 500 words and, when 
feasible, a five by seven inch glossy 
photograph should be enclosed. 


Nominations 
mation as 


ments, testimonials, 


Stone Named Regional Forester 
Of Pacific Northwest 

J. Herbert Stone of Atlanta, 
has been appointed regional forester 
of the Pacific Northwest Region with 
headquarters in Portland, Oreg. 


Ga. 


He fills the vacancy created by the 
recent death of Horace J. Andrews. 
1936 to 1945 Mr. Stone di- 
rected timber management projects in 
the Forest Service’s regional office in 
Milwaukee. There he served succes- 
sively as assistant head of the Di- 
vision of Timber Management, head 
of the Section of Private Forest Man- 
agement, 


From 


and director of a wartime 
timber production project. 

Following his work in Milwaukee, 
Stone served for a short time as direec- 
tor of the State Forest and 
Range Experiment ©tation in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was then transferred to 
Atlanta as regional forester of the 
Southern Region. Mr. Stone entered 
the Forest Service on July 1, 1927. 


Central 
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...an illustrated fact-book about 
2-way radio in public-safety services. 
Tells “how-it-works” and “how-to- 
use-it” in easy, straightforward terms. 

... Shows how RCA 2-way radio 
speeds law enforcement, fire-fighting 
operations. Describes municipal and 
state communication networks. Illus- 
trates use in forestry conservation, 
flood control, game-law enforcement. 

In highway maintenance, it shows 
how RCA 2-way radio can speed 
operations ...cut costs. There is even 
information about civil defense... 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. R-51 


Camden, New Jersey 


Send me a free copy of 
Name 
= 


Address_ 








| inal 


disaster relief ... school bus co-ordi- 
nation ... ambulance dispatching... 
physicians and veterinarians. 

It explains RCA’s consultation 
service... its maintenance plan... 
tells how RCA helps plan the best 
2-way radio system for your needs... 
how to obtain frequency assignments 
... FCC Construction Permits. 


The “must” reference book for 
each and every man in public-safety 
services. For your copy, mail the cou- 
pon. (In Canada, write: RCA Victor 
Limited, Montreal.) 
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~~ 


‘2-way Radio for Public Safety.” 





City 
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Connaughton Named 
Regional Forester 


Charles A. 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 


Connaughton, director, 
has been appointed regional forester 
S. Forest 


succeed J. 


of the Southern Region, U. 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. to 

Herbert Stone who 
ferred to the Pacific Northwest Region 


has been trans- 

He is a native of Placerville, Idaho, 
end a graduate in forestry, 1928, from 
1934 he 


received a master’s degree from Yale. 


the University of Idaho. In 


Since 1928 he has been employed by 
the U, 


of positions in 


S. Forest Service in a variety 
forest and 


Since 


research 
national forest administration. 
1944 he has been director of the South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, New 
Orleans, La. 


Saratoga Experimental Gardens 
1951 Saratoga Ex 
perimental Gardens, Saratoga, Calif. 
Ray 


own 


On January 1, 
was founded and established by 
D. Hartman, horticulturist and 
The Nurseries, 
Ine. of San Jose. Director of the ex- 
Maunsell Van 
Rensselaer, for the past 16 years di- 
Santa 


er of Leonard Coates 


perimental gardens is 


rector of the Barbara Botanic 
Garden. 
The field of interest of the 


xperimental garden will be in western 


chief 


shade trees and native California orna- 
shrubs. For the next few 
years emphasis will be placed on the 
selection and propagation of the best 
and 
methods of 


mental 


available strains of shade trees 


shrubs, with studies in 
propagating superior plant stock on a 
Plant work is 


contemplated for the future 


large scale. breeding 


Bottomland Hardwoods Adviser 
Named by U. S. Forest Service 


Miss 


eonsul 


Putnam, Stoneville, 


John A. 


has been appointed regional 


tant and advisor on bottomland hard 
woods for the Southern Region, U. 8 
Forest Service 

Putnam will continue in charge of 
the Delta branch of the Southern For 
est Experiment Station at Stoneville, 
but will spend half his time with the 
division of state and private forestry 


He will 


state 


work closely with southern 


forestry organizations in pro- 
viding advice and consultation to pri- 
vate landowners who wish to manage 
hottomland hardwoods for continuous 
vields. In addition he will assist forest 
supervisors in formulating 
ment plans for national forests. 


manage- 
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New Hampshire Forest Survey 
To achieve a balance of saw-timber 
growth with saw-timber drain in New 
Hampshire, loggers would have vw cut 
fewer soft- 
’. S. For- 


more hardwood trees and 
wood trees, according to the I 
est Service. 

A report released by the Northeast- 
Experiment Station, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., states that drain of 


ern Forest 


New Hampshire softwood saw timber 


exceeds crowth by 34 percent, while 
only 23 pereent of the hardwood saw- 


The 


publieation, Forest Statistics for New 


timber growth is being utilized. 
Hampshire, is one of a series of state 
statistical reports giving results of the 
nationwide Forest Survey. 

The New Hampshire survey reveals 
that Sl percent of the land in the state 


ean be classified as commercial forest 
land. 

Only 12 percent of this forest land, 
however, has 


5,000 


saw-timber stands ex- 


ceeding hoard feet per acre. 


Twenty-six percent has saw-timber 
1.500 to 5,000 


The remaining 


stands ranging from 


board feet per acre 
62 percent is so sparsely stocked that 
saw-timber volume averages less than 
1,500 board feet 


The commercial 


per acre, 
New 
Hard- 


pereent. 


aiea of 
1,682,000 acres. 


forest 
Hampshire is 
woods 
White pine 
pereent Ki 


predominate on 58 
forests occupy only 16 
gvhtv-five percent of the 


commercial forest area is privately 
owned, 

The total timber in 
New Hampshire is 9.7 billion board 
feet. Of this, 4.4 


timber stands having more than 5,000 


volume of saw 


billion is in saw- 
hoard feet per acre, 3.8 billion in light 
saw-timber stands and the remaining 
1.5 billion in trees scattered in pole- 
timber, seedling and sapling stands. 
The total volume of all 
trees 5 inches in diameter and larger, 
including saw 64.8 


timber in 


timber, is million 


cords 


New England Fire Conference 


The annual Forest Fire Conference, 
sponsored by the Fire Control Com- 
mittee, New England Section, Society 
of American Foresters, will be held at 
the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, June 19 and 20. 

The conference starts on the evening 
of June 19 with a supper at the Dur- 
ham Community Hall, followed by a 
meeting of the Strafford County Fire 
Wardens’ Association. On June 20 
demonstrations will be held at Bear 
Brook State Park. George F. Richard- 
son, Jr. is chairman of the Section’s 
fire control committee and is in charge 
of the program. 


New Forest Survey of Alabama 


A comprehensive reinventory is 


being made of the forests and forest 
industries of Alabama. 

The Alabama's 
history, will be made by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, U. 8S. For- 
est Service in cooperation with the 
Forestry Division of the Alabama De- 
partment of Conservation. The Ten- 
Valley Authority will aid in 
surveying the areas in its territory. 
The first Alabama 
was made in 1935-36. 


survey, second in 


nessee 


forest survey of 
will 
measure the trees on quarter-acre plots 
located at 3-mile intervals throughout 
the State. On they will 
identify three “witness trees,” so that 


Guided by aerial photos, they 


each plot 


the plot ean be located and remeas 
ured in future surveys. 

The survey will also include studies 
of the amount and kind of wood used 
by industries and of the rate at which 
wood is being used. 
including 
also be carried out. 


Special studies, 
forest landownership, will! 
If funds permit, 
the survey will be completed in the 
fall of 1952. Similar 
recently been made of 
Arkansas, and Tennessee. 


surveys have 


Mississippi, 
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Positions Wanted 





Western forester, B.S.F. 1940, age 33, mar- 
ried, 2 children; good health; experience since 
1937 includes 5 seasons U. 8. Forest Service; 
scaling for lumber companies in California 
pine and redwood; recent experience Soil 
Conservation Service management plans in tim- 
ber area. Supervisory capacity, proven ability 
to handle responsibility, experienced in public 
relations and office management. Desires posi 
tion or association with consulting firm, or an 
opportunity for responsible position with pro 
gressive lumber company. References and de- 
tails upon request to 

Box T, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


graduate, 33 years old, married; 9 
years in woodland management, timber sales, 
and administration; experience in sawmilling 
and logging operations; 4 years research in 
thinning young pine plantations and natural 
stands for post and pulpwood. Best of refer- 


Forestry 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


3 children, 18 years’ ex 
Forest Service, Soil Con 
Service in Rocky 


Forester, 44, married 
perience with U. 8 
servation, and Extension 
Mountain States, Lake States, and Central 
States cruising, timber marking, planting, 
protection, and administration. Desires perma 
nent position with private forestry organiza 
tion. Timber management main interest. Ref- 
erences and detailed information on request 
Albert L. Morley, Extension Service, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Graduate forester, 25, B.S.F., desires perma 
nent position with forest-owning or wood 
utilizing firm in the Northeast. Interest in re 
search or technology. Has good technical back- 
ground. Detailed information on request 

Box W. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Nurseryman and forester 51, from northern 
state desires permanent position managing 
forest tree nursery in southern state. 25 years 
experience farm forestry and nursery manage- 
ment. Member SAF. Details on request. 
Bex S, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. ©. 





FIFTY YEARS OF FORESTRY 
IN THE U. S. A. 

New — Interesting — Historical 
Just Published $4 Postpaid 
The dynamic growth of forestry in 
the 20th century recounted by 19 
eminent foresters. A factual text and 
reference book. Order today. 

Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 








4, 


we 
(ae. Go 
AG? 


Toots-E on top of the 
J-1 for catalog. 


puts 
Dept. 


Cc. M. LOVSTED & CO., Inc. 
4000 West Marginal Way, Seattle 6, Wash. 


Offices and warehouses in San Francisce, 


Vancouver, B.C... 





@ TOOTS-E 
RS WHISTLE 


No logging operation is com- 
plete without a Toots-E Signal 
System. The long sound range, 
plus trouble free operation 
industry. 


Honolulu, Manila, 


Write today 


Les Angeles, 


— SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 








SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White—Y ellow—Red—Blue 
Sull available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 


factory. 


COMPANY 
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Positions Available 





Forester wanted who has had training in wood 
technology and experience in fields of season 
ng or preservation to conduct applied research 
in the South. Good salary 
Box X, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. 


Mills Buiiding, 


nurseryman-forester wanted to 
st tree nursery producing six 
s and deciduous seedlings an 
and ll utilities furnished 


Experienced 
manage e 
million con 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
‘ 


Washington 6, D 


SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. : 
Direct course readings. Write for 

free literature and instructions, 





AFPI Adds Second Man in West 


Forest Products Indus- 
tries has appointed Richard C. Gear- 
hart, formerly with the Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation, to manage 
its regional office. An Ore- 
gonian birth, Mr. Gearhart will 
maintain headquarters Portland. 
His western 
states. 

Harold Olson, AFPI's only 
in the for the past 
seven years, becomes chief of AFPI’s 
western news bureau. A former Aber- 
Wash., newspaperman, Mr. Ol 
will devote full time to edi- 
torial activities. 


American 


western 
by 
in 
territory includes the 11 
repre 


sentative area 


deen, 
son now 


Prior to his appointment by Amen 


Consulting Foresters 


Professional Services Otfered by 


Members of the Society of American Foresters 





W oodsland 
Bettomland Hardwoods 
WISSISSIPP! DELTA 


Vanager for Operating Firms 


GULF STATES 
Shertleaj, Slash, and Longlea} 


KEITH CRANSTON pe " Miiditilins 
Ps ae Mississippi 


We now solicit work in your Pine lands 
The Bottomland Hardwoods are part time work only 








POREST APPRAISALS 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. 
Consultin 
Years ee is 


Experier 


g 


pi a 2x No 
£93 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


FOREST TAXATION 


LEMIEUX 


Forester 


rth and South 


America 





———ad 





Arboriculture 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Consulting Forester 


Reforestation 


Huntingdon Road 
Iluntingdon Valley, Pa. 








Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 
Consulting Forester 


Telephone SEneca 2814 


410 J. Green Bidg. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 








POND & MOYER CO., INC, 
Consulting Foresters 


E stimates—Appraisals—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD RD., ITHACA, N.Y. 








TIMBER INVESTIGATIONS 


CRUISING — APPRAISALS 
SURVEYS — MAPS 
LOGGING ENGINEERING 


A. P. RUSSELL 


Sumter South Carolina 
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Industries, Mr 
chief of 
in the 
Conserva- 


Products 
served as assistant 
ot Edueation 
Department of 
He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan forestry school 
and, except for World War II duty 
as a naval aviator, has been with the 
Conservation Department of that state 
since 1935. 

Mr. Gearhart is a the 
Society ot He 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Eduea- 
tion and Publicity in 1950. 

Portland will to serve as 
headquarters for AFPI’s western di- 
vision, 


ican Forest 
Gearhart 
the 
Michigan 
tion. 


Division 


of 
Foresters. 


member 
American 


Conservation 


eontinue 


Duncan McDuflie, 
Redwoods Leader, Dies 
Dunean MeDuftie, 
conservationist and civic leader, died 
in Berkeley, Calif. April 21. He had 
served as president of the Save-the- 
He had 


been director of the league sinee 1925, 


widely known 


Redwoods League since 1944. 


and pioneered in the development of 
the California State Park System. He 
the California State 
Council, the organization 
the efforts of all 
which successfully campaigned for the 
State Park Bonds, ap- 
proved by a majority of almost three 
the voters of the 
November, 1928. 

Dunean MeDuffie served as presi- 
of the Club in 1929-31, 
and again in 1943-45. He was awarded 
the Cornelius Amory Pugsley Medal 
by the American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society for distinguished 
service in the field of state parks. A 
the national parks, he 
friend of Stephen T 
Mather, first director of the National 
Park Service, and the suceeeding di- 
rectors, including Horace M. Albright 
and Newton B. Drury, of California. 
Dunean MeDuffie was chairman of the 


was chairman ot 
Parks 


ordinating 


co 
groups 


which were 


to one by state in 


dent Sierra 


champion otf 


was a close 


Yosemite Advisory Board, on which he 


rendered invaluable service for many 


years 
He from the Um 
versity California in 1899, and in 


1950 his Alma Mater 


the honorary degree of LL.D, in recog 


was graduated 
of 
received from 
nition of his outstanding contributions 
to park conservation and civie leade 
ship 

He 


residential 


in development ot 
1905, as 
of 


was 


Was active 


subdivisions since 
president of the 
Mason-Me Duffie 
chairman of the Civic 


Berkeley, 1913-17 


firm 
He 


Commis- 


real estate 
Company 


Arts 


sion, 
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INCREMENT HAMMERS 


MADE IN 


MORA, SWEDEN 


Accurate 

Fast 

Sturdy 

Weighs 13 oz. 


10” long STOP THAT FIRE 
Designed for quick, easy Ranger Pal Fire Plow 


examinatios f 
ation of bark and The “Ranger Pal’ is a hand mechanically operated 


recent tr q 5 middle-buster with coulter, plow. Drawbar connection 
. wie growth Use has three elevation heights, built of 1” steel. An 18” 
like a hammer and extract coulter is mounted ahead of middle-buster and will cut 
” = a 4” root. One 20” harrow disc is mounted on a 

4 core instantly. A time- “wing” to each side of middle-buster turning the sod 
‘ X, ss over and out. Two 8-inch wheels, complete with 4.00-8 

Saver in selective cutting tires are independently suspended for stump clearance, 
F and may be retracted through 90 degrees from true 
operations. Your free copy vertical (down) to horizontal (aft), by a ratcheted 
‘ hand lever atop plow. The action of lever on wheels 

of our Forester Ss Tool Cat- effects depth of plowed line and when in stowed posi- 
. P tion allows plow blades at least 3” clearance over 
alog is yours for the asking. ground. Plow leaves a 6-foot raw earth line and may 
” . be pulled by any light Cletrac HD-5 or similar trac- 
Write Dept. J. tor. Satisfied users will acclaim effectiveness. Mass 
production price at $450.00 each, f.0.b. shop, Fully 


$12.85 EACH POSTPAID—wo c.0.D.’s Guarantecd 
SANDVIK SAW & TOOL TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


3 





47 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. WEST MONROE 


301 Junsboro Highway 
LOUISIANA 




















Be Protected in Your 
All-Purpose Patrol Jeep 


GO SAFELY TO ANY 
PART OF THE FOREST 


WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


* KING R-100 FRONT-MOUNT WINCH 
* KOENIG ALL STEEL JEEP CAB 


Pictured on this State Forestry Jeep is a 
KING R-100 Reversible, Cab-Controlled 
Front-Mount Winch Assembly. It weighs only 
178 pounds yet pulls 4 tons. The Ranger 
who drives this Jeep will be weather and 
crash protected by the KOENIG balanced 
All-Steel Full Cab. 


Government Approved for Ranger Service... ....-. Send This Coupon TODAY! 


Many State Forestry Departments and Federal Branches approved this winch 
assembly and cab, after exhaustive performance tests and price comparisons. 
Hundreds now serve Ranger Stations throughout the country. 

For greatest mobility, protection and comfort, put a KING Front-Mount Winch 
Assembly and KOENIG Welded All-Steel Cab on your Jeep. Prompt delivery 
from most Willys-Overland outlets. Mail coupon for complete details and special 
applications. 

King Front-Mount Winch Assemblies for all popular ‘4-242 ton trucks. 


KOENIG IRON WORKS 


2214 Washington Houston 10, Texas 


Koenig tron Works Dept. 100-A 


2214 Washington Houston 10, Texas ‘ 


Please send me complete FREE information on the equip- ‘ 


ment checked below. 
[] Winch Assembly All-Stee!l Cab 
Name 
. Street 


' 
City 








CONTROL FIRES QUICKLY 
‘Save Costly Fire Losses ! 





Relays water to the truck pumper or 
fights fires direct. Quick action with the 
Dual Fire Fighter has won the fight against 
hundreds of fires which otherwise would 
have caused costly damage. 

Read what one fire chief says, “Had a 
rather serious woods fire . . . had eight fire 
departments and several hundred men on 
the lines for two days. Dropped a suction 
line from our Gorman-Rupp into what ap- 
peared to be a limited amount of swamp 
water, pumped continually for over three 
hours during which the twin 1'” lines 
saved the schoolhouse after which it was 
carried to assist in saving a set of farm 
buildings.” (Copy of complete letter on 
request). : 

Quick action with the Dual Fire Fighter 
may assist YOU in saving costly fire losses. 


Write for Bulletin No. 9-FD-11 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


MANSFIEUD. OHN!I9O 


Distinctive Membership Emblems Available 


Let others know that you are proud to be a professional forester. 


Button Tie Chain Pin 
$2.50 [] $6.00 | $4.00 [) 
THe Emeiems pictured above in actual size are 1OK gold, with gold 
letters on a dark green background surrounded by a gold border. 
All grades of members are eligible to wear these emblems. Order 
the style you prefer from: 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


825 Mills Bldg., 17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Gregg Named Chief, 
Parks Interpretive Branch 


H. Raymond Gregg, chief of the 
naturalist branch, National Capital 
Parks, has been named chief of the 
interpretive branch, Natural History 
Division of the National Park Service. 
W. Drew Chick, Jr., succeeds Gregg 
and Carlos Kenny Dale has been 
named to succeed Chick as assistant 
chief. 

Gregg is one of the foremost nat- 
uralists in the Park Service. In his 
new work he will devote attention to 
research of the natural history in Na 
tional Park Service areas, and ¢o- 
ordinate and improve interpretive ser- 
vices for visitors to these areas. 

Gregg entered the Park Service in 
1933 as a park naturalist in Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. In 
1936, he transferred to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Colorado, and 
while there became nationally known 
through his “Nature Sketches” pro- 
gram which was broadeast over a na- 
tionwide radio network during the 
summer months. After serving for ap- 
proximately 11 years at Rocky Moun- 
tain, he transferred to Washington, 
D. C., to direct naturalist activities in 
the National Capital Parks. 

Mr. Chick has been assistant chief 
of the branch since 1943. A native of 
San Francisco, he began working for 
the National Park Service as a park 
ranger in Sequoia National Park, 
California, in 1934. He also was as 
signed to Zion and Bryce Canyon Na 
tional Parks, Utah, as junior forester 
and ranger naturalist. In 1936, he 
transferred to Shenandoah National 
Park, Virginia, serving as district 
park ranger and acting park naturalist 
until 1943, when he transferred to the 
Office of National Capital Parks. 

Carlos Kenny Dale, named to sue- 
ceed Chick as assistant chief of the 
Naturalist Branch, has been a_ nat 
uralist in the office since 1948. From 
1940 to 1948, with the exception of a 
tour of duty in the Coast Guard dur- 
ing World War II and a year at col 
lege, he served as a park warden and 
later as a park ranger on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, Virginia-North Caro- 
lina. Prior to entering National Park 
Service work, Dale worked for the 
Division of Parks in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and the Department of Parks 
and Forests, Norfolk, Virginia. He is 
a native of Norfolk, and has a B.S. 
degree in forestry from North Caro- 
lina State College and an M.S. degree 
in biology from Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute. 
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Lumber Manufacturers 
Announce Award Winners 
Scholarship awards of $400 each 
have been granted to the nation’s four 
outstanding forestry school students 
majoring in wood utilization. In an- 
nouncing the winners, R. A. Colgan, 
executive vice president of National 
Lumber Manufacturers 
sent telegrams of congratulations to 
the four students and the deans of 
their respective schools. 


Association, 


The award winners, who will receive 
10 weeks of summer training in the 
Timber Engineering Company Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
are: John Zerbe, Pennsylvania State 
College; Aldos Barefoot, University 
of North Carolma; Dan Remington, 
University of Minnesota; and Richard 
Pentoney, New York State College of 
Forestry. 

These men, selected from a group 
of ten nominees, were chosen on the 
basis of individual and _ scholastic 
achievements as well as the recom- 
mendations of the deans or department 
heads of 


participating colleges and 


universities, 
inifial 


Following the pattern set 


last year, when four other men were 


awarded 


scholarships, Mr. 


said the association will do 


Colgan 
what it 
can to assist these men in obtaining 
employment in the lumber industry. 
He explained that the 
these 


purpose of 
scholarships is to en- 
courage more technically minded for- 
estry school students to prepare them- 


yearly 


selves for growing opportunities in 
private wood industries. 
Timber Engineering Company, 
affiliated with the National 
Manufacturers Association, 
operates a modern and well-equipped 
research laboratory in 
D. C. Its field is exclusively forest 
products, in which opportunties wait 


which is 
Lumber 


Washington, 


to interest the talents of the students. 


Forest Service Spends $575,682 
on Range Improvements 

The U. S. Forest Service spent 
$575,682 during fiseal year 1950 for 
the construction of range fences, live- 
stock driveways, and livestock water- 
ing places on national forests. 

Walt L. Dutton, chief of the Forest 
Service’s Division of Range Manage- 
ment, stated that this expenditure 
built 584 miles of range fences, 48 
miles of livestock driveways, and 558 
water developments. This brings the 
total construction range improvement 
work of the Forest Service to more 
than 27,000 miles of 3,500 
miles of driveways, and 16,000 water 
developments in good repair. Values 
ineluding the 


fences, 


of those now in use, 
1950 improvements, are close to $16,- 
500,000. 

These figures do not inelude the 
construction carried on through the 
years by the stockmen’s associations. 
These neighborhood groups, which 
number approximately 800, annually 
vote on maintenance of certain im- 
provements, assessing members ae- 
cording to size of their herds. 

Additional amounts were spent on 
range reseeding and eradication of 
poisonous plants. In 1950 the Forest 
Service reseeded 62,986 acres of range 
land at a total cost of $680,400. Since 
the revegetation program has been in 
effect, the Forest Service has seeded 
333,650 acres at a cumulative cost of 
$2,466,841. This approxi- 
mately $7.40 an acre. 

Future plans for range improve- 


averages 


revegetation call for the 
reseeding of about 4,000,000 acres of 
range land; construction of 30,000 
miles of fence, 23,000 range water de- 


ment and 


velopments, 9,500 miles of stock drive- 
ways; and eontrol of poisonous and 
undesirable plants on 439,000 acres of 
15,000,000 


acres. This program will be earried 


range and of rodents on 


out as funds become available. 





POLE TYPE 


LOGGING DOLLIES 


For heavy duty. Also fur- 
nished with tandem axles. 
Welded steel construction. 


9204 GRAND AVE. PLACE 





Ask about Mack Grapples and Mack Log and Pole 
Tongs, for safe handling of all timber products. 


MACK WELDING COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


DULUTH, 8, MiNNESOTA 





= 3 WAYS 


WITH 


BRIGHT SPOT 


TREE MARKING PAINT 


Blue—White—Y ellow—Red— 
Orange 


@ Double Strength — user can 
dilute with equal amount of 
kerosene to make spray con- 
sistency for pine. 

Saves Time—mixes easily and 
quickly; does not clog the gun. 
Low Cost — per gallon prices 
are: 

5 gallon Pails, 

50 gallons and more 
5 gallon Pails, 

less than 50 gallons 

n 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 

52 gallons and more 1.6 

In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
less than 52 gallons 1.70 

We pay freight up to ten cents 

per gallon on orders of 20 gallons 

and more. 


$1.50 


1.60 


Ge 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 


Leavell Woods Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 














|8 Patents. Best 
| material. Sold by 
| the thousands 


Infringers and | 
Imitators warned. | 


THE RENOWNED 


C. H. Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 














CERTIFIED 


TREE SEEDS nortHwest 


(30 years with forest tree seeds) 


Advance arrangements recommended at this time to assure 
fresh seed from next fall's crop and collections from 
acceptable sources. 


“FOREST SPECIALTIES” 
2405 CENTER, RT. 10 


FROM 


DAVE OLSON 


WRITE 


SPOKANE, WASH. 




















Save Your Trees from 
Old Man Winter 


Damage by ice and wind 
fter an be avoided, or the 
effects lessened by use of 
wrrectly Jesigned pruning 
bracing materials 
and tree wound dressing 
POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
Ne. 1.R—(compound lever, 
easy utting) 6 ft pole 
ee Forest RESEARCH CoUNCIL Forms In LOWER MiIcHIGAN—Growing interest in forest 
POLE oe ar eer research in Lower Michigan was recently demonstrated by the formation of a Forest 
row ly gts Research Council for the Lower Peninsula. This council is an outgrowth of a com 
mittee organized two years ago by the Lake States Forest Experiment Station to 
No. serve as an advisory council to the Lower Peninsula Forest Research Center at East 
AQ Lansing. 
i : The reorganized Lower Peninsula Forest Research Council will now act in an 
TREE advisory capacity to all agencies conducting forest research and will attempt to 
coordinate all forest research activities in Lower Michigan. The council will have a 
FEEDING permanent executive secretary and a rotating chairman. 
E. L. Demmon, director of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, was 
. elected chairman for the annual meeting in Ann Arbor, March 21. John L. Arend 
made easy with No. 95 . . . . a 
EARTH AUGER, 2” forester in charge of the Lower Peninsula Forest Research Center, was named per 
liam 40” ~=overall manent secretary. Chairman of the council for the current year is 8. T. Dana, dean 
High grade steel heat of the School of Natural Resources at Ann Arbor. 
treated Shown above are members of the council and other foresters attending the meet 
Write today for your ing in Ann Arbor, March 21:Back row.—G. D. Blair, G. S. MeIntire, John Hansen, 
free copy of cataldg W. C. Finley, A. J. Panshin, T. D. Stevens, John Hawkins, R. N. Cunningham, Frank 
No 31, shewing com Monroe, Walter Koepp, L. G. Engle, T. E. Daw, T. M. Kataja, U. M. Martilla, Paul 
plete line Newcomb, N. C. Cook, R. 8S. Cochran. Front row.—-P. A. Herbert, L. W. Gysel, 
8S. T. Dana, E. L. Demmon, John Arend, K. P. Davis, F. H. Eyre, W. FP. Ramsdell, 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. L. @. Palmer. 
3003 E. Grand Blvd. Box |9 
IGA : 
voiced csi Seattle Gives Pines to Japan Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


f 














As a gift of the people of Seattle 


; LI 
We can suppry and the Japanese Trade Fair to the 


your needs people of Japan, 1,600 ponderosa 
pine trees are to be planted in the 


Professional Supplies soil of 46 Japanese cities and pre 
for fectures. 
Foresters, Timber The gift grew out of an initial 


presentation of fifty Douglas-firs which 


Growers, Outdoor People the people of Seattle, as a memorial 


to the State of Washington Japanese 


Mail Orders Invited Trade Fair, sent to Japan a few 
Write for Catalog weeks ago for planting in one of Tok- 
yo’s publie parks. A native totem pole, 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE given through the courtesy of Alaska 


Steamship Company of Seattle, was DARLEY ENGINEERING BRINGS 
HIGHER 


Leavell Woods Station, also sent to Japan and will be part ra Bene 


f the Japanese Trade Fair memorial r Pe td 
JACKSON, MISS. oO e Japanese rade a mem 1al. LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLES. 
Rats . > ans > T ws . In designing tnese Pumpers Darley engineers 
asmmee Officials of the Japanese Trade son Maea’ Ge esa sae a ae 
‘oir aske. P i if . ana- Champion Centrifugal pumps with the power and 
JAMES W. CRAIG, Fair asked at that time if other Japa speed characteristics of the Briggs and Stratton 
. se Cities > ike ative Y - gasoline engines 
Consulting Forester, Owner nese cities would like native Wash ee 
—_ : ‘ . . > . Champion Portable Pumpers, being centrifugals 
ington trees for planting in their own will handle without injury, water with sand, dirt 








’ arks The reacti and gravel content. 
G ROW T R E E Ss public parks. The reaction from Medel ‘No. |'sAE—Weight 57 Ibs. Dimensions: 
s ans ake PonEs Japan was spontaneous, and the pres- width 12 inches, length 16% inches, height 16 
€ J I yi 
FOR XMAS TR A TRY ent shipment is the result Capacity up te 40 gallons per minute. Pres- 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety ’ 2 sures up to 75 Ibs 
The 1,600 trees were ate , » Model No. 4AE—Weight 115 Ibs. Dimensions: 
Seedlings and Transplants The 1, trees were donated by the cel tee eee ates US Re Dimenetans: 
Write for Price List University of Washington College of inches 
. . 6 » Capacity un to 200 gallons per minute. Pres- 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries Forestry. The trees came from the “WMedel_ Ne. JAEc-Welght 150 Ibs, Di 
. le o. —Weight 150 ibs mensions: 
P. O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. university's experimental forestry sta- width 19 inches, length 21 inches, height 22 


a inches 
tion at Pack Forest near La 





Grande. Capacity up to 300 gallons per minute. Pres 
sures up to 80 Ibs 





When writing to advertisers In a return gesture for’ the trees Write for 100 page cataloe of Fire Equipment 
" o 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps and Fire 
being sent from Seattle, the people of : 
Japan have offered seedlings of Ja- 
panese pine to Seattle. 


please mention that you saw it 
in the JourNAL oF Forestry. 
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WILLIAM B. GREELEY 
tells the dramatic, human story of 
fifty years of conservation, forestry and 


the wood-using industries—from tim- 


ber as a mine to timber as a crop... 


HIS fascinating, factual history spans the years 

from the days of migratory lumbering to the 
present, and recounts the events which led to the 
rescue of America’s woodlands and the development 
of a new, democratic system of forestry. Here are 
some sampling from the book: 

“Gifford Pinchot and I looked at the economic side of 
the forest picture through different glasses. He saw an 
industry so blindly wedded to fast and destructive exploi- 
tation that it would not change. I saw a er economy 
overburdened with cheap raw material. Mr. Pinchot saw 
a willful industry. I saw a sick industry.” 


“One wise old logger said that plenty of trees would be 
grown when they were an insurable fire risk and you 
paid only a fair tax on what you got for the crop.” 


“The steady expansion in wood uses and technologies is 
the strongest ally of forestry in the Ss.’ 


These are but a small foretaste of the book whose 
every page has something authoritative and fascinating 
to say to everyone whose livelihood or interest is for- 
estry or the industries. The author was Chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service for eight years. Since 1928 he 
has been Secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and he is now the Chairman of the Board 
of the American Forest Products Industries. One of 
the foremost authorities on the subject, he is respected 
and known both by government foresters and leaders 
of industrial forestry. 


by William B. Greeley 


Partial contents: The Saga of Free Land and Tim- 
ber . . . Ground Swells of Conservation . . . The 
Great Crusade . . . Teachers or Policemen in the 
Woods . . . The Forest Balance Sheet . . . and ten 
other great chapters. Indexed. 


FORESTER ts Fores service 
Seal-Tite =. 
DRIP-TORCH | 


Proved superior 
in over 6 years 
of field service 


-* 
No Flash-back 
No fuel slopping 
No air pump 
No pressure build-up 
No explosive vapors 
No pre-heating 
Instant operation 
¥ - 
SAFE e EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE e ECONOMICAL 
- 
Burns Diesel Fuel or 
Stove Oil 
1% Gallon Capacity 
Weight loaded 16 pounds 


Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St., SAN FRANCISCO, California 


U. S. Patent Ne. 2376976 








sits Chain Saws 
Vea built to doa job 


* Alloy Steel Handle Bar 
*® Index Cam Lock 
*® Automatic Clutch 


* Pressure Lubricator 
* Solid Guide Bar 
Wear Resisting Surface 


POULAN SAW COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3524 SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 











Mail Coupon Today — Examine book FREE for 10 days 


To: Doubleday G Company, inc. 
Dept. JF6, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me for ten days FREE examination FORESTS AND 
MEN by William B. Greeley. Within 10 days I may either 
return the book and owe nothing, or keep it and send only 
$3, plus a few cents shipping cost, in full payment. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 

SAVE! Check here if you wish to enclose $3 with this coupon, 
in which case we will prepay all shipping <osts. Same return 
privilege; refund guaranteed. 





SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


Established 1876 


92 Warren STREET New York 7, N. Y. 
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Storey Heads Influences Work 
At Northeastern Station 


Herbert C. Storey has been ap- 
pointed chief of a Division of 
Forest Influences at the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

W atershed-management 
neluding those 
with 


new 


research ae- 
tivities of the station, 
carried on states 
other have been in- 
steadily Director V. L. 


Harper announced that the new divi- 


in cooperation 
and agencies, 


creasing 


sion was set up to better provide for 
over-all direction, supervision, and co- 
ordination of these activities. 
Although the 
forest-influences 
Delaware 


station’s major 
research is 
Basin Re- 
Center in Pennsylvania 
its Mountain State Research 
in West Virginia, some studies in for 


gram in 
earried on at its 
search and 
Center 
est influences are in progress at near- 
iy all the station’s research centers. 
Mr. Storey, a native of California, 
was graduated in 1932 from Stanford 
University, majored in 
He joined the 
California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station of the Forest Service in 
1933. 
influences work, with headquarters at 


where he 
groundwater geology. 
There he specialized in forest 


the San Dimas Experimental Forest, 
Glendora, Calif 


BAILEY’S 


Air pressure tree marking 
guns 





Tested and proven by 
leading foresters 


Bailey Tree 
Marking Paints 


“Best of Course” 


Used throughout the entire 
country 


BAILEY 
PAINT and VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS 
EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 





pro- 








At San Dimas he assisted in de- 
veloping watershed stuides in South- 
ern California and varied ex- 
perience in forest influences and hydro- 
logie work. He is co-inventor of the 
San Dimas Flume for’ measuring 
debris-laden streamflow. He 
in establishing the flood-control pro- 
River and 
in planning watershed studies in the 
Nevada. During the war he 
served with the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Mr. Storey transferred to the North- 
eastern Station in 1948, as leader of 
the station’s Delaware Basin Re- 
Center, where he supervised 
installation of 
the Delaware Basin. 


had a 


assisted 
gram on the Los Angeles 


Sierra 


search 


watershed studies in 


Fagergren, Assistant 
at Mesa Verde Park 


Fred C. Fagergren has been named 
assistant superintendent of Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colorado. He 
had been chief park ranger at Zion 
and Bryee Canyon National Parks, 
Utah, since 1943, a position he attained 
after working for a number of years 
in these two parks, first as a tempo- 
rary park ranger, then as a permanent 
member of the ranger staff. He is a 
native of Salt Lake City, and a mem- 
ber of the Society of For- 


associate 


American 
esters, as well as a charter 
member of the Wildlife Society. 


Weather Improvement Legislation 


The National Weather 
ment Association has drawn up a 
model state Weather Modification Con- 
trol Act for the guidance of all who 
in establishing a uni- 
form, constructive legislative pattern 
in the different states which will safe- 
guard public welfare and at the same 
science of weather 
The bill re- 


cently passed the Colorado legislature 


Improve- 


are interested 


time permit the 


control to develop freely. 


without a dissenting vote. Copies are 
from the 202 
St., Fort 


association, 
Collins. Colo. 


available 


Elizabeth 


Escuela Agricola Panamericana 


The Story of the 
Panamericana is the title of 
report on the Pan 
of Agriculture, founded 
by the United Fruit Company to train 
Central American youth in good agri- 
Founded in 1941, 
and located in the valley of the Rio 


Tegucigalpa, 


Escuela Agricola 
a 36-page 
School 


financed 


American 
and 


eultural practices, 
southeast of 
Honduras, the 


consists of some 3,500 acres. 


Yeguare, 
the capital of school 
property 
Students are trained in all phases of 
including the 


ogriculture, care of 


woodlands. 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 
Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
e 
For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


KS 
FF 


Avoid picking up Chiggers and Ticks 
. . « @lso irritations and sickness 
caused by these insects. 

Wholesale Prices to Lumber Trade. Write 


WHITMIRE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
St. Lowis 10, Missouri 

















FORESTRY TERMINOLOGY 


A Glossary of Technical Terms 
Used in Forestry 


New, Revised, Enlarged 1950 Edition 
PRICE $3 POSTPAID 


A MUST for every forester’s desk or 
library. Included are definitions of 
all terms that the practicing forester 
uses in his daily work and encounters 
in forestry literature. Order today. 


Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Mechanical T 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 








BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 


in the Development and 
— Manufacture of 
$)\, PORTABLE 
‘S SAWMILL 

EQUIPMENT 


Thousands of Bel 

saw Portable Saw 

mil! users through 

out the world... 
Belsaw right to the trees, thus getting 
more lumber from all the cut timber. For low 
cost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book 
“How To Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8911 Field Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri 


goes 


@ There's so much to see! 


Forest Recreation Use 
At All-time High 
Recreational use of national forests 
reached an all-time high in 1950, when 
to lands 
Forest 


made 
administered by the U. S., 
Service. 

This 
than the 


52 


27,367,800 visits were 


record is 5 percent greater 
1949 and 
visits of 
1941, the highest prewar year, aeccord- 
ing to John H. Sieker, chief of the 
Forest Division on Recrea- 
tion and He said that people 
38,932,100 
forests during 


visits recorded in 


percent greater than the 


Service's 
Lands. 
seeking recreation spent 
man-days on national 
1950. 

Nearly half the recreationists using 
and 
pienie grounds, winter sports areas, 
This use of 
national forests accounted for 13,061,- 
300 visits during 1950. 

Hikers, horseback 
fishermen, mountain 
country skiers, and others 
11,443,600 visits to parts of national 


forests 


national forests staved at camp 


and organization camps. 


riders, hunters, 


climbers, cross 


made 


where special improvements 


are not needed. 


There were 2,862,900 visits to re- 


HOW TO SEE 


~ MOST... 


AND MOST 


And so much 


pleasure in seeing close-up ... clearly. The 
ability to resolve detail sharply, brilliantly, 
is a quality which can be built into a bin- 
ocular only through advanced optical design 
and precision manufacture. That’s what you 
get in a binocular by Bausch & Lomb, 
world’s foremost manufacturer of precision 
optical instruments. You'll find also light 
weight and easy balance in the hand—a 
glass that’s a joy to use. Write for 32-page 


booklet that tells what you should know 
and How to Choose 
Them.” Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
603 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


about “Binoculars .. . 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 
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sorts, summer homes, and organization 
camps that have been developed on 
national forests by private capital un- 
der special use permits. 

The Forest that 
56,000,000 motorists drove over high- 
and roads in national 
last year. Since these sightseers went 
primarily to enjoy the forest scenery 
and did not stay at recreational areas, 
they are not counted officially as forest 
users. 

Total reereational use of the 152 
national forests during 1950 is broken 
down as follows according to the pri- 


Service estimates 


ways forests 


mary purpose of the visit: 

General enjoyment of forest, 7,963,- 
600 visits; picnicking, 6,326,500; fish- 
4,885,300; hunting, 2,284,600; 
camping, 1,534,100; winter sports, 
1,516,600; swimming, 902,200; hiking 
and riding, 634,600; organization camp- 
ing, 407,400; gathering forest products 
for pleasure, 334,000; canoeing, 116,- 
500; scientific study and hobbies, 101,- 
400; wilderness travel, 91,600; and 
other miscellaneous activities, 264,400. 


ing, 


Unnecessary Destruction 
Prohibited by New Coal Leases 


Restoration of the surface of lands 
and reasonable steps to prevent water 
pollution are required of producers 
who take coal from public lands un- 
der the provisions of a revised lease 
form and amended regulations which 
approved by the Secretary of 
thé Interior on March 27. 


wee 
other changes have been 
made in the regulations providing for 
the leasing of coal from public lands, 
as well as certain changes in the lease 
form. These changes, in general, will 
reduce paper work and exchange of 
correspondence—thereby contributing 
to efficiency in the handling of leases. 

One other major provision in the 
regulations provides for a 


Several 


amended 
limitation on overriding royalties. 


Littlehales Receives 
Japanese Honors 


First Lieutenant Edward F. Little 
hales, Medical Service Corps, Regis- 
trar of the 382nd General Hospital 
part of the Southwestern 
Command Headquarters at Osaka, Ja- 
pan, recently visited the Forestry Divi- 
Headquarters in 
was guest 


which is 


sion of General 
Tokyo. He of honor at a 
field day sponsored by the Honshu 
Paper Company, largest pulp manu- 
facturers in Japan. 

Lieutenant Littlehales is on military 
S. For- 
Eco- 


leave of absence from the U. 
Division of Forest 
romics, Washington, D. C. 


est Service, 





DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK / 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 


DOUBLE anny 7a bib » 
New, Amazing. TW 
ALUMINOM com. Sawing. Pruning. 
Trimming. Fruit Picking, Shaking Poles. 
vo Fruit — 
+33 Picker 
io 
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OCADO 
ACH 6 
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Combine Sections ol Poles to make Poles up to 
80 it. toll. Weighs | lb. per 5 ft. 10c per fh. At- 
techments extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. Sections from 


2 te 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 it. 
pole weighs only 12 pounds. 





TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 
1303.3 222 G9 Bconr 
rid 300-S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-939. 
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NEW! "s 


A mighty Jeep load of rugged 
fire fighting equipment! The 
Hurst Super-Booster is com- 
plete and ingeniously engi- 
neered for compactness and 
simplicity. The Hurst pump is 
ofthe opposed twin-piston, 
positive displacement type 
with a heavy duty forged 
crankshaft operating on sealed 
ball-bearings. Hurst 
makes Super-Boosters in two- 
wheel trailer models and for 
use on pick-up trucks 


© 80 Gallon Tanks 
© 600 psi; 4 to 6 gpm (or8 to10) 
© a SUPERB stand-by unit 


also 


Tree Planting Demonstrations 
Conducted at 21 Schools 


Twenty-one schools in 18 counties 
have completed planting 43,000 pine 
seedlings, according to W. J. Barker, 
leader, Clemson Forestry Extension 
Work. 

The purpose of these plantings was 
to give young people experience and 
to create an interest in tree planting; 
to establish demonstrations in forestry 
convenient to the schools; and to pro- 
vide income through the sale of thin- 
nings. 

The plantings were a cooperative 
project with the Extension 
Service and the State Commission of 
Forestry working with the schools and 
the pulp industry including the Inter- 
national Paper Company, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp Paper 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
and the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany. Approximately 460 
took part in the actual plantings of 


Clemson 


and Company, 


persons 


the seedlings. 

This project was started in the fall 
of 1948. the start 84 
and one church have planted a total of 


Since schools 
171,500 seedlings in 36 counties. 

“In most eases the schools obtained 
20-vear leases on the areas where the 


TRANSPORTABLE 
uper- Booster 


5H. P. 
(or 7%) 
Engine 


7 
400 Foot 
Reel 
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Fits the 
CJ-3A 
Universal 
Jeep 
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© Equipped with Adjustable 
Unloading Regulator 
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! Here's a nozzle that's in a class by itself 


ae 
4 


AQUA-JET 
“Tommy Gun” 
NOZZLE 


unbeatable for minimum water fire 
extinguishment. Impinging jets develop 
wide mist-like fan without wasting 
pump pressure. Instant change from 
stream to fog plus any shape in between 


Write for Prices and Specifications 


HURST INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Subsidiary, CARDOX CORPORATION, Chicago, Illinois 


San Jose, California 
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trees were planted,” Mr. Barker said. 
“All cuttings will be made under the 
supervision of the cooperating agen- 
cies, and the proceeds from the sale of 
the thinnings will be spent for the 
school improvements which will be of 
benefit to all. At the end of the lease 
period the land and the remaining 
stand of trees will be returned to the 
original owners.” 


Texas Appoints 
Forestry Educator 


Howard E. Weaver has been ap- 
pointed assistant forestry educator for 
the Texas Forest Service. He replaces 
Everett Evans, who accepted an edi- 
torial position with the Steck Com- 
pany last fall. As school specialist, 
Weaver will cooperate in the resource- 
use Texas 
schools and will serve as forestry con- 


education program in 
sultant in teacher workshops. 

Prior to his employment by the 
Texas Forest Service, Weaver had been 
with a New York publishing company, 
and had served three years with the 
armed forees. He holds a bachelor’s 
degree in forestry, a master’s degree 
in education, and will receive his Ph.D. 
degree in conservation education from 
Cornell University in June. 


Whitman Supervisor Retires 


Charles D. Simpson, supervisor of 
the Whitman National Forest, Baker, 
Oreg., retired February 28, after near- 
ly 40 years of work with the U. 8S. 
Forest Service. 

Simpson is a native of Minnesota 
and a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, in 1913. He entered the For- 
est Service on the Superior National 
Forest in 1911 and received his first 
civil service appointment in 1913 on 
the Minidoka forest in Idaho. He was 
promoted to supervisor of the Caribou 
forest in Idaho in 1917, and in 1919 
was transferred to the regional office 
eat Ogden, Utah. He served as super- 
visor of the Montana 
from 1923 to 1930, and as supervisor 
of the Coeur d’Alene forest in Idaho 
from 1930 until he was transferred to 
Baker in 1935. 

Simpson has been an outstanding 
Boy Scout leader in the Blue Mountain 
Council. In 1949 he 
ceived the Silver Beaver Scout Award, 


Lolo forest in 


Sov Scout re- 
and last year was elected president of 
this ecounal, which comprises 13 coun- 
ties in eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton. He is past-president of the Baker 
Rotary Club, and a member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, and the Chamber of Com- 


Baker. 


meree in 





Tenorio pulp and, paper depend, on TODAYS ture 


co 
WHEN A WORM LIKE THIS 


CAN TURN 


TIMBERLANDS 


Let’s save our priceless timber stands 


Latest availabl> figures tell us that our natural resources. Support 

there are over 2,267,000 acres of from every quarter will be helpful, 

budworm-infested timberland in for the battle may be a long one Liquid Chlorine « Caustic Soda ¢ Bleaching Powder 
© Potassium Chiorate « Sodium Chlorate « Anhy 

Washington and Oregon alone. A In the West: Pennsylvania Salt drous Ammonia « Perchloron® « Sodium Arsenite « 


267 ,000-acre spraying operation in Manufacturing Company of Wash- Sodium Hypochiorite—DDT ¢ Penco forest spray « 
w Killers. 
1949 with Penco forest spray eed Kitors. 


ington... Tacoma, Washington; 
ove 
showed a 97% budworm mortality Portland, Oregon: Berkeley and Wiligey 
We are glad to join with other Los Angeles, California. In the East 


interests, as well as state and federal Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing chemicals 


authorities, in this fight to conserve Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 





ee like this costs you only a few 
cents per M more than lumber like this. 


# PERMATOX 10-S was developed by Chapman 
Chemical Company for controlling stain, mold 
and decay in lumber during air seasoning. Trvat- 
ment costs only a few cents per thousand. Dipping 
equipment is inexpensive and easy to build . . . 
and very little labor is required in treating. 
PERMATOX 10-S is equally effective on soft- 
woods and hardwoods. 

Large mills, concentration yards and small mills 
throughout the United States and Canada have 
used this effective treatment for years. Users say 
their bright lumber, treated with PERMATOX 
10-S, brings higher prices... eliminates complaints 
due to stain and mold. 


In addition to preventing sap stain, mold and 
decay, PERMATOX 10-S mixed with Chapman 
AMBROCIDE protects lumber against the attack 
of ambrosia beetles and other insects. 


Write for literature—New Bulletin 51-S con- 
tains many helpful suggestions on preyenting stain, 
mold and insect attack in lumber and logs. 


A mechanical dipping vat, as shown here, is the usual CHAPMAN CHEMICAL Company 


method of applying Permatox 10-S. Lumber can also be 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
sprayed or dipped in bulk. At small mills dipping can be Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland 5, Oregon 
done by hand. Consult us for specific recommendations. DERMON BUILDING, MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


) PERMATOX, 10-S 


Prevents both sap stain and mold 
in freshly cut hardwoods and softwoods 





Distributed in Canada by STANDARD CHEMICALS CO., LTD., Toronto 17, Ontario 
COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS, LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 





